BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Wirx00T laying claim to the prophetic vision of a Zadkiel, it is 
not difficult to predict that the year which opens to-day is ee to 
be full of storm and trouble—indeed we are almost in the thick of 
it already—and certainly, with no very clear perception—no clearer 
even than a Zadkiel’s—how it will end. 

Like the Irishman at the fair, we have found the heads that we 
want to crack, but whether we shall succeed in the attempt, or get 
our own broken instead, is a problem which time must solve. Had 
the national weapon been left in the impotent hands of Lord 
Aberdeen to wield according to his discretion alone, no ghost need 
have come to tell us that a scarecrow in a corn-field would have 
been about as useful to protect our houses from midnight robbers. 
Luckily the public voice made itself heard through all impediments, 
natural and artificial—brains, bonnet, and nightcap—and the result 
was the meeting of Parliament, promptly to set in motion the 
machinery necessary for carrying on the war. 

In the noble art of donkey-driving there are two objects which 
must constantly be kept in view: the first is, to get the animal to go; 
the next, to make him go in the right direction. We have accom- 
plished the first part of this arduous task, but for the second—c’est 
une autre affaire. 

Ostensibly for the purpose of embodying the militia, the sum- 
mons went forth for Parliament to reassemble, but not a word was 
inserted in the royal speech, not an inkling given elsewhere, of 
what was the grand panacea which “le médecin malgré lui”—as 
Lord Derby happily called the Premier—intended to produce for 
the purpose of prosecuting the war “ with the utmost vigour and 
effect.” On the first day of the session, however, the ministerial 
battery was unmasked, and with no more warning than the Russians 
gave us at Inkermann, the Duke of Newcastle (in one of those 
light, agreeable, off-hand speeches which—when printed, not deli- 
vered—appear so charming) fired the great cabinet gun, and pitched 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill into the midst of the Teun of Lords. 


A real shell, filled with the direst combustibles, could scarcely have 


caused greater consternation, and when the details of the measure 
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came under discussion two days afterwards, it was vigorously op- 
posed by Lords Derby, Ellenborough, and Malmesbury: even Lord 
Grey was compelled to dissent from the principle which it involved 
though he would not carry his opposition so far as to vote against 
the bill. 

At the very commencement of the war—while the heights of the 
Alma and the valleys of Balaklava and Inkerman are still red with 
the blood of our foes—a minister comes jauntily forward and com- 
placently declares that a necessity exists—already exists—for subsi- 
dising a host of mercenaries, on the plea that we are not strong 
enough to fight our own battles! We can place no dependence on 
the courage and gallantry of our noble French allies; none on the 
spirit and heart, the bone and sinew of the yeomanry of England; 
of men—emphatically men—who in all, save the opportunity which 
has created their renown, are identical with the heroes of the 
Crimea! Four months ago, scarcely one man in twenty of the 
army under Lord Raglan had ever seen a shot fired: in the first 
field they fought, the daring attack which drove the enemy from 
his entrenchments in tome Ere rout, proclaimed that these—the 
youngest sons of Victory—had at one step placed themselves fore- 
most in the file of military fame; in the bloody onslaught of a 
multitude against a handful, when forty thousand Russians were 
pitted against a force barely six thousand strong, these soldiers of 
an hour achieved a reputation which the veterans of the Peninsula 
might have envied. And yet, with such material, with hearts as 
willing as they have hands ready and able to strike, we are to be told 
that the success of our cause must depend upon the vicarious, pur- 
chased aid of a crew of foreign condottiert, who, to describe them at 
their best, are, in all probability, only 


A sort of —— rascals, and runaways, 
A scum of Germans and base lacquey grooms ; 


the mere “ food for powder,” that every sovereign in Europe will 
be only too happy to devote to such a purpose. 

In spite of argument, in spite of the feeling of the country, the 
Government persisted in their obnoxious measure, and, supported by 
all their thick-and-thin adherents, who straightway began to howl 
in the extremity of fear, lest the much-beloved loaves and fishes 
should be wrested from their grasp, succeeded in carrying the 
Bill by a majority of 12 in the Lords, the second reading in the 
Commons by one of 39, and the third reading there by the same 
number, short of one, the absentee being, in all probability, the same 
individual who was “ convaniently” kept out of the way at a recent 
trial. Ministers had threatened, forsooth, to resign if the bill were 
thrown out! God help us! We should have been at a direful pass, 
indeed, if they had had the opportunity of realising their threat! 
The wisdom, foresight, and vigour of the Coalition—manifested 
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anew in the alleged necessity for this scheme of Foreign Enlist- 
ment—have so satisfied us of their capacity for governing, that we 
cannot but admit the country must, as Lord Clarendon says (not 
the great statesman, but his tall namesake), “ drift” to the D . 
should the present office-holders retire. At the same time we are 
so casehardened that we could even calmly prepare for the descensus 
Averni—since it must be so—if the Coalition would but give us 
the chance. 

Everybody wants to know, now that Parliament has acquiesced 
in the ministerial proposition, where the preux chevaliers are to come 
from on whom the task devolves of sustaining the military glory of 
England. “Are they to be ‘ braves Belges,’ such as ran away at 
Waiterloo ?” asks Lord Derby. ‘Do you mean to evoke the shades 
of the memorable ‘ Ten Thousand ?” inquires Sir Edward Litton. 
“What country between the Vistula and the Po is to vomit forth 
the heroic tag-rag and bob-tail ?” cry all in chorus. And no 
Minister yet has been able to give a reply. The Secretary-at-War 
has not the slightest idea—he admits it—but trusts to the “ sym- 
pathies” of the German people in the same breath that declares he 
must ask some small German potentate how much per head he is 
to pay for the ready-made valour which can’t be discovered at 
home. Mr. Sidney Herbert tells us, that though we can make a 
soldier in three months, we can’t convert a boy of eighteen into a 
man within the same period. But does he mean to say that he has 
none but dads of eighteen to dispose of ? The standard of height 
has been reduced almost to the level of Lord John—the bounty 
increased almost high enough to tempt Lord Aberdeen—and the 
age extended till it almost includes the sprightly Pam; recruits are 
pouring in—like Treasury supporters—yet Mr. Herbert can select 
none but boys of eighteen to fill the hospitals of Scutari! 

We are sending out draughts, by re. at a time, to the West 
Indies, when confessedly (it was so announced ez-officio by the Duke 
of Newcastle when Secretary for the Colonies, only last spring) there 
is no need for a single British soldier in the islands; and it has never 
struck these acute ministers that the converse of this arrangement 
would give us at least three disposable regiments. If we want old 
soldiers in the Crimea, and not in Jamaica, why in Heaven’s name 
not send for them where they are to be had? 

Setting aside Canada for the present, though “twice ten-thousand” 
hardy lumberers would answer to the call, available within the 
prescribed “three months” for any amount of military service, is 
India to be lost sight of as a means of adding to our disposable 
force? Have we not there three several armies, numbering altoge- 
ther, British and native troops, something like a quarter of a million 
of men? Fifty years ago, without our present resources, an army 
was transported to Egypt. Is it much more difficult now to convey 
them by the same route to the Crimea? You declared war nine 
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months ago, the period of your travail has come, and you are now 
sending round your drum to beat up recruits in all the highways 
and by-ways of Europe—with at least fifty thousand disposable 
bayonets ready for the field in half the time it will take to drill 
your subsidiaries. If space permitted, we might dwell on the value 
of these “ auxiliaries” to some purpose, by citing the often-recorded 
opinions of The Duke (see, for one example, his letter to General 
Graham on the 28rd of April, 1811); but we must pass to another 
subject. 

Helpless as we are—notwithstanding the French alliance—our 
only hope, according to ministers, rests upon the attitude of Austria. 
Every pose of that lay-figure is carefully observed, in the expectation 
of seeing it one day endowed with vitality. Frankenstein never 
watched the being he had created with more sedulous care; though, 
when Austria does move, it would not at all surprise us if, like 
Frankenstein’s monste7, all its ill-regulated limbs moved in the wrong 
direction. 

Something German must, it seems, be our fate in the present 
category. En attendant the Sauer-Kraut Legion, and the vis inertia 
of Austria, the First Lord of the Admiralty has been doing a little 
= business with that extremely friendly potentate, the King of 

russia. Penetrated with the conviction that gun-boats were ne- 
cessary in the Baltic—though luckily Sir James Graham’s mind was 
not illuminated by the bright idea until the season for active opera- 
tions was over—the “First Lord” entered into a negotiation with 
the Prussian Minister of Marine (if there be such a functionary, 
which we doubt) for exchanging an old frigate for two gun-boats, 
which had been built in England, and borne the elfin names of Mix 
and Salamander. By way of an ‘ old” vessel Sir James hit upon 
the Thetis frigate of 38 guns, built in 1846, and the arrangement 
was, of course, gladly caught at by Herr von Clicquot. When 
it was ‘‘too late’—the old story—the First Lord was told by 
some of the dockyard people that the bargain was a bad one, 
and he tried to back out of it, ‘but the Prussian government,” 
said Sir James, “intimated that they thought the honour of 
the British Crown was involved in the exchange, and it was not 
thought proper by us to involve a question of good faith in the 
matter.” The “honour of the British Crown” and the “glory of 
the British arms” appears to be in safe keeping! Sir James added 
—this was on the 18th ult.—* Jf the two vessels shali be sent b 
the Prussian government towards the close of the year, the Britis 
government will take them in exchange for the frigate.” Why, we 
read in the Times, that on the 21st—only three days afterwards— 
the Nix and Salamander were handed over by our neutral friends. 
There is certainly great virtue in your “ if” when you know it to be 
a fait accompli. It is only to be regretted that the bargain with 
Prussia had not been made more complete, by exchanging our 
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“First Lord” as well as our frigate: we could scarcely have got 
anything heavier in return, even from Germany! 

tis dificult, as Sir Frederick Thesiger observed the other day in 
the case against the Times for a libel, to define exactly what a 
“swindle” is, the word being of such recent growth as not to be 
found in Johnson ; but if the transaction we have just spoken of be 
not one, we think we know what is. The above-named eminent 
lawyer characterised a ‘ swindle,” as “ actions contrary to the wishes 
of your constituents.” As the majority of the Coalition Ministry 
have constituents—and are—or ought to be—all responsible to the 
country for the trust they hold, we cannot be much at a loss in 
making a right application of the definition. 

The Muscovite members for Manchester and the West Riding 
have, in one sense, been taking a popular view of the great question 
of the day, but it is only so far as squares with their own notions. 
Mr. Bright, impeded in his oratory by a narrow escape from being 
‘ bonneted” in the town-hall of Cottonopolis, was really eloquent at 
the close of his speech on the night of the 22nd ult., and the tributes 
which he paid to the memories of Colonel Boyle and Colonel Blair, 
as well as the example of Sir Robert Peel, to which he directed the 
attention of ministers, was received by the House with much satis- 
faction; equally happy, too, was his sisi to the “littleness” of 
our modern “ Sec the Giant-killer.” Mr. Cobden, opposed to all 
instruments of war, whether of foreign or domestic manufacture, 
declared that there was no further occasion for hostilities, because 
“ Russia was no longer invading the Turkish territory;” adding, in 
a hopeful way, that the Czar could not live much longer, and when 
he died, all fears of Russian aggression raust necessarily cease; as if 
the will of Peter the Great had never existed, or as if the forei 
policy of Russia were not pétrie in the principle of invasion. ii 
was right, though, and so was Mr. Bright, in pointing out the 
** declaration of weakness” which the Foreign Enlistment Bill would 
make patent to all the world, when, ‘at the end of six months, 
ministers had so exhausted their means that they must ask foreigners 
to fight their battles.” 

Before we quite exhaust the subject of war—yct what else is there 
to discuss?—we must not suffer the great ‘‘ Marrowbone” contest to 
pass without a word. It was one of the sublimest struggles of 
** Porochialism” that four hundred and fifty thousand belligerent 
Bumbles were ever engaged in. The candidates, as we all know, 
were Lord Everythington and Mr. Squill: the former, according to 
the placards of his antagonist, had voted against all the favourite 
notions of Bumbledom; the latter, as his opponents set forth, was not 
worthy to administer even hhemaepethettaally to the ailments of the 


body-politic; his principles, they said, were a drug which no one | 
was disposed to swallow, and they proved what they said by electing 
a staunch supporter of the Coalition administration, as if that in any 
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way mended the matter. We must, however, do Lord Every- 
thington the justice to say, that he disclaimed the idea of being sup- 
ported by the Conservatives, though the disavowal was a surcroit de 
candeur which no other constituency save Bumbledom would have 
required. 

Are the men who fight the great Crimean battles to pass away 
with no other reward + a a bare acknowledgment of their services 
in the Gazette? Is there to be no military order of merit, no 
British “ on of Honour” in which to enrol the names of our 
fighting men? Inkerman was essentially the soldier’s battle, and 
is he to be the sole exemption when “ distinguished services” are 


acknowledged? We have heard before of 
Cresar’s pageant, shorn of Brutus’ bust, 
and the Whigs are clumsy enough to commit 
the oldest sins the newest kind of ways. 


Captain Scobell forcibly urged the claims of the army, and Lord 
John, as usual, threw fimeelf into the lap of “ the Constitution,” 
exclaiming against interference with the royal prerogative. 

In the lull of ecclesiastical contention at home—though the 
interval will doubtless be brief enough—a great Church-question 
has been settled at Rome, which places the gobe-moucherie of the 
nineteenth century in a prominent position. The ‘“ Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin,” that nice point for Scotists and Thomists, 
has been declared an article of faith in the Roman Catholic Church. 
As, according to a clever writer who has lately recorded her experi- 
ences the Czar’s dominions, the Russians are “ 
ev gment that a in the government journals, so the whole 
Chrotion ban unless they gulp down 
the last brewage that has been concocted at the Vatican. No matter 
how much “ lime 7’ the sack,” it must go down. Are our Puseyite 
friends prepared for this extra demand upon their powers of degluti- 
tion? But having accepted Papal infallibility, the rest follows as a 
matter of course. Having swallowed the camel, it will scarcely be 
worth while to strain at the gnat. 

The theme which we have undertaken to descant upon is so 
many-sided, and the temptation to wander from it so great, that 
before we have got through a tithe of the subjects which appeal to 
us for discussion, we find ourselves at the extremity of the limit 
assigned to our lucubrations. We must therefore reserve till next 
month what more we have to say on “ Things in general.” 
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THE SPENDTHRIFT. 
A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Book the ffirst. 
GAGE DE MONTHERMER. 


WARD AND GUARDIAN. 


Herr to twenty thousand a year at twenty-one. This was the 
case with Gage de Monthermer. An enviable fellow. Let us see 
how he came by his fine property. 

Warwick de Monthermer—Gage’s sire—had a fine old family 
mansion in Suffolk—Monthermer Castle—noted for its beautiful 
situation, and the picturesque ruins in the immediate vicinity ; a large 
= well stocked with deer, and boasting some of the most magni- 

cent timber in England—oaks, coeval with the Druids, towering 
elms, and wide-spreading beeches; a gallery of choice pictures, in- 
cluding portraits of his once ennobled race, the first of whom, 
Radulphus de Monthermer, married Joane Plantagenet, daughter 
of King Edward I., and the last (the last of these haughty barons, 
we mean) lost his head and his honours in 1471; a house in perfect 
repair; fertile lands; farms well tenanted and well cultivated; pro- 
perty well managed; cellars well stocked with wine; a famous pack 
of hounds; a numerous stud of horses: everything, in short, that 
a country gentleman could desire. 

Warwick de Monthermer lived altogether at Monthermer Castle, 
where he exercised unbounded hospitality. The house was always 
full of company. He was fond of hunting, shooting, fishing, and all 
manly sports; and equally fond of good cheer, so that the robust 
exercises he constantly indulged in were indispensably necessary to the 

reservation of his health. Warwick was a widower of long standing. 
Wedded to the Hon. Henrietta Gage, the beautiful and accom- 

lished daughter of Lord Hengrave, he had the misfortune to lose 

er in the second year of their union. She left him an only son, 
Gage—named after his mother—upon whom the whole of War- 
wick’s affections were fixed. As may be anticipated, the child was 
too much indulged by his doting father, who gratified his every 
whim, and allowed him to do just as he pleased. Yet in spite of 
such injudicious treatment, Gage was not utterly spoiled. His chief 
faults were indolence, and proneness to self-indulgence. As a boy, 
he was free from vice, and had a generous disposition, and a frank, un- 
suspicious nature. When he grew up, his features developed a striking 
resemblance to those of his beautiful mother, and this circumstance 
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endeared him yet more strongly to his father. At eighteen, Gage 
was sent to college, and he had been at Oxford little more than a year 
when he sustained the heaviest affliction that could have befallen 
him in the death of his father, who broke his neck while hunting. 

This sad event occurred in 1728. 

During his minority, the care of Gage and of his large estates de- 
volved upon Mr. Felix Fairlie, who had been appointed his guardian 
by his father’s will. Of this person, it will now be necessary to give 
some account. Long and honourably (as it was supposed) had Mr. 
Fairlie filled the post of steward to Warwick de Monthermer. His 
birth was obscure enough, but what of that, if the man himself were 
respectable, and had sufficient ability to push himself forward in the 
world! ‘The son of an old servant at the Castle, brought up by the 
family, and early displaying great quickness of parts, great method, 
and great aptitude for business, Felix Fairlie had mounted step by 
step, till he attained the chief place in his master’s establishment. 
“‘ Master,” indeed, Warwick could scarcely be termed. For some 
time before his death, the Squire had begun to treat Mr. Fairlie as 
an equal and a friend, consulting him upon all occasions, and en- 
trusting him with the entire management of his affairs. Having 
the most perfect reliance upon Fairlie’s integrity and good judg- 
ment, he confided his property to him while he lived, and in con- 
templation of his demise, constituted him his sole executor, and 
committed his beloved son to his charge. 

How Mr. Fairlie fulfilled his trusts will be seen by-and-by. 

A most respectable-looking man was Mr. Fairlie; very smooth- 
spoken, bland and courteous in manner. Even those who dif- 
fered with him in opinion acknowledged his excessive complai- 
sance. From his gentlemanlike exterior, his politeness, and perfect 
good breeding, it was difficult to conceive he could ever have filled 
a menial capacity ; yet such, as we have shown, had been the case. 
When his patron died, Mr. Fairlie was between fifty and sixty. 
Tall and thin, with an aquiline nose, and dark eyes, overshadowed 
by jetty brows, he had a very handsome and imposing exterior. 
In attire he was unostentatious, but scrupulously neat; always wear- 
ing clothes of a sober hue, and a plain peruke. 

In estimating the character of this highly respectable man, it is but 
fair to state, that the favourable opinion entertained of him by his 
patron was not altogether shared in by that patron’s friends ; some 
of whom fancied they perceived defects in him, which Monthermer 
failed to discover. They did not think him so perfectly trustworthy 
as he was deemed by the Squire, and felt sure Mr. Fairlie was 
feathering his own nest at his employer's expense. Two or three of 
the more courageous among them resolved to open Monthermer’s 
eyes to his danger ; but before this could be done, the worthy 
gentleman’s eyes were closed for ever. 

Mr. Fairlie’s position was then perfectly secure. For two years 
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he would be uncontrolled master of the Monthermer estates; while 
the early destinies of the young heir were wholly in his hands. 

Nothing therefore was left the friends but to fold their arms, 
and look on. 

As much attached to his guardian as his father had been, Gage 
had equal confidence in him. Impossible to shake it. But no one 
undertook the ungracious task, and things were allowed to pursue 
their course. 

On the next term after his father’s decease, Gage returned to 
Oxford. Heretofore, he had not read very hard, but he now left 
off reading altogether. With a certainty of twenty thousand a year, 
any great devotion to scholastic labour or mental discipline could 
scarcely be expected of him. He had plenty of idle, extravagant - 
acquaintances, and he soon acquired a taste for their habits. Such 
a well-plumed pigeon was sure to be plucked by all the kites and 
rooks of the University. Mr. Fairlie occasionally remonstrated with 
him for his heedlessness and extravagance—but so very gently and 
cautiously as to give no offence—and then he always honoured his 
ward’s drafts upon him ; earnestly cautioning him against borrowing 
money from any one but himself, and taking every means to pre- 
vent him from doing so. The worthy man had no other object 
_ a wish to keep the thoughtless young scapegrace out of bad 
hands. 

At length, Gage’s proceedings occasioned so much scandal, that 
the heads of houses would no longer tolerate his riotous conduct, 
and with two others—Nat Mist and Jack Brassey—he was ex- 
— from the University. This gave him little concern, as he 

ad never intended to take a degree. But his guardian was 
much distressed by the occurrence—or affected to be so—and repre- 
sented to him how much concern his indiscretions would have 
given his excellent father, if he had been alive. Some feelings 
of compunction were aroused in Gage’s breast by these remarks, 
but his remorse was of short duration; and Mr. Fairlie had no 
intention of alienating the affections of his ward by over-severity. 
On the contrary, he desired to have him constantly near him—as 
the best means, he asserted, of keeping him out of harm’s way. The 
poor young gentleman was so easily led into mischief. 

Mr. Fairlie, however, had another motive besides the one he 
assigned for desiring to keep his ward constantly near him. Like 
his late patron, the somewhile steward was a widower—and like him 
he had an only child—a daughter, whom he would have gladly seen 
Lady of Monthermer. There was thus much in favour of Mr. 
Fairlie’s scheme ; in that his daughter Clare, who, at the time of 
Gage’s removal from the University, was just eighteen, was a re- 
markably beautiful girl—tall, dark-haired, dark-eyed, exquisitely 
proportioned, quell, gentle. Candour sat upon her open counte- 
nance; and truth looked out from the depths of her tender black 
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eyes. Fashioned of finer clay than her father, she had none of 
the flaws to be met with in his coarser composition. She had been 
very carefully brought up by an excellent and exemplary mother, 
whose death was a loss, in every way, to Fairlie. Clare, there- 
fore, might well be an object of attraction to Gage, and if the 
young man should become sufficiently enamoured to choose her 
as his bride, her father had no doubt she would be found fully 
equal to the elevated position. And therein he was right. 

But if Mr. Fairlie expected any co-operation in his scheme 
from his daughter, he was greatly in error. Clare had no idea 
whatever of ensnaring the young man, and the accounts she 
had heard of his proceedings at Oxford had strongly prejudiced 
her against him. She therefore shunned him as much as possible; 
but in spite of all her efforts to avoid a meeting, they were fre- 
Kd brought together. As young Monthermer’s guardian, Mr. 

airlie had now his own set of apartments at the Castle, and, indeed, 
was more completely master of the house than the young gentleman 
himself. Most of the old servants had been discharged, and only 
such were retained as suited the new ruler of the establishment. 
Clare, of course, was looked upon in the light of a mistress by all 
the household; and, indeed, by her father’s express injunctions she 
superintended everything. Necessarily, then, she must often be 
brought into contact with the young lord of the mansion. But 
though urged to do so by her father, she resolutely refused to aot 
at Monthermer’s table, or even to appear at all when he had com- 


pany. 

Things turned out just as the steward had foreseen. It was im- 
possible that a youth so inflammable as Gage could daily behold a 
charming girl like Clare and not fall in love with her. His marked 
attentions to her soon left no doubt as to the state of his feelings. 
Her father was secretly delighted; but he judged it most prudent 
not to interfere. He did not believe Clare could be indifferent 
to the handsome youth, yet the coldness of her manner towards 
him looked like it. As Gage became more ardent, she grew more 
reserved, until at length she declined altogether to meet him. The 
young man was too much in love to be offended, but he sought an 
explanation of her father, who professed to be taken by surprise b 
the communication made to him, good-naturedly chided his wel, 
but at length undertook to confer with his daughter on the subject. 
He did confer with her; and on finding she was determined to 
reject Gage, provided he offered her his hand, he poured forth a 
torrent of reproaches and invectives against her. But upbraidings 
and menaces were of no avail. All Clare could be brought to 
consent to was to grant a final interview to Gage on the morrow. 

The interview took place. Gage offered her his hand. In de- 
clining it, she said she was fully sensible of the honour intended 
her, and grateful for it ; she frankly owned she was not indifferent 
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to Mr. Monthermer; but the disparity between them was such, 
as to render their union impossible. Neither was he of an age to 
know who would make him a suitable partner for life. On his 
knees, with protestations and tears, Gage combated these arguments 
as well as he could, and strove to move her. In vain. At last, by 
way of putting an end to a scene which, in spite of her firmness, 
greatly agitated and distressed her, Clare said: ‘‘A year hence you 
will be twenty-one, and will then have a right to act as you please. 
At that time, if you have not changed your mind, and think fit 
to address me, I may, perhaps, listen —— suit. I do not abso- 
lutely promise this—but it may beso. Meantime, we must not meet 
again—and if I might give you a counsel it would be to forget 
me.” 

It is useless to detail what passed between Mr. Fairlie and his 
daughter, when he learnt her decision from her own lips. It will be 
easily imagined how he stormed. But all to no purpose. Clare 
was not to be moved either by entreaties or rage. 

Gage did not remain much longer at Monthermer Castle. He 
went abroad for a year; made the grand tour; launched into all 
the dissipations of the gayest cities in Europe; got fleeced by many 
a foreign sharper ; tried to forget Clare (as she had recommended 
him to do, though not in a by she would have approved), by 
worshipping many a dark-eyed Italian beauty, and many a livel 
dame of France ; scattered money about, wherever he went, with 
reckless profusion—for he had an unlimited supply from Fairlie— 
and returned to England, as he conceived, a finished gentleman— 
or as some censorious folk declared, a finished coxcomb and rake— 
to take possession of his ancestral house and his broad domains on 
his twenty-first birthday. 

Absence and pleasurable distraction had not obliterated Clare’s 
image from the young man’s breast. He had written to her several 
times, and though she returned no answer to his missives, their 
receipt was duly acknowledged by Mr. Fairlie, who said more than 
he had any warrant to do for his daughter, and took good care not to 
extinguish her lover’s hopes. Gage’s surprise and disappointment ma 
therefore be imagined when his offers were a second time rejected, 
and more peremptorily than on the first occasion—for no further time 
of probation was allowed him. He was of age, and could judge for 
himself. Clare’s reasons for her decision were these. In addition 
to disparity of position, their characters were wholly unsuitable. 
She could not be happy with a man addicted merely to pursuits of 
pleasure. After a brief time he was sure to neglect her, and such 
treatment would break her heart. On these accounts, she must 
adhere to her original resolution. She could not cease to love him, 
but she would never marry him: in fact, she would never marry 
at all. 


Again; Gage knelt, entreated, protested. She—and she alone, 
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had been the cause of his wildness and folly. He had striven to 
forget her, but had failed. He now deplored his reckless conduct, 
and severely blamed himself. But he would reform—he wished to 
reform—he intended to reform. A wife would entirely change his 
character—would make another man of him. Clare should see how 
steady he would become. He was tired of town life, and would live 
altogether at Monthermer Castle. She might shake her head, but 
it was quite true. It was nonsense to recommend some one else to 
him. No other woman, but she, should be his bride. "Would she 
drive him to desperation by persisting in a refusal ? 

Refuse him, however, Clare did; gently, kindly, but firmly. 

If Gage was irritated and keenly wounded in his self-love by 
Clare’s decision, her father was mortified and hurt in a much greater 
degree. To the last he had indulged the hope that all would come 
right. His daughter’s unqualified rejection of Gage came like a 
clap of thunder upon him—and for awhile took away his power of 
utterance. When he recovered his speech, he poured the vials of his 
wrath upon her head. She did not seem frightened, and when he 
had done, merely observed: ‘‘ Were no other reasons wanting, 
father, you yourself would be an insuperable obstacle to the match.” 
‘* How so ?” Fairlie demanded, fiercely; but receiving no answer, 
he added, “If you have any regard for this young man you will 
marry him. It is the only chance of saving him. Recollect what 
I tell you.” And he left her. 

Great rejoicings had taken place at Monthermer Castle when the 
young lord came of age, and the tenantry hailed his return with 
delight, hopig he would remain among them. Mr. Fairlie had 
already become obnoxious from his exactions, and the loss of good 
Squire Warwick was universally deplored. The young Squire 
they hoped would rectify all abuses; reduce their rents, which had 
been suddenly raised; and restore the good old times. They 
were quite sure Squire Gage must be too like his worthy father, 
who would listen to any man, and help him if he deserved it, to 
turn a deaf ear to their just complaints. 

But they found it difficult—indeed, impossible, to obtain a hearin 
from Gage. Mr. Fairlie took care that those, who would not hol 
their tongues, should never approach him. Gage hated business of 
all kinds, and could scarcely be got to look at an account. It 
bored him dreadfully, and he could not endure to be bored. 
Fully aware of his carelessness, Mr. Fairlie did not fail to profit by 
it. Placing piles of bills, documents, and vouchers before the 
young Squire, he opened ponderous green-backed account-books 
with large brass clasps for his inspection—quite certain he would 
examine none of them. And so it happened. Gage just glanced 
at the bills, and tossed them aside, closing the big green-backed 
books with a shudder. 


His guardianship having expired, Mr. Faiilie offered to resign 
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the managerial post he had hitherto filled to whomsoever the —_ 
gentleman might appoint. As he expected, he was urgently so icited 
to retain the office—and he reluctantly consented. 

Next came a point the consideration of which could no longer be 
postponed; namely, the adjustment of accounts between guardian 
and ward. The latter, it appeared, had advanced to the former, 
during the two years of his minority, no less a sum than fifty- 
two thousand pounds; thus leaving Gage only a beggarly eight 
thousand for the first year of his coming into possession. Mr. 
Fairlie showed the astounded young man how extensively he had 
been pigeoned at college, what sums he had squandered at Paris 
upon Medmacialle Colombe Mirepoix of the Grand Opera—how 
he had been plundered at the gaming-tables of the Palais Royal— 
how egregiously he had been duped at Naples by Signora Fulgioso, 
an adventuress whom he had taken for a duchess—how lavishly 
he had satisfied the demands of Sefiora Catalina Hermoso, prima 
ballerina at Seville—how he had been fleeced by Count Schatffiroff, 
lieutenant-colonel of the Semenowsky Guards at St. Petersburg 
—how he had paid the debts, twice over, of the charming Baroness 
Von Frolichlieben at Vienna—and how, in short, in one way or 
other, he had contrived to get through upwards of fifty thousand 

ounds. 

. Aghast at this recapitulation of his extravagance, Gage vowed he 
was not aware he had spent half so much, and endeavoured to hide 
his confusion by feigning to examine the accounts which Mr. Fairlie 
again pressed upon him. But he was soon tired of the task, and 
hastily signed a document, which was neither more nor less than his 
crafty guardian’s full and complete release and discharge, by way of 
getting rid of a disagreeable matter. 

* So I have only a paltry eight thousand for the present year, eh, 
al he remarked. ‘How the deuce am I to live upon it, 
eh ?” 

‘Oh, you can have any money you please, of course, sir,” the 
other replied; “ but you'll excuse me for saying, that eight thou- 
sand pounds ought to go a long way—a very long way.” 

- It won’t go a long way with me, Fairlie, I can tell you. I'll 
begin to economise, next year,” Gage rejoined, walking away. 

‘“‘Next year,” the steward muttered, looking after him with a 
meaning smile.—‘* He economise—very likely.” 


Il. 


VISITORS TO THE CASTLE.—A GAME AT GLEEK. 


WHILE Gage was yet smarting from his wound, half a dozen 
visitors arrived at the Castle; and as they were precisely the kind 
of persons calculated to cheer him, he hailed their appearance with 
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unfeigned delight. All six were choice spirits—at least, Gage 
thought them so—various shades and grades of the fop, the rake, 
and the gambler. One he had met abroad—another in town— 
while the rest were old college chums, two of whom had participated 
in his pastimes at the University, and shared his disgrace. 

With two exceptions, they were all very young men; indeed, 
the oldest of them was not more than thirty-five, and in right of 
his seniority, this person shall be first described. How stars of the 
first brilliancy in the fashionable hemisphere pale, and are for ever 
extinguished! From 1720 to —30, who did not know Beau 
Freke ? Who knew him ten years later? Who recollects him 
now? Renowned for his daring gallantry—his success at play— 
his address at arms—(he had fought four duels, and each time 
killed his adversary )—his magnificent exterior, and his consummate 
taste in dress, Beau Freke was an arbiter in all matters of elegance 
and fashion. He was fond of taking young men in hand, and 
launching them into the world—though they generally paid rather 
dearly for their tuition—and with this view he had attached himself 
to ome. Gage looked upon him as a model, worthy of 
imitation; and hoped some day to be like him. 

In point of rank, the most important of the visitors was Lord 
Melton, a young nobleman, who was a good deal upon the turf; 
who consorted chiefly with blacklegs and jockeys, and looked like 
a blackleg and a jockey himself, betted heavily, and ran horses at 
Newmarket, Doncaster, York, Lincoln, and every other race-course 
in England. 

Next in consequence to the sporting lord, but ay | his 
superior in manner and personal appearance, was Sir Randal de 
Meschines, the representative of a very ancient Cheshire family—a 
young man, reputed to be very rich, and known to be very profli- 
gate. Sir Randal had been one of Beau Freke’s pupils, and did 
full credit to his instructor. Nat Mist and Jack Brassey were only 
varieties of the same genus. As we have mentioned, they had been 
expelled from Oxford at the same time as Gage. 

e last. on the list, and noticeable in some respects from the 
others, was Brice Bunbury. An odd fellow was Brice,—and very 
opular with a certain set of men about town. He was much patronised 
by Beau Freke, who found him very useful, and employed him upon 
some secret services not particularly creditable to Brice’s notions of 
propriety and morality. But Brice was not strict. Strange how he 
got on. He had nothing—that was notorious. Yet he dressed well, 
ined well, lodged well—but always at other people’s expense. 
Sometimes one person paid for him, sometimes another. Always 
borrowing a trifle, he never repaid the loan. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that Brice Bunbury was worth a whole host 
of ordinary led captains and parasites. He was very droll and 
diverting, picked up all sorts of information about pretty actresses, 
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and pretty women generally, and could convey a —_ or a 
billet-doux, if required, with unequalled dexterity or effrontery. 
Brice had already dipped a little into Gage’s purse; and he was 
so delighted with the accommodating disposition of the young 
man, that he resolved to devote himself exclusively to him: that is, 
so long as the young man’s purse should be well supplied, and 
continue accessible. 

Mr. Fairlie was perfectly aware of the character of the visitors, 
and if his scheme had been successful, and his daughter had been 
engaged to young Monthermer, he would have done his best to 
prevent them from entering the house. As it was, he was not dis- 
pleased to make the acquaintance of persons whom he felt ‘sure 
would be useful to him in his ulterior designs. Beau Freke and Sir 
Randal came together in the travelling carriage of the latter, and 
Brice Bunbury was accommodated with a seat in the rear of the 
conveyance, which he was compelled to share with Mr. Tibbits and 
Mr. Trickett, the two fine gentlemen’s very fine gentlemen. Brice 
was fain to confess that the valets were good company. There 
was no vast difference between them and their masters, and before 
they reached their destination he had contrived to get a good deal 
out of them. Trickett boasted so much of the money he had won at 
the servants’ faro-table, that Brice thought of borrowing a trifle from 
him. But he abstained, and was so well pleased with his new ally— 
for such he esteemed him—that he slipped a guinea into his hand on 
parting—an unheard-of piece of generosity on his part. Lord Melton 
came attended by a couple of grooms and a couple of race- 
‘horses, Comus and Gaylass—he was going on to the Spring 
Meeting at Newmarket—and Nat Mist and Jesh Brassey brought 
each a servant with him. There were several other guests in 
the house—mostly country gentlemen—who had stayed on after 
the great rejoicings, to which half the county had been invited, so 
that the place was pretty full; and a large party was assembled daily 
in the servants’ hall, at which Messrs. Tibbits and Trickett cut a 
conspicuous figure, and discoursed of town life and town pleasures, 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and Marylebone Gardens, masquerades, routs, 
and ridottos, to the delight and bewilderment of the cook and the 
i housemaids, who sighed to participate in such amusements. 

© besure they had heard something of the kind from Mr. Bellairs, 
young master’s valet, but never oak piquant details as were now 
given, which made them blush and giggle at the same time;— 
and then Mr. Bellairs was too consequential, and kept himself too 
much to himself; and they couldn’t very well understand the foreign 
lingo of Monsieur Silvain Chassemouche, the French coiffeur, whom 
young master had picked up in Paris—a smart gentleman enough, 
with a powdered peruke, and a prodigiously long plaited queue, 
reaching down to the middle of his back, but not much accus- 
tomed to English ways. Mr. Pudsey, the butler, was mightily 
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pleased with the new comers, and invited them to spend the 
evening with him in his room, where they sat down, five of 
’em, including Bellairs and Chassemouche, to a few bottles of old 
Squire Warwick’s best Burgundy, pronounced exquisite by Sil- 
vain. After that, the table was cleared for a game at piquet, 
from which Mr. Trickett, as usual, came off a winner. At social 
and friendly meetings like these, their masters’ characters were freely 
discussed, and Mr. Bellairs did not hesitate to give his opinion 
that the young Squire would run through his property pretty 
quickly—an i which was backed by Pudsey a Chassemouche, 
the latter of whom said that the young gentleman had been joliment 
fourbé at Paris—and was sure to be diablement trompé a Londres. 
Mr. Tibbits and Mr. Trickett both entirely concurred in this view 
of the case, and affirmed that their masters were not the men to let 
such an easy dupe slip through their fingers. ‘ Brice Bunbu 
has his eye upon him, I can see,” Mr. Trickett added. “TI sh 
have an eye upon him, too, gentlemen,” Mr. Pudsey said—“ and 
shall take care of myself as far as I can; but between you and me, 
for I shouldn’t like it to go no further, I'll tell you who'll make 
most out of him.” 

“Mr. Fairlie you mean,” Mr. Bellairs remarked. “I know he 
will. He has made a good deal already.” 

“ Nothing to what he will make,” the butler rejoined. * You'll 
see what he'll do. And yet, as you say, Bellairs, he has done pretty 
well in two years. What do you think he has pocketed, Mr. 
Trickett ?” 

“T can’t say, sir, I’m sure—a thousand, perhaps.” 

‘* Nearer twelve thousand, Mr. Trickett—nearer twelve. I know 
it for a fact, sir,—and could prove it if I chose. Remember, we're 
speaking within four walls—nothing goes out of this room. Why 
he wanted to marry his a, 5 to the young Squire.” 

‘‘Unheard of impudence!” Mr. Trickett exclaimed. “ How the 
deuce did he hope to persuade your young gentleman to such folly ?” 

“ Our young gentleman required no persuasion,” Mr. Pudsey re- 
joined. ‘ He was quite ready to put his head into the noose—that is, 
if there had been a noose; but the young lady declined to execute him.” 

‘*’Slife! you don’t mean to say she refused him?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Trickett—that’s exactly what I mean, sir.” 

“Egad! she must be a girl of spirit,” Mr. Tibbits remarked— 
‘‘ another attachment most likely ?” 

‘¢ T don’t think she has, sir,” Mr. Bellairs observed. ‘“* Her maid 
Letty tells me she’s dying of love for the young Squire.” 

‘Then why not cure herself if that be the case?” Mr. Trickett 
inquired. 

“¢ Sapristi! the remedy is in her own hands,” Silvain said, with 
a laugh. 
= “True,” Mr. Bellairs rejoined. ‘ Letty declared she cried the 
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whole night after she had refused him, but though the good-natured 
lass tried to reason with her, she wasn’t to be brought to her 
mind. And what do you a was the reason she gave Letty 
for refusing our young master ?” 

“ Faith, I can’t say,” Mr. Tibbits replied. “A woman’s reasons 
always pass my comprehension.” 

Mle —_ he was too much of a rake—he was sure to neglect her 
a 

‘A strange reason, egad!” quoth Tibbits. ‘“ Women rall 

“Ma foi! oui—en France surtout,” Silvain replied. “They 
prafare always a roué to the man bien réglé.” 

“* Well, I must say it for her, Clare Fairlie is very different from 
her father,” Mr. Pudsey observed. 

* And very different from most other young women, I should 
think,” Mr. Trickett said. ‘‘ O’ my conscience! she has lost a good 
chance. And that reminds me that I must give you a chance of 
winning back your money, Mr. Pudsey. Shall we have a game at 
Gleek? You don’t understand it—eh? I'll soon teach you. Only 
three persons can play, so you and I and Mr. Bellairs will sit down. 
Cut the pack, and Til deal. Four cards each at first. Now mark. 


In this game, an ace is called Tib, a knave Tom, and the four of 
trumps Liddy. Tib counts for fifteen in hand and eighteen in play 
—Tom is nine—and Tiddy four. You understand. If you win 


nothing but the cards dealt you, you lose ten. If you have 
neither Tib, Tom, Tiddy, Queen, Mournival, nor Gleek—as is my 
case just now—you lose; but if you have Tib, Tom, King, and 
Queen of Trumps in your hand, as I see you have, you have thirty 
by honours, besides the cards you are likely to win by them at play. 
But I'll explain it more fully as we go on. You'll soon understand 
it. "Tis Sir Randal’s favourite game.” 

While they were playing, the others looked on and hazarded a 
bet now and then, and by-and-by the company was increased by 
the entrance of Lord Melton’s two jockeys with Nat Mist’s and 
Jack Brassey’s servants. Mr. Trickett could deal exactly what 
cards he pleased, but he chose to let Mr. Pudsey win on this occa- 
sion, and the butler was delighted with his proficiency at Gleek. 
pos" evening concluded with a round game, to which all the party 
sat down. 

The next morning, the butler was summoned to Mr. Fairlie’s 
room. He saw in an instant that something was wrong. 

“You are tired of your place, I presume, Mr. Pudsey ?” Mr. 
Fairlie said, drily. “Ijudge so from your indiscreet remarks last 
night, the whole of which have been reported to me. I am con- 
tent to overlook the offence this once, but any repetition of it—you 
know to what I allude, sir—will be followed by your immediate 
dismissa!.” 
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‘I thought Mr. Monthermer was now master here,” the butler 
stammered, trying to brave it out. 

“ You will find I am still master here, Mr. Pudsey,” the other 
rejoined, quietly. ‘‘I have cautioned you. Now you may go.” 

“ Plague take it, who can have told him ?” the butler muttered, 
as he left the room in confusion. ‘It must be that double-faced 
Bellairs. But I'll be even with him.” 

On being taxed with his treachery, the chief valet indignantly 
denied the accusation. He betray a fellow-servant! He scorned 
the imputation! So far from it, he himself had received a similar 
caution from Mr. Fairlie. Who could it be? Their suspicions 
‘ea upon Chassemouche, and they determined to be revenged upon 


Ill. 
THE BEACON HILL. 


On the day after their arrival, Gage conducted his guests over 
the Castle, and was rather disappointed that some of them did not 
admire it as much as he expected. Beau Freke and Sir Randal 
thought it much too gloomy and antiquated, and recommended 
him to pull it down, ak build another mansion on its site in the 
Palladian style, with stone porticos and an octagonal hall with a 
gallery round it. Gage admitted this might be much handsomer, 
but he was pretty well satisfied with the house as it stood, and as he 
didn’t think he should spend a great deal of time in it, it might 
perhaps do—at all events, for the present. 

“ Do!—I think it will do very well,” Brice Bunbury exclaimed. 
“T only wish I owned it. By Jove! it’s splendid—magnificent. 
I'm sorry to differ with a gentleman of such consummate taste as 
Mr. Freke, but I really must say I don’t find it gloomy at all. On 
the contrary, I think it remarkably cheerful and comfortable ; and I 
never saw a finer staircase, nor a better dining-room. And as to 
this long gallery, surely a must admit it to be grand—sur- 
prisingly grand, Sir Randal ?” 

“The pictures are very good, no doubt,” Meschines replied ; 
“but they might be better placed; and I detest old oak furniture, 
and deeply-embayed windows, with small panes of stained glass. Give 
me light modern French casements—pictures by Watteau—painted 
ceilings—Sévres china—gilt clocks—large mirrors—satin couches 
—and all the et ceteras of an apartment in the style of his Majesty 
Louis Quinze. I have an old hall of this description in Cheshire, 
full of black antediluvian furniture, high-backed chairs on which it 
is impossible to sit, great oak tables so heavy no one can move them, 
mirrors so dim they make you appear like a ghost, and portraits of 
my ancestors, one of whom was Earl of Chester, so fierce and forbid- 
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ding, that they freeze one’s blood to look at them. I shall do what 
I recommend Monthermer to do—pull that old hall down, and 
burn its old furniture and pictures, and build myself a handsome 
modern mansion, when I can afford it.” 

“You can afford to build just as well as I can, Sir Randal,” 
Gage observed, laughing. “I’ve no money to throw away on bricks 
and mortar. Have I, Fairlie ?” he added to the ste » who was 
accompanying them over the house. 

“T certainly think your money might be better employed than 
in building, or even improvements at present, sir,” the other returned. 
** Better sell the Castle than pull it down, I think.” 

“Sell the Castle!” Monthermer exclaimed. “I'd as soon sell 
myself to Old Harry. What! part with the seat of my ancestors! 
I should expect them all to issue from their vaults to reproach me. 
I’m surprised you should propose such a thing, Fairlie.” 

“You mistake me, sir. I did not mean to propose it; but I am 
glad my observation has elicited such sentiments from you. My 
advice to you is not to alter the place at all, till you have fairl 
tried it. As to selling it, that was merely a jest. Were it mine, 
would never part with it.” 

“ Egad, I would sell every acre I have, if it had belonged to my 
family since the Conquest, if I wanted to raise the wind,” Beau 
Freke said. ‘ Keep the house as it is, if you will—but if you love 
me, pull down those unsightly old ruins.” 

* What! pull down the remains of the old Castle, erected b 
Radulphus de Monthermer—I forget in whose reign,” Gage oleh. 
** It would be absolute sacrilege !” 

‘**Pull them down, and build a summer-house in their place,” 
Meschines said. 

“Or stables, and a kennel for hounds,” Lord Melton suggested. 

“Or level the mound, and lay out the spot as a bowling-green,” 
Jack Brassey remarked. 

“T shall do nothing of the kind, gentlemen,” Gage rejoined. 
“T love those memorials of bygone days, and shall do my best to 
preserve them.” 

“ A very praiseworthy resolution, Mr. Monthermer,” Brice Ban- 
bury remarked; ‘‘and for my part I think the ruins exceedingly 
picturesque, and a great ornament to the grounds.” 

* They are generally considered so,” Mr. Fairlie said. 

* All this is matter of taste,” Beau Freke observed ; “and if 
Monthermer prefers antiquity to beauty, I have nothing more to say. 
I should no more think of preserving those mouldering walls, than 
I should of keeping an ugly old woman about my premises. But 
you say you can’t afford to build, Monthermer? With twenty 
thousand a year a man may do anything.” 

“But I haven’t twenty thousand this year. Ask Mr. Fairlie, my 
late guardian, and he'll tell you I haven’t half the amount.” 
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‘*Since you force me to speak, sir,” Mr. Fairlie replied, upon 
whom all eyes were directed, “I must explain to your frien 
though I fancy the information will occasion them no great surprise 
—that you have anticipated your income by a few thousand pounds ; 
but I needn’t add, you can command any money you please.” 

“That hint shan’t be lost on me,” the Beau muttered. 

*¢ Nor on me,” Meschines said, in the same tone. 

“Mr. Fairlie seems very obliging,” Brice mused. ‘I dare say 
— lend one a trifle. When an opportunity occurs, I'll try 

Having sufficiently examined the house, the party adjourned to 
the stables, where Lord Melton began to depreciate the stud, just 
as much as Beau Freke had cried down the habitation. There was 
not a horse worth mounting, he declared; and his two jockeys, who 
were standing by, confirmed his opinion. Distrusting his own 
judgment, and thinking his noble friend must be mght, Gage 
ended by buying Comus and Gaylass. These matchless animals 
were to do wonders at Hosenihen, and enable Gage, as their 
owner, to make a brilliant entry on the turf. As may be sup- 
posed, the young gentleman paid a good price for them; but 
not so much as he would have done, if he had not thrown a 
couple of hunters, selected by Lord Melton from his stud, into 
the scale. Beau Freke and Sir Randal smiled at this trans- 
action, as they well knew the young man was bitten—and so, 
indeed, did all the others—but there seemed to be a tacit under- 
standing among them that no one was to interfere with his 
neighbour’s game. Even Mr. Fairlie did not offer the slightest 
opposition to the arrangement, but congratulated Gage on his bar- 
gain, and by this means completely established himself in Lord 

elton’s good graces. 

Gage next proposed a ride, and steeds being provided for the 
whole party, they set off into the park. It was a lovely spring 
day, and the woods, either bursting into leaf, or covered with 
foliage of the tenderest green, were vocal with the melodies of 
the birds. The long glades were chequered with glancing shadows 
—the rooks were busy with their nests amid the tall elm-trees—the 
heron was winging her flight to the marshes—nothing could be 
more delightful than a gallop over the elastic sod of the park on 
such a morning—but Gage had an object in taking his friends beyond 
its limits, and accordingly, after crossing it in a westerly direction, he 
passed through a lodge-gate, and entering a lane, led the way along 
it for about a couple of miles, when they arrived at the foot of a 
considerable eminence, covered with furze and occasional brush- 
wood. A narrow bridle-road led towards its summit, and tracking 
this they soon reached a bare piece of ground, with nothing upon 
it but a small circular stone structure, whence an extensive view 
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was obtained. On one side lay the noble park, which they had 
just quitted, with its ancient mansion, and still more ancient ruins, 
distinguishable through the trees. On the other, a fair and fertile 
country, with a river winding through it on its way to the sea 
—numerous scattered farm-houses—and here and there a village, 
with a grey old church, contiguous to it. A range of hills, about 
six miles off, bounded the inland prospect, and other high land, 
about equidistant in the opposite direction, cut off a view of the 
sea, which would otherwise have been visible. The hill, on 
which the party were standing, seemed to rise up in the midst of a 
large vale of some twenty miles in circumference, and indeed there 
was no corresponding eminence near it except that part of the 
park on which the mansion and the old castle were situated. 

‘This is called Beacon Hill, gentlemen,” Gage said. ‘ What 
think you of the view ?” 

“ By Jove! I think it remarkably fine,” Brice replied. “I never 
saw anything to equal it—never, upon my veracity.” 

“IT have brought you here,” Gage continued, with a smile 
of pride, ‘ because all you behold from this point is my pro il 

** By Jove! you don’t say so?” Brice exclaimed. ‘“ What! all 
those villages—stop! let’s count—one, two, three, four—and in- 
numerable cottages—all those yours, Monthermer, eh?” 

“ Every house—every cottage—every tree is mine,” Gage 
answered. ‘I confess I feel some pride in surveying my possessions. 
My father used often to bring me here to look at them, and the very 
last time we were together on this spot, he said to me, ‘ All below 
us will one day be yours, my boy, and when you are master of the 
property, take care of it.’” 

**Deuced good advice on the old gentleman’s part,” Brice said. 
At which remark there was a general laugh. 

**T do not wish to check your merriment, gentlemen,” Gage ob- 
served, “ but I cannot join in it; and you will understand why I 
cannot, when I tell you it was at the foot of this very hill that my 
poor father met his death.” 

‘Near yonder pollard willow, by the brook,” Mr. Fairlie said. 
‘“*His horse fell with him while jumping the hedge. I will show 
you the exact spot, if you please.” 

Hereupon, the party slowly and silently descended the hill, and 
they were approaching the scene of the catastrophe, when a tall, 
powerfully-made man, of middle age, and in the garb of a farmer, 
suddenly appeared from behind a haystack, and made his way to- 
wards Gage. As he neared the young Squire the man took off 
- his hat, evidently meaning to address him. Mr. Fairlie, however, 
angrily motioned him with his hunting-whip to stand back. 

ws The Squire can’t speak to you now, Mark Rougham,” he 

*‘ Don’t you see he’s engaged? Another time.” 
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“‘T must speak when I can,” Rougham rejoined; “ and if there 
be one spot in the whole country where I ought to be listened to by 
the Squire, it is this—seeing it was here I lifted up his father when 
he fell, and tended him till assistance was brought. The worthy 
gentleman thanked me with his eyes, though he could not thank me 
with his lips.” 

“Indeed, I was never told of this till now, Rougham,” Gage 
said. “Speak out, my good man. What can I do for you?” 

“You had better not trouble the Squire, I tell you, faagheen,” 
Mr. Fairlie interposed. ‘Come up to the Castle to-morrow 
morning.” 

“No, I'll speak now, since his honour is willing to listen to me,” 
Mark said, stoutly. ‘‘AmI to quit Cowbridge Farm, sir, which 
I’ve held for twenty years myself, and which my father and his father 
held for nigh a century before me?” 

“Quit your farm, Rougham! Certainly not.” 

“T knew your honour wouldn’t do it,” Mark cried, in a broken 
voice. “I told Mr. Fairlie so, sir.” 

“ T’ll explain all to you afterwards, sir,” Fairlie said. ‘This man 
has to blame himself for being ejected.” - 

“Good gracious! Mr. Fairlie—you don’t mean to say you have 
ejected him from the house in which he was born and bred? He 
must have it again—together with the farm, and at a lower rent.” 

“ T only want it at the old rent, sir,” Rougham interposed. 

*“* What ! has his rent been raised?” Gage exclaimed. ‘Oh! Mr. 
Fairlie.” 

* You dog, I'll make you pay for this,” the steward muttered 
between his ground teeth; but he said aloud, “ Very well, sir. 
The man shall be reinstated in Cowbridge Farm, and his rent 
lowered, as you desire.” 

“* Heaven’s blessings on your head, sir!” Mark ejaculated fer- 
vently, regarding Gage — with eyes to which tears had 
sprung. ‘* You have done a good deed, and one I be certain your 
worthy father would have approved of.” 

Gage made no reply, for his breast was too full, and he rode off, 
attended by the others. As Mr. Fairlie followed them somewhat 
more slowly, he cast a vindictive glance towards Rougham, and 
shook his whip at him. 

“Ah! you'd lay it across my shoulders, I make no doubt, sir, if 
ou dared,” Mark ejaculated. “ Poor young gentleman, how kind- 
earted he be! He’s in bad hands, I misdoubt. Lucky for me I 

caught sight of him on the Beacon Hill. There’s an old saying that 
one of the Monthermers should lose his fortune by this hill, and 
another win it. One part of the prophecy seems to have been ful- 


filled in the case of Squire Warwick. How it may be as to t’other 
we shall see.” 
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A momentary —— was produced upon Gage by the fore- 
going occurrence, but it was speedily effaced. He had a vague 
notion that others of his tenants might have been treated in the 
same way as Mark Rougham, and he — resolved to inquire 
into the matter on the first opportunity. But the opportunity never 
came. With a really kind heart and good disposition, he was so 
engrossed by pleasure, and so averse to trouble of any kind, that 
he was sure to let things take their course, even though aware that 
it was in a wrong direction. Besides, he stood in great awe of 
Mr. Fairlie, and it was only very rarely that he ventured to differ 
with him in opinion, for though seemingly easy and complying, the 
steward made it evident by his manner that he did not like 
interference. In regard to Mark Rougham, Mr. Fairlie volun- 
teered an explanation to Gage as they rode home, which appeared 
to satisfy the young gentleman. For his own part, the steward 
declared, he was pd Mr. Monthermer had reinstated Mark, for 
though a thick-headed dolt, and as obstinate as one of his own hogs, 
he believed him to be a well-meaning fellow in the main. fie 
could well afford to pay an increased rent for Cowbridge Farm, 
but did not choose to do so. He had been often latterly in 
arrear. Other people were ready and willing to take the farm at a 
higher rent. In fulfilment of his duty to Mr. Monthermer, he 
(Nr. Fairlie) did not conceive he had any option but to act as he 
had done towards Rougham, and turn him out; though the pro- 
ceeding might appear harsh, and was decidedly against his own 
inclinations. 

‘“‘It won’t do to listen to the complaints of these people, I as- 
sure you, sir,” he concluded. “ They will impose upon your good- 
nature if they can. The less you see of them the better—till you 
understand how to deal with them.” 

‘*T will never be a hard landlord, Fairlie,” Gage said. 

“No fear of that, sir,” the other rejoined with a smile, “‘ or you 
are not your father’s son. But you must not err on the other side, 
and be too yielding, or there will be no end to their demands. 
Leave them to me.” 


This was all that passed on the subject. 


IV. 


HOW SIR RANDAL DE MESCHINES PROPOSED TO CURE GAGE OF HIS PASSION. 


Mr. Faire got on very well with the visitors, and the visitors 
ot on very well with Mr. Fairlie. They met each other half-way. 
At first, the new comers, not knowing their man, regarded the 
steward with dislike, as a probable bar to their projects, but they 
soon found out that he was anything but unfavourably disposed 
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towards them. A race in the park, between Comus and Gaylass, 
proposed by Lord Melton, was warmly supported by Mr. Fairlie 
—and he only laughed when Gage, who backed the mare, lost a 
heavy bet upon her to the noble lord. He might well laugh, for 
he had gone halves with the titled blackleg. Brice Bunbury 
borrowed a trifle from him, and was told by Fairlie, who acted as 
paymaster, he might make free with the liberal young gentleman’s 
purse. Fairlie, we may be sure, didn’t mean to supply him in 
this way for nothing. Nat Mist and Jack Brassey were more 
easily won over, being accessible on the side of good living. 
The most sumptuous repasts were daily prepared, and the cellar 
was ransacked for its choicest wines. Some port as old as 
Charles the Second’s time was produced, and much admired, espe- 
cially by Nat Mist; so Mr. Fairlie took care a bottle of it should 
ever after be set before him. Jack Brassey was a great gourmand, 
and his tastes in this particular were carefully walied. The cook 
achieved wonders, and Jack did ample justice to her performances. 
Cards and dice were introduced each evening, without the slightest 
—— from Mr. Fairlie, though he could not be unaware of the 
full extent of Gage’s losings, since he was chancellor of the exche- 
quer. It seemed a positive pleasure to him to hand over a hundred 
or two of a morning to Beau Freke or Sir Randal. Thus en- 
couraged, the two latter gentlemen began to meditate a bolder 
stroke, and though they hardly breathed a word of their inten- 
tions to each other, it would almost scem that their secret thoughts 
were divined by Mr. Fairlie, for, one day, while discharging Gage’s 
debts of honour as usual, he remarked to them, with a significance 
not to be misunderstood, “ You are so lucky, gentlemen, that out 
of consideration for my young friend, I ought to check his ten- 
dency to play, or bid him select less skilful opponents. However, 
he must buy his experience—I am quite aware of that. I only 
wish I could go shares with you, for then, if you happened to 
make a hit—a good hit, mind—I might chance to come in for a 
thousand myself.” 

**Foregad! Mr. Fairlie,” Beau Freke cried, “ you would seem 
to insinuate that we ought to win three thousand pounds.” 

“ T insinuate nothing, sir, but if you do win that amount “ 

“You will expect a third of it,” Sir Randal said, concluding 
the sentence. ‘ Agreed, Mr. Fairlie. Henceforth, you are asso- 
ciated with us. Our winnings are your winnings.—A precious 
rascal! But we must take him in,” he added to the Beau, as they 
left the room, “ or he'll spoil our play—that’s certain.” 

It will not be supposed that a youth of Gage’s confiding disposi- 
tion would hesitate to disclose his secret riels to his friends, espe- 
cially to such of them as he fancied would sympathise with him; 
but he chose an odd time for making the revelation, and did it in 
an odd way. One morning, while under the hands of Chasse- 
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mouche, and, while Beau Freke and Sir Randal were sipping 
their chocolate beside him, he suddenly started up, and breaking 
away from the astonished coiffeur, who stood staring at him, open- 
mouthed, with comb and curling-irons uplifted, and with his queue 
almost erect with astonishment, uttered a few frantic and unin- 
telligible ejaculations, and proceeded to describe himself as the un- 
luckiest dog in the world. 

“What's the matter?” the Beau inquired, tranquilly regarding him. 

“ T cannot chase her image from my breast,” Gees pursued. “I'm 
wretched—distracted.” 

“Whose image?” Sir Randal demanded. “I thought you had 
long since forgotten Colombe Mirepoix ?” 

“T heard there was a little milliner in St. James’s-street whom 
you cast eyes on,” Beau Freke said. ‘Is she the cause of your 
affliction? If so, egad, we'll send for her at once.” 

‘‘ This is a vraie affaire de cceur, messieurs,’ Chassemouche said. 
* Mon maitre est eperdfiment amoureux—lI tell him he shall console 
himself—but he will not believe me. He fret—pauvre monsieur, 
how he fret—he break his heart—and about what ?—a prude.” 

** Peace, Chassemouche. Clare is not a prude.” 

‘* Soh! we have learnt her name, at all events,” Sir Randal said. 

“ Messieurs, I appeal to you,” Chassemouche cried. “ Am I wron, 
to style that demoiselle a prude, who shall refuse un si bon parti 
comme mon maitre—refuse him when he kneel at her feet, and offer 
her his hand?—and she not his equal, messieurs, who ought to feel 
flattée—honorée by his notice.” 

“ Silence, I say, Chassemouche,” Gage roared. 

‘Pardon, monsieur. My devotion make me speak. It is 
Mademoiselle Clare Fairlie of whom monsieur est si amoureux. 
Jugez, messieurs, if I am wrong in saying she ought to be fiére of 
the admiration of such a one as my master.” 

“Once more I bid you hold your peace, Chassemouche.” 

“Ts it possible you can have offered this girl marriage, Mon- 
thermer?” Beau Freke asked. 

“ Monsieur, you juge it impossible—but it is perfectly true, 

ole d’honneur,” Chassemouche replied. 

“You do not contradict him, Monthermer, and I must therefore 
conclude Chassemouche is right. *Sdeath! what could put such a 
thought into your head? You must be bewitched. Marry at your 
time of life—with your fortune—your position. Marry Fairlie’s 
daughter! Bah!” 

‘* Exactly what I say to monsieur,” Chassemouche in 

“‘ Ten—twenty years hence, it will be time enough to think of a 
wife,” the Beau pursued. “It were madness now.” 

* Word for word what I tell him,” Chassemouche said. ‘* Monsieur 
doit prendre une femme quand il a jeté le premier feu de sa jeunesse. 
He will tire of Mademoiselle Clare in a month.” 
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T'll strangle you, if you go on thus,” Gage cried, 
furiously. 

‘‘ Faith! you’ve had a narrow escape, Monthermer,” Sir Randal 
said; “and I congratulate you upon it. It is not every woman who 
would have let you off so easily.” 

“T tell him that too,” the loquacious coiffeur remarked. 

“But what can be her motive for refusing you?” the young 
baronet pursued. 

‘si She say he is too much of a rake,” Chassemouche replied, with 
a laugh. 

“ Po! poh! an idle reason. She must have another. Of course, 
she’s handsome, or you wouldn’t be in love with her, Monther- 
mer.” 

‘* She’s the sweetest being in creation,” Gage cried, rapturously. 

** And the divinity inhabits this paradise? Strange she has not 
dazzled us with her presence. Her father locks her up, I suppose?” 

‘¢ Mais non, monsieur,” Chassemouche replied. ‘* Mr. Fairlie scold 
—no matter—she not leave her room.” 

“« My curiosity is piqued,” Meschines cried. ‘+ I must contrive to 
see her. She may listen to me, though she won’t to you, Monther- 
mer.” 

“Sir Randal, I will not permit this,” Gage cried, sternly. 

‘Let him alone,” Beau Freke said. ‘‘ Cost what it will, you 
must cure yourself of this foolish passion.” 

** But, my good fellow, I shall die under the operation.” 

“Die! pshaw! You will live to laugh at your infatuation.” 

* After all, there is no risk. Her heart is as hard as marble. Try 
her, if you like, Meschines.” 

“I mean to do,” the young baronet replied. 

‘‘Zounds!” Gage cried, with a sudden pang, ‘‘I was wrong in 
giving you permission. I recal it.” 

‘* It is too late,” Sir Randal replied, with a laugh. “ Why, fear if 
you think she is proof against me?” 

‘Qui, n’ayez pas peur, monsieur,” Chassemouche said, with a 
grin. <* Asseyez-vous, je vous en prie, et laissez-moi finir de vous 

His master’s toilette completed, Chassemouche quitted the room. 
On the landing-place he was met by Bellairs, who informed him 
Mr. Fairlie desired to speak with him. 

** Corbleu! What about?” the Frenchman demanded. 

“*Can’t say,” the valet replied; ‘‘ but he seems in a terrible fume.” 

And the trembling coiffeur bent his steps towards the steward’s 
apartments. 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 


TW0-AND-TWENTY autumns past, and Sir Walter Scott la 
a-dying at his own dearly-loved and dearly-purchased ‘Abbotsford. 
‘‘ Lockhart,” he said, to the husband of his first-born, ‘‘ I have but a 
minute to speak to you. My dear, be a good man—be virtuous— 
be religious—be a oy man. Nothing else will give you comfort 
when you come to lie here.” A day or two after, and Sir Walter 
breathed his last, in the presence of all his children—on a beautiful 
day, as his son-in-law has with noble, affecting simplicity described 
it—‘so warm that every window was wide open—and so perfectly 
still, that the sound of all others most delicious to his ear, the gentle 
ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we 
knelt around the bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed his 
eyes.” 

"Past are the two-and-twenty autumns. And gone are they that 
knelt around the bed, while they could hear the ripple of the Tweed, 
but a breath from the master of Abbotsford they could not hear— 
nor should hear again for ever. Gone, one and all. Last of them 
he, who detailed the solemn scene—he, to whom the dying veteran 
had said, with that affectionate earnestness, ‘“ My dear, be a good 
man,”—* nothing else will comfort you when you come to lie here.” 
The time came not many days ago. 

Under the same roof as Sir alter, perchance in the same room, and 
just at the same age, his son-in-law, John Gibson Lockhart, lay a-dying 
on the last Saturday in November. ‘“‘ When you come to lie here,”— 
there seems a touching force, an affecting precision in the words, as 
applying to one who had recently left his Lenton home for forei 
cane and returned, and then gone for awhile, in quest of healthful 
change, to be his only daughter’s guest at Abbotsford. In hope, 
he came there to recruit his life; in effect, he came there to die. 
Beneath Sir Walter’s roof, and sinking under the same disease, and 
arrived at the same term of years, the sole survivor of that mourning 
group in 1832 has been summoned to join them again elsewhither; 
the spirit has returned to God who gave it, and the body lies beside 
Sir Walter's in the old Abbey of Dryburgh. 


A very youngster was Lockhart when his earliest doings in litera- 
ture drew attention to him, as one whose decisive tone and incisive 
style marked him out for mischief—one qualified to lead galling 
guerilla sorties against the Whigs, and to prove a rankling thorn (if 
not in himself a whole Scotch thistle) in the side of the Edinburgh 
Review. What he has since called “Tory mischief” was then his 
cue. Blackwood against the Blue and Yellow quarterly, gave fine 
scope for the kind of assault he then delighted in, and at the dashing 
sudo of which Sir Walter could not help chuckling in sup- 
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pressed glee, albeit trying to get up a frown for appearances’ sake; 
it was light skirmishing pitted against heavy dragooning, as to 
weight—while, as to time, the nimble partisans of Ebony, striking 
out once a month, had signal odds against the disciplined regulars of 
Jeffrey’s corps, which could only acknowledge the blow once in 
three. Great is the change in the tactics of both the magazine and 
the review, since that noisy era,—and as happy as great. Nothing 
but a morbid spleen, surely, can, at this time of day, find a titillating 
pleasure in recourse to the piping-hot stimulants then in vogue; 
sound heart and sound head must alike revolt at the ingredients of 
which they were compounded—the scurrilous imputation, to give 
fiery flavour to the draught—the heaped-up personalities, the whole- 
sale tu quoque’s, the crammed-together scandals, the clotted nonsense, 
to make the gruel thick and slab. There was a public for such per- 
formances in those days; but the performances would want a public 
now,—at least a public worth having, and not merely of public- 
house origin. By such mad tricks, then, in Blackwood, and by the 
ublication of ‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” did Lockhart win 
is way into the notice of very many and the regard of a few: 
the Letters being, by his subsequent confession, such as nobody 
but a very young and a very thoughtless person could have dreamt 
of publishing. They excited great interest at the time, from the 
clever personal sketches they contain, which indeed still attract 
attention to the book, so keen is the observation, so effervescent the 
animal spirits, so discursive the treatment which characterise them. 
“Valerius” is said to have been written off in three weeks—the 
young author reading over chapter by chapter, as he had penned 
them, to his stout ally in politics, literature, and general entente 
cordiale, John Wilson, during their daily “ constitutionals” around 
Edinburgh. “TI thus heard it piecemeal as it went on,” Wilson is 
reported to have said, ‘‘ and na much difficulty in persuading him 
that it was worth publishing.” It is evidently the work of one who 
might have hoagie more power of conception to bear on it, more 
warmth of colouring, more finish in details; but it is undeniably of 
the first class of so-called classical novels, a genre in which not over 
many have essayed their skill, and of them an improper fraction 
has signally failed. The sweetness and solemnity of Christianity in 
its dawn are finely realised; the dew of the morning lies fresh on 
its pages ; and there is a chaste calm in the manner of the narrative 
that is sometimes inexpressibly engaging—far more touching and 
lastingly effective than the tropical brilliancy of Moore’s “ Epi- 
curean,” or the gorgeous pomp of Croly’s “ Salathiel.” Athanasia 
the Christian virgin, and Sabinus the hearty centurion, are perhaps 
the two characters that one remembers the best; and only the in- 
curably forgetful will forget, when once read, the scenes in the 
Flavian amphitheatre and the Mammertine dungeons. 
The domestic tales of ‘* Matthew Wald” and “ Adam Blair” 
have power and interest, but of a morbid kind, and show traces of 
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the author’s then recent commerce with German literature—though 
Wilson, by-the-by, who was no student of the German, fell into 
the same key when writing some of his Shadow stories of Scottish 
. Life, such as ‘ Simon Gray,” and “ Expiation.” They both con- 
tain repeated proofs of a master hand—a daring conception, and a 
graphic strength in the execution. But how different the atmo- 
sphere, close, oppressive, sometimes lurid, from that which invests 
e Waverley series! — ‘‘ Reginald Dalton,” again, is a spirited 
fiction, the chief interest of which pertains to the descriptions of 
university life at Oxford—descriptions suggestive of unmeasured 
horror to the minds of many grey elders, who, having never been at 
Oxford themselves, now bitterly lamented having sons there—so 
different was Reginald’s riotous career from their dignified ideal of 
cloistered learning, apostrophised as 
Vos, dulcissima mundi 
Nomina, vos muse, libertas, leetia, libri, 
Hortique, sylveeque—— 


The story itself is rather intricate, and flags heavily at times—an 
undue proportion of unequivocal bores being introduced, and extra 
license given them to prose. Genuine touches of nature come in at 
intervals, and come with power: 


And Nature holds her sway as Lockhart tells 
How dark the grief that with the guilty dwells ; 
How various passions through the bosom move, 
Dalton’s high hope, and Ellen’s sinless love. 


No one of Lockhart’s fictions, however, seemed to go further than 
to promise better things to come. They were to all appearance the 
product of superfluous energies, and only shadowed forth what 
wrought-up energy, fixed and resolute and concentrated, might one 
day effect, when the novelist’s vigour was —a matured, his 
art in — training, and his judgment mellowed. But he left the 
_ of fiction, to retrace it no more, for better or for worse—a 

esertion pardonable after all, even had his promise been twice as 
great as it was, when one reflects that he was son-in-law to the 
author of ‘*Ivanhoe” and ‘“ Rob Roy,” to the creator of Peter 
Peebles and Jeannie Deans. 

His translations of the Spanish Ballads were so fine, so forcible, 
so free, that sceptics and myth-makers hinted, or more, that Sir 
Walter must have had a hand in them. The old Spanish Ballads 
themselves, to use the words of Christopher North, in one of his 
most charming papers,* “are like fragments of fine bold martial 


* That, namely, entitled “Christmas Presents,” which he made the graceful 
vehicle of compliment to some of his more youthful contemporaries, whose literary 
ventures he is supposed, on this occasion, to be selecting as “Christmas Pre- 
sents,” for the “ children of his old age.” The youngest of the authors thus 
noticed by old North, and then just gaining the first notice of the public, was 
one destined in after years to be, like Christopher himself, the popular editor of 
a popular “ monthly,”—we mean Mr. Harrison Ainsworth. That gentleman had 
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music, in their own tongue; but Mr. Lockhart is a poet of ‘ strength 
and state ;’ and in his noble verses, your eyes dazzle at the bright- 
ness of the Spanish sword, tempered in the Ebro, and can scarce 
endure the flashing of the Moorish scymitar.” And you read his 
Ballads, it is finely added, in the same mood of mind with which 
you hear the music-band of a regiment of cavalry—say the Scots 
Greys—hundreds of heroes following on—on—on—with their glit- 
tering casques, and each with a sabre, erst red perchance at Waterloo, 
in his strong right hand:—a #0 which reminds us of a remark 
attributed by Mrs. Jameson to Joanna Baillie, when some one, dis- 
osed to dissent from the aged poetess’s warm admiration of Macau- 
y’s Lays, asked depreciatingly, “ But do you really account them as 
poetry ?” and she replied, “ They are poetry if the sounds of the 
trumpet be music!” The scarlet binding of the Spanish Ballads in 
their original form was remarked upon, at the time, as appropriate to 
the blind man’s idea of scarlet,—‘‘ like the sound of a trumpet ;” so 
clear, so martial, so stirring was the blast, in the ear of all who 
cared for genuine echoes of chivalric days, and fresh inspirations of 
chivalric influences. How forcibly is ‘* Englished” the tragic legend 
of the seven sons of Lara, laid low by an uncle’s mse. stay and 
bitterly mourned and bloodily revenged by their hoary sire: 


He took their heads up, one by one,—he kissed them o’er and o’er, 
And aye ye saw the tears down run,—I wot the grief was sore. 

He closed the lids on their dead eyes with all his fingers frail, 

And handled all their bloody curls, and kiss’d their lips so pale. 


“Oh, had ye died all by my side upon some famous day, 

My fair young men, no weak tears then had wash’d your blood away ! 
The trumpet of Castille had drown’d the misbelievers’ horn, 

And the last of all the Lara’s line a Gothic spear had borne.” 


With that it chanced a Moor drew near, to lead him from the place, 
Old Lara stoop’d him down once more, and kiss’d Gonzalez’ face ; 
But ere the man observed him, or could his gesture bar, 

Sudden he from his side had grasped that Moslem’s scymitar. 


Oh, swiftly from its scabbard the crooked blade he drew, 

d, like some frantic creature, among them all he flew :— 
“Where, where is false Almanzor ?—hack, bastards of Mahoun !” 
And here and there, in his despair, the old man hewed them down. 


contributed a fairy tale to one of Crofton Croker’s New Year story-books— 
which story-book Christopher presents as a Christmas Box to his “ pretty little 
rosy-cheeked, dark-eyed, curly-pated Jane,” while he reminds her of “that Mr. 
Ainsworth who carried you in his arms into the boat, you remember, and kept 
you there all the time we were sailing about on the lake,”—adding, “thou must 
read ‘ The Fairy and the Peach Tree,’ written by Mr. Ainsworth himself, and you 
will know from it, what you were too young and too much in love with him that 
long-ago summer to know, that he is a truly good man, and, I will add, Jane, a 
writer of fine fancy and true feeling.” Among other authors similarly intro- 
duced in this, one of North’s kindliest moods,—some his elders, some his coevals, 
some his juniors,—are Wordsworth and himself (as Professor Wilson), Sir Walter 
and Coleridge, Southey, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Charles Knight, T. K. 


Hervey, and Alaric A. ‘Watts. The novels as well as ballads of Lockhart are 
therein eloquently praised. 
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- A hundred hands, a hundred brands, are ready in the hall, 

But ere they master’d Lara, thirteen of them did fall; 
He has sent, I ween, a good thirteen of dogs that spurn’d his God, 
To keep his children company beneath the Moorish sod. 


After a surfeit on the namby-pamby lachrymosities and artificial 
spasms and cloud-capt mysticisms of contemporary verse, how 
heartily one wishes that the writer of lines like these had left. us 
more of the same kind, original or translated,—a writer whose 
heroics might have recalled oe manly nervous energy of Dryden, 
and his lyrics the ringing emphasis of Campbell. 

To biography Mr. Lockhart contributed three notable “ Lives” — 
notable in the three degrees of comparison—that of Napoleon in the 
positive, that of Burns in the comparative, and that of Scott in the 
superlative degree. The last is too good, too absorbingly eee 
too equably or rather increasingly attractive a book, to here quoted, 
except with the affectionate brevity with which one refers to one’s 
household treasures. The Ballantynes may have been wronged, and 
“the trade” may have been aggrieved; be it so; if ’tis true, ’tis 
pity; but, leaving the dry bones of contention, common readers will 
cling to the warm flesh and blood of a noble man (no hyphen, 
master printer !) therein nobly revived for our delight, and the wide 
world’s, and the ages’ to come. 

Lastly, to criticism Mr. Lockhart contributed his time and care, 
for a good quarter of a century, in the active supervision of the 
Quarterly Review, and occasional essays of his own inserted therein, 
not so frequent as its best friends could wish, on literature, and 
art, and (as some aver) politics. He has been assailed from many 
quarters as a heavy transgressor in his editorial capacity; as a par- 
tisan without justice and without mercy ; as an envenomed assailant 
of whatever crossed the orbit of blazing Toryism. How far he is 
responsible for what may be called most rampant and blatant in the 

litical creed of the Quarterly, as it has been, is open to conjecture. 

ut, that he wrote with malignity himself, or incited his coadjutors 
to do the same,—that, indeed, he was capable of the meanness of 
bigoted malice, or the heartlessness of mere vulgar trade in faction, 
—let those affirm who have a grudge to cherish, let those assert who 
have an affront to brood over, let those allege who have personal 
motive to prompt the allegation. The fact is tolerably patent that, 
under John Gibson Lockhart, the Quarterly Review rose sensibly, 
however gradually, in tone and character, from what it was under 
the rule of William Gifford; and that those madcap party people, 
who argued from the new editor’s antecedents in edinburgh, thay 
he would infuse into its pages an unmeasured rancour against liberal 
principles in general, and the Cockney School in particular, had 
reckoned without their host, and were doomed to lament that the 
same “ mine host” seemed unwilling to import into his new pre- 
mises, the over-proof spirits and baneful strong drink which had 
been in such mischievous demand at his old stores. 
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In Valencia’s cheerful valleys 


Youth and joy have fix’d their dwelling ; 


Brightly smiles the golden orange 
From the dark-green foliage peering ; 
Nightingales are gladly warbling 
In the bushes, rich with blossoms ; 
Quickly rush along the billows 
Of the haughty silver river, 
While the azure vault of heaven 
Ever shines with soften’d lustre 
On the fertile earth beneath it, 
Which sends up a cloud of fragrance 
From a thousand flowers rising, 
With the clouds above to mingle, 
As in sisterly affection. 
Don Alonzo de Tabera, 
Mighty son of mighty heroes, 
_ Is returning from the battle, 
And, as victor in the contest 
Hastens home enwreath’d with laurel ; 
And where’er he points his glances,— 
To the balcony above him, 
To the narrow lane below him,— 
He beholds a crowd that greets him 
With its shouts and festive singing, 
And a thousand lips are erying : 
“ Hail, Alonzo de Tabera! 
Who, by dint of dauntless courage, 
Hast our suff’ring city rescued 
From the Moor’s relentless anger, 
Which had threatened to destroy it.” 
Through the city he rides proudly, 
Almost carried by the people, 
Who with joy are nearly drunken ; 
And the palace he approaches 
Of his fathers, rich in honour. 
From his gallant steed alighting, . 
He ascends the steps of marble, 
Then through spacious halls he passes, 
Where the slaves in crimson garments 
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And the gold-accoutred servants 
Humbly bow their heads before him.— 
Then through gorgeous rooms he hastens, 
For the feast adorn’d with splendour, 
Till he gains the last of all. 

On the chair with velvet cushions 
Sits Fernando de Tabera, 
Don Alonzo’s noble father, 
Whom the people of Hispania 
Call Don Ferdinand the Wise. 
He receives with looks of kindness 
And with words of fond affection, 
Don Alonzo, his brave son: 
“Welcome, son, thou hast fought boldly 
For thy country in the battle ; 


' Welcome, son, thou wert the victor 


In the fight for thy religion. 

Thousands have already bless’d thee, 

Therefore take a blessing also, 

Gallant stripling, from thy sire.” 

Then he bids him kneel before him, 

And he spreads his hand in blessing, 

And a pray’r he softly murmurs 

For the fortunes of his son. 

But Alonzo rises proudly 

In the face of Don Fernando; 

With a victor’s fiery glances, 

These disdainful words he utters : 
“Though my ancestors, good father, 

Were renown’d for deeds of valour, 

Though they shone amid the battle 

And the foeman, lightly conquer’d, 

Hunted back to his own mountains,— 

Still not one among their number, 

Was a braver, stouter warrior, 

Than Alonzo, thine own son. 

Thou thyself, my noble father, 

Who art wise and also valiant, 

Wouldest not have slain more quickly 

Such a host of Moorish warriors, 
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Nor theit king more quickly loaded 
With the shame of iron fetters, 
Leading him enchain’d in triumph, 
Bound to thy victorious chariot. 
Well did all the people know it, 
And the gallant troop of warriors, 
When conducting me in triumph 
Through the streets, so densely crowded, 
To the castle of my fathers,— 
Knew that I a welcome victor 
Should in glory stand before thee, 
While the line of my proud fathers 
Bow’d their heads to me in homage 
As a sign, that I, a stripling, 
Had done greater deeds than they.” 
Thus he spake—that proud Alonzo ; 
But his father heard him trembling, 
And his blood to ice was frozen. 
And his hand was rais’d in anger, 
While with rage he thus addressed him : 
* Woe to thee, unhappy stripling !— 
Woe that thou wast ever born. 
All thy valour has accomplish’d, 
By a word too quickly spoken, 
Reckless youth, thou hast destroy’d.— 
Impious boy,—thou dar’st dishonour 
This great house, that through all ages 
Has been dedicate to glory! 
So I call on Heaven to witness, 
So I call upon the Virgin, 
With a parent’s curse I curse thee, 
Which shall crush thee to the dust. 
Mark its weight shall not be lighten’d, 
Nor shall peace possess thy bosom, 
Till thy words thou hast repented ;— 
For the sin thou hast committed, 
In the madness of presumption, 
Hast by deed and word aton’d.” 
When these fearful words were ended, 
To the ground fell Don Fernando, 
And his eyes were clos’d in darkness, 
And his hands were cold and rigid, 
For the spark of life had fled. 
Calm and earnest sits Alonzo 
In the vault, where rang’d around him 
Stand the coffins of his fathers 
In a long and solemn line. 
In the last is Don Fernando ; 
Close beside it stands another, 


Without lid and without tenant ; 
But when night at last approaches 


Don Alonzo lays him there; 
For he thinks that life is ended, 
And that death may claim him now. 


-¥et before the palace portals 
Stand the people, who are shouting 
_ With a thousand thousand voices, 
Alonzo—Don Alonzo— 


Hasten hither to our rescue, 


For the Moor is here again.— 


Save us and our helpless children 


From a sad and shameful fall.” 
Though he hears, it seems he hears not, 
And alone into the battle 


March Valentia’s noble warriors.. 
When they all have left the city, 


Don Alonzo quits his coffin, 
Fastens on his dull dark armour, 
| Snatches up his sword and buckler, 


And his features, wan and pallid, 
With an iron visor hides. 

Then with rapid strides he hastens 
By a long and secret pathway, 
Which, with windings subterranean, 
Leads him far beyond the walls 

To the thickest of the battle. 

Here he draws his gallant falchion, 
And around him striking bravely, 
Fells the stoutest of the foemen, 
Till the Moorish ranks are broken, 
And they fly in sad confusion, 
Leaving hopes to the Valentians 
That the day at last is theirs. 

Now a thousand lips are asking: 
“Tell me who was that Unknown One,— 
He, to whom we are indebted 
For the glory of this day ? 

Tell me—I would do him honour, 
Mingling with the joyful crowd.” 
Long ago has Don Alonzo 


his gallant comrades vanish’d, 
Hasten’d by the secret pathway 
Home to his paternal earth, 


Laid aside his heavy weapons, 
Sought once more the row of coffins 
By no mortal eye perceiv’d. 

Yet, full many a bold Valentian, 
Had the noble youth detected, 
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Though his arms with grey were covered, 
And were mark’d by no device. 
Home they went, and sought the palace, 
Where Alonzo de Tabera, 
Buried, though yet living, lay. 
** Now come forth, thou gallant stripling, 
Worthy son of noble fathers ;— 
Come, thy brow we would encircle 
With the victor’s wreath of laurel, 
Hon’ring thee before the people 
Who adore thee like a God.” 
Thus the host of warriors shouted ; 
But the servants of Alonzo 
From the castle-wall address’d them : 
* Gallant knights, you are in error; 
For my lord is not so valiant 
As you graciously imagine. 
All alone and without glory, 
As a corpse with other corpses, 
Destitute of strength and courage, 
With an arm devoid of vigour, 
Is he now,—so pray depart.” 
Thus said Don Alonzo’s servants, 
Wantonly their lord reviling. 
Then the oldest man among them 
Down into the vault descended, 
Where Alonzo sat and whimper’d, 
Like a cur, upon the ground. 
“So I thought,” begins the servant,— 
* Still the self-same course continues ;— 
How can we believe the fables 
That are current through the town ? 
On thyself pray take compassion, 
And avoid the warriors’ presence, 
Lest abroad they should despise thee 
As thou art despis’d at home. 
Thou hast nothing of true knighthood 
Save the name, which is dishonour’d 
By thy deeds and by thy shame.” 
Thus spake that unruly servant ; 
And Alonzo de Tabera, 
Sore abash’d, thus briefly answer’d : 
“ Thou art right, I will conceal me !” 
From the vault he then ascended, 
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Rose once more into the sunshine, 

Then went down into the garden, 
Where the Moorish slaves were digging ; 
And from one a spade he took, 

And he dug on without ceasing 

Till the golden sun was sinking— 

Till black night the earth encompass’d, 
And a soft refreshing slumber 

Hung upon his weary brow. 

When his eyes at last he open’d, 
By the balm of sleep recover’d, 
There were brightly shining round him 
Rays that seem’d of magic light. 
From amid that sea of radiance 
Stepp’d a tall and stately figure, 
Which with crown upon its forehead, 
And attir’d in peaceful garments, 
Bore the features of his father : 
‘From my curse thou art deliver’d, 
For the way thou hast discover’d 
Which to peace at last has led thee, 
With contrition for thy guide. 

Now thy sin is expiated, 

Take at last thy father’s blessing ; 
To the joys of life returning, 
Seek once more the victor’s path ; 
Man is crush’d by curses only, 
Blessings lift his soul on high.” 

Then a glow of life awaken’d 
In the dead heart of Alonzo, 

And when that bright glory vanish’d 
With the tall and rev’rend figure, 
When Aurora proudly mounted 

The broad azure vault of heaven, 

To the palace of his fathers 

Went the youth with soul refresh’d. 
There he donn’d his glitt’ring armour, 
Then, a bold but modest hero, 

With a host of gallant comrades 
Sallied forth into the battle. 

Of his father’s crown disburden’d, 
He attains an easy conquest, 
Having first attain’d the hardest— 
Namely, conquest over self. 
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By Monkshoov. 
EpmuNnD WALLER in mewling and 


in his nurse’s arms, and Edmund Waller in the role of lean an 
slippered pantaloon,—between these twain how long, changeful, 
eventful an interval of time! They may be taken as two symbols, 
representing the one the positive pole and the other the negative 
pole—that is to say the right and the wrong end—of the electrically- 
charged seventeenth century. 


There are eighty odd seasons of fair and foul weather* 
Between them. 


When Edmund was born, the first of the Stuarts was beginning to 
settle himself on his newly-acquired throne, as snugly as gunpowder 
plots beneath it would allow. When Edmund died, the last of the 
male Stuarts was slipping from /is as fast as fastest Orangeman could 
wish. The poet came into the world when our literature was in its 
rich and rare Shakspearian prime; when he left the world, our 
literature was degrading into French foppery, frippery, frivolity— 
verging on that anti-Shakspearian epoch, the worshipful Augustan 


e. tween Waller’s baptism and his funeral occurred the Great 


Rebellion and the Glorious Restoration. Another year to his long 
lease of life, and he had seen the Revolution of ’88. In his young 
days were being celebrated those “lyric feasts made at the Sun, the 
Dog, the Triple Tun,” whereat the Herricks, Fletchers, Jonsons 
quaffed the mighty bowl, charged with such clusters “as made them 
nobly wild, not mad.” In his old days, the theatres and taverns were 
haunted by people with whom Shakspeare was out of date, out of 
mind, and Milton insufferable unless served up with Dryden’s tag- 
rag and bobtail. Milton himself, within Waller's career, was born, 
wrote himself among the immortals, and, as far as could be, deceased. 
Within the same term of years, Cowley struggled for preferment— 
laboured to become “ for ever known, and make the age to come his 
own”—retired in disappointment, pined in seclusion, and died de- 
spondent. Before half that term was over, Suckling, Waller’s junior 
by some three summers, had carolled his last gay lyric. Waller was 
at man’s estate when Isaac Barrow and Robert South were born, but 
he wrote verses at leisure and made speeches at St. Stephen’s after 


* * A line parodied from one of Wordsworth’s least known, but not least notice- 
able poems—noticeable not only for its picturesque interest, but as one of his 
most successful = wisely rare) attempts at the humorous—viz., “The Two 
Thieves ; or, the last Stage of Avarice :” 
“The One, yet unbreeched, is not three ae old, 

His Grandsire that age more than thirty times told ; 

There are ninety seasons of fair and foul weather 

Between them, and both go a-pilfering together.” 
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they were both housed in earth. Older than Fuller and Marvell, than 
the astute Clarendon and the Platonic More, than John Bunyan the 
poetic and John Owen the ponderous, than Otway who ey we 
the woes of Belvidera, than Roscommon who alone of Charles’s 
satellites could “ boast unspotted bays,” than Rochester whom nothin 
in his life became so well as the leaving it, than Butler who lashed 
that stubborn crew of errant saints “ whose chief devotion lies in odd 
perverse antipathies,” than Denham who sang of Cooper's Hill in 
verse “though gentle yet not dull,” than Davenant who took his 
stand so doughtily by the “legitimate drama” in general and Shak- 
speare in particular, though himself, by his spectacular successes, a 
main cause of Shakspeare’s eclipse and the legitimate drama’s decline, 
than Sir Thomas Browne who enshrined the flies of vulgar errors in 
the amber of imposing rhetoric, than Jeremy Taylor whose buoyant 
imagination and whose chastened devotion together soared to and 
expatiated among things above—older than these, and many more 
than these, of our seventeenth century British classics, rea] or re- 
puted, Edmund Waller survived them all, and some of them by many 
a long year. 

Before he was eighteen, Waller had made his début in poetry and 
parliament both. At eighty-two he still courted the Muses, and still 
wrote himself M.P. In the interval, chances and changes there were 
too decisive not to put the veriest trimmer on his mettle ; convulsions 
of a sufficiently sub-surface kind; revolutions not at all of the rose- 
water hue and strength. But, with one unfortunate exception, 
Edmund Waller kept his political barque, as he did his versification, 
in smooth water, and was as little obliged ab extra as he was disposed 
ab intra, to rough it. He was on good terms with himself, and sought 
to maintain the same happy understanding with all sorts and degrees 
of men, in an age condaly diversified by men of all sorts and ev: 
degree. He was a man of the world, and like Macklin’s the Man 
of the World, he kept bowing. Was the British Solomon on the 
throne? Waller beadd—anie a leg as he spouted his verses or his 

eches—was dazzled by the blaze of that peerless royalty, and 
Peed himself above the Queen of Sheba. Was it Charles the 
Martyr who wore the crown? Waller bowed, and hymned his praises 
in lofty strokes of hyperbole and liberal compliments from the 
Pantheon. Did Cromwell sway his country’s destinies? Waller 
bowed as low as ever—was it not to his own “cousin” and his 
country’s Protector ?—and sang and lauded Ais name in better voice 
and more swelling numbers than he had done the two Stuarts that 
had been, or would do the two that were to come. When these 
latter came, he still bowed ; his spinal column was as flexible under 
old Rowley as under old Noll, his courtiership was equally graceful 
whether practised among the regicides of his middle age, or the 
high church-and-king men of his octogenarian days. He would not, 
we may be sure, have been a non-juror, had he ved a year or two 


longer, but would have made his best bow to great Nassau, and 
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would have paid him some more graceful flattery than did Dryden 
in designing the nose of the pious Aineas. 

If time and tide could not wait for Waller, Waller at the least 
could wait upon them. The time was out of jot; the tide was 
high and boisterous, the spring-tide of a sea of troubles. But if the 
time was out of jomt, our gentle Edmund was not born to set it 
right ; nor was it for him to take arms against that sea of troubles, 
and by opposing end them. He was not of the same mould with 
his cousin Hampden, and his cousin Cromwell. He could admire 
them very much when their star was in the ascendant, and could 
chant their virtues in the most mellifluous strains; but do not 
demand from the complaisant poet the practical earnestness of his 
kinsmen, any more than you would from grim Oliver the saraband 
lines on Chloris and Hylas, or the gallant addresses to Amoret and 
Saccharissa. And after all, if Waller was not a strong-minded man, 
let us not regard him as altogether an unprincipled one, or as one 
devoid of heart, and content to have it so. Convictions he had, but 
they were mild, and shrunk from the rude handling of robust 
objectors. Principles he had, but of no aggressive or stubborn sort. 
He could speak out on occasion, but deat hated a noise, and as @ 


man of taste, was shocked at, and speedily checked himself, when his 
voice was heightening its key and swelling its tone. So that when 
he played the lion, he only so far aggravated his voice as to roar you 
as ved as —— dove—he would roar you an ’twere any 
ni 


tingale. the agitating session of 1640, when the Commons 
refused supplies until their catalogue of grievances had been dealt 
with, Waller’s ‘intimate connexion with Hampden,” in the words 
of Mr. Bell,* “encouraged the expectation that he would take the 
popular side,” and inveigh with a will against ship-money, mono- 
polies, innovations in religion, breaches of privilege, and “ star- 
chamber business.” And be it fairly recorded that Waller did, on 
this occasion, speak up for his order, and defend the postponement 
of supplies to discussion of grievances. At the same time he sought 
to abate the strife of tongues, and to infuse or restore an element of 
respect towards the king, by the respectful moderation ‘with which 
he referred to Charles himself—dexterously shifting the blame of 
arbitrary practices from most excellent majesty to most reverend 
episcopacy, from the crowned head of the prince to the lawny 
oulders of the bishops. Dr. Johnson calls this oration of Waller’s 

“ one of those noisy speeches which disaffection and discontent regu- 
larly dictate ; a speech filled with hyperbolical complaints of imagi- 
nary grievances His topic is such as will always serve its 
purpose ; an accusation [against the clergy] of acting and preaching 


* Poetical Works of Edmund Waller. Edited by Robert Bell. London: 
John W. Parker and Son. 1854. Forming a volume of the “ Annotated Edition 
of the English Poets”—and very able poy annotations, and very — 
the editing of this monthly series, as the reader, let us hope, is by purchase 
perusal monthly convinced. 
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only for preferment : and he exhorts the Commons carefully to pro- 
vide for their ‘ protection against pulpit law.’”* Yet there is 
nothing, Mr. Bell contends, in the speech more palpable than its 
freedom from exaggeration, and its loyal desire to reconcile the king 
and the parliament, just as there is nothing in history more certain 
than that the grievances complained of were real. Johnson elsewhere 
allows that Waller was above compliance in all things with the 

pular side, and that in the debate as to the abolition of episcopacy, 
i so lately the assailant of the church party, spoke with exemplary 
coolness, reason, and firmness, against the abolitionists. Clarendon 
testifies to the “‘ great sharpness and freedom” with which Waller 
opposed the majority, in subsequent proceedings, and says that “ all 
men knew what liberty Mr. Waller took, and spoke every day with 
impunity against the sense and proceedings of the House.” But he 
seems to have been believed all the while, by the House itself, to be 
acting a part—at least to be, in effect, radically at one with the 
Parliamentarians—as was signified by his being appointed one of 
the commissioners to treat for peace with the king, ain the battle of 
Edgehill. At the royal interview, a civil remark from Charles “ so 
deeply affected” the poet, that, according to Whitelock, he then 
and there formed the resolve to engage in what is celebrated as 
Waller's Plot ;” while Fenton's story is,f that he had already so 
committed himself, and that the king’s words were meant to inti- 
mate his acquaintance with, and gratitude for, the design. 

As Lord William Russell’s “ plot” became involved in its results 
with one of a very different kind, so Waller's “plot,” the object of 
which was to reinstate Charles by moral, not physical force, became 
entangled with one by Crispe, whose purpose was to use physical 
force as soon and as liberally as ever he could command it. Parallel 
straight lines in geometry never meet. But parallel crooked plots in 

litics very commonly meet, and that to their mutual discomfiture. 
The ublic are not scrupulous to discriminate in such cases between 
the physical force party and the moral force. It is easier to identify 
than to dissect ; and thus the mild congress of confederates is con- 
founded with the perilous nest of conspirators. Waller was not a 
conspirator ; he was only a quiet confederate. Happily, in the 
sequel, he was treated accordingly; others of the confederacy were 
executed in front of their own houses, but Waller, first by petting 


his trial put off, then by appealing from the military tribunal to the 


House of Commons, and lastly by the artful style of his defence, or 


rather submission (not forgetting a ‘‘ matter” of thirty thousand 
unds in bribes), managed to save his head, and was let off with a 
e of ten thousand pounds and banishment for life. This affair 
however, it is, on account of which those who scorn Edmund 
Waller claim their great right to scorn him. He and his brother-in- 


* Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, edited by Peter Cunningham (John Murray, 
1854), vol. i. pp. 224, 225. 


See Bell’s Memoir of Waller, p. 29. 
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law, Tomkyns, his right-hand man in the plot, when the plot was 
discovered, with abject haste protested their forwardness to confess 
not only whatever they knew, but whatever they suspected in the 
case of others. In the hope of thereby — their own immu- 
nity, they sowed broadcast on this side and that, charges of conspiracy 
and imputations of bad faith. Waller was ready to play the informer 
ad libitum. He named the Earl of Portland, and that peer was put 
in custody of the mayor. He named Lord Conway, and his lord- 
ship was Landed over to the sheriff. Against neither was there any 
evidence but Waller’s, and after durance vile and long, they were 
both admitted to bail. He named the Earl of Northumberland, but 
him the parliament was afraid to meddle with. Then he offered to 
give to parliament a full and particular account of the private con- 
versation of titled ladies, to hias confidence he had won his way 
by the prestige of poetry and wit; to tell how they corresponded 
with malignants, through what channels, to what extent, with what 
ulterior designs. ‘‘In plain terms,” says his latest biographer, “ he 
offered to turn informer against all those who had reposed implicit 
trust in his integrity, expecting thereby his own safety, which is 
said to have been promised him by Pym.” And this treachery, Mr. 
Bell justly adds, was all the more despicable, because it was gra- 
tuitous and unnecessary; for the parliament knew little or nothing 
definite of the plot, except the information acquired from these 
voluntary confessions. As for his own narrow — royalists and 
republicans agree to record it with contempt. ‘‘ Waller, though con- 
fessedly,” says Clarendon, “ the most guilty, with incredible dissimu- 
lation acted such a remorse of conscience, that his trial was put off, 
out of Christian compassion, till he might recover his understanding.” 
“Waller, for being more knave than the rest,” says Lucy Hutchin- 
son, “‘and impeaching his accomplices, was permitted to buy his 
life for ten thousand pounds.” Broken and battered in mind, body, 
and estate, Waller betook himself to foreign parts; residing for some 
time at Rouen, and thence removing to Paris, where he seems to 
have speedily recruited his strength and spirits, and kept up a table 
the profusion of which involved him in some pecuniary straits. 
He now obtained leave from Cromwell to return to England, and 
— his remaining years* in and parasitism, peace and plenty. 
is courtiership, ¢ seodinentllin, tal its hue and cry from whatever 
power it fastened on for the time being; in its essence there was an 
absolute sameness, in its accidents a signal variety: with constan 
the most admirable it glorified Oliver, and Charles, and James; wi 


* It was believed that at the very close of his career, when already his eightieth 
_ was come and gone, Waller ‘had the independence and the spirit to make a 
etermined stand in parliament against James’s absolutism. That helief has been 
dispelled, unwillingly, by Mr. Macaulay. The speech on the occasion referred to, 
which had been ascribed to Waller, turns out to have been really made by a Mr. 
Windham. “It was with some concern,” says the historian, “ that I found my- 
self forced to give up the belief that the last words uttered in public by Waller 
were so honourable to him.”—Macaulay: Hist. of Eng., ii, 24, note, 9th edition. 
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inconstancy the most exquisite it transferred its passion from the one 
to the other. was Waller ; the 
acile princeps of his day in polite adulation and e t complimen- 
duchesses, countesses,—all were treated with similar grace and thin 
superficial polish. Rightly says old Samuel Johnson, that neither 
Cromwell nor Charles could value Waller’s panegyric as the effect of 
_ conviction, or receive his praises as effusions of reverence: ‘ he that 
has flattery ready for all whom the vicissitudes of the world happen 
to exalt, must be scorned as a prostituted mind, that may retain the 
glitter of wit, but has lost the dignity of virtue.” Clarendon im- 
_ to our supple minstrel a habit of ‘ insinuation and servile 
ttery to the height the vainest and most imperious nature could be 
contented with.” The extent of that flattery, and its utter hollow- 
ness, were memorably shown when Waller declared, after inspecting 
the Duchess of Newcastle’s verses on the Death of a Stag, that he 
would have given all his own compositions to have written them; 
then, in reply to a remonstrance on the exaggeration of this compli- 
ment, assuring the remonstrant, that ‘‘ nothing was too much to be 
given that a y might be saved from the disgrace of such a vile 
performance.” ‘There needed not, however, any such illustration of 
the poet’s insincerity in glosing eulogies. We feel as we read that 
he could not feel as he wrote. One touch of nature, one outbreak 
of the heart, one sigh from the depths,—how many dozen pages 
of his you may turn over, how many score versicles of his you may 
examine, before you meet with that / 

Despite his shallow-heartedness, however, despite his proved 
readiness to turn informer against coroneted Chloris and tea, 
after their ladyships had admitted him into their boudoirs, as freely 
as they admitted their own espoused, duly coroneted, and dearly 
beloved Sylvanders and Damons,—Waller was yet, and continued 
to the end of the chapter, a general favourite, uncommonly well 
“ received” in society. There were attractive social qualities about 
the man. He loved to have around his table gatherings of the gay 
world, and cheerily discussed his glass of water, while the rest of the 
eV were pretty far advanced in what the late Dr. Maginn 

to call “civilation.”* Pottle-deep roisterers delighted in the 
radiant fancies and conversational spirits of the urbane water-drinker, 
whose sallies came forth as fast, ak told as well, as if they had been 
inspired by the best of frolic wine. If not a boon — him- 
self, he was the best of company for boon companions. . Saville, 
a well-soaked wine-bibber of the day, with a profound distaste for 
water-drinkers in general, had a mighty kindness for Ned Waller in 
particular: no man in England, he swore, should keep him compan 
without drinking but Ned Waller. There he sat, the poem | 
wigged old gent: —keeping the table, not in a roar, but in the 


* Civilation—by syncope, i.e. says De Quincey, by hiccough, for “‘ civilisation.’ 
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rightliest humour—his “full eye,” as gossip Aubrey says, “ 

out and working” as p flash 
“ fair thin skin,” and animated anew that pensive “ oval face, some- 
what of an olivaster,” while present complacency smoothed for a 
space the teeming wrinkles of his high forehead. Clarendon, who 
had no kindness for him,—and there was no love lost between 
them,—declares that the excellence and power of his wit, and 
pleasantness of his conversation, quite availed to cover a world of 
very great faults—that these winning qualities preserved his life (at 
the time of the Tomkyns and Crispe plots) from those who were 
most resolved to take it, and then preserved him again from the re- 
proach and contempt due to him for the means and manner of his 

and that they “continued to his age, with that rare 
felicity, that his company was acceptable a dl his spirit was 
odious; and he was at least pitied where he was most detested.” 
Some of his mots and repartees are to this day as well known, as in 
his they were highly relished. For example, the answer to 
Charles ITI., when his majesty twitted Waller with the inferiority of 
his “ Congratulation” to his “* Panegyric” on Cromwell: “ Poets, 
sir, succeed better in fiction than in truth.” Or his reply when told 
that James II. “ wondered he could think of marrying his daughter 
to a falling Church”—the lady being betrothed to Dr. Bi a 
— of the Establishment: “The king does me great honour 
in taking notice of my domestic affairs ; but I have lived long 


enough to observe that this falling Church has got a trick of rising 
again.” The fatal policy of James was commented on by Waller 
with the remark, that “he would be left like a whale upon the 
strand.” In a conversation with James himself, when Waller inci- 
dentally named Queen Elizabeth as “the greatest woman in the 


world,” ‘ I wonder,” said the king, “ you should think so; but I 
must confess she had a wise council.” ‘ And, sir,” said Waller, 
** did you ever know a fool choose a wise one?” His pointed say- 
ings in parliament were eagerly caught at within doors, and sure of 
an extraordinary run without. Honourable members, when they 
saw the venerable Father of the House on his legs, counted as ex- 
pectantly on something piquant as, in the present day, their succes- 
sors do, when the Speaker has called on Mr. Henry Drummond or 
(not to be one-sided) Mr. Bernal Osborne. Bishop Burnet assures 
us Waller was ‘‘the delight of the House, and, though old, said the 
liveliest things of any among them.” ‘Touching Duke James's 
influence in Tis brother’s lifetime, ‘Waller, the celebrated wit,” 
observed, that the House of Commons had resolved the duke should 
not reign after the king’s death: but the king, in opposition to 
them, had resolved he should reign even in his life. An earlier 
parliamentary mot of his, respecting a motion that recruits in the 
= troops should, as a sine gud non, be “ faithful and skil- 
ull riders,” is quoted by Mr. Cunningham from L’Estrange: “ It is 


most necessary,” said the poet, when pressed to speak to the motion, 


; 
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“that riders be faithfull least they runne away with their horses, 
and skilfull least their horses run away with them.” Burnet was 

robably right, however, when he alleged that Waller, in his per- 
Renanaen on the Westminster stage, was only concerned to say 
that which should make him be applauded; and that “ he never 
laid the business of the House to heart, being a vain and empty, 
though a witty man.” Vanity and emptiness underlie the wit of his 
verses, as well as of his life and conversation. 

For Johnson has done him no wrong in saying that Waller, as a 
poet, is never pathetic and very nally sublime; that the general 
character of his poetry is elegance and gaiety; and that he seems 
neither to have had a mind much elevated by nature nor amplified 
by learning. His behaviour in the Saccharissa affaire de coeur 
testifies to the qualities of his cawr—to its want of depth, warmth, 
and healthy action. The reproaches he heaps on her, in the lines 
“ At Penshurst,” when about to become the Pride of another, must 
have strengthened Saccharissa’s aversion from the idea of matin 
with a man of his disposition.* Mr. Bell remarks that he resigne 
himself to his fate, on this occasion, much in the manner of a man 
of easy gallantry in one of Etherege’s comedies—writing a letter 
stuffed with coarse raillery to Saccharissa’s sister, which “ strikingly 
illustrates the elasticity of spirit with which the vicissitudes of love 
were endured in those days.”+ Adulation conveyed in fluent metre 
and easy rhymes, this Waller could do con amore, and to the satis- 
faction of princes, peers, potentates, and patrons in general. He 
weighs the first Charles’s good deeds against King David’s,—Charles 
being then but a giddy juvenal, just returned from his Spanish 
adventures,—and of course King David kicks the beam. He com- 
pares with Solomon’s the ‘ships and buildings” perfected by 
Charles, and almost pities the Queen of Sheba. He is thankful 
that Henrietta Maria, the Queen of Britain, and the Queen of Love, 
moves in a sphere high enough to save the world from conflagra- 
tion by the glance of her peerless eyne. He is most thankful that 
Heaven sent, in the person of Cromwell, the ‘only cure” for Eng- 
land’s disasters, much power and piety in 
whose ‘‘ private life did a just pattern give, how fathers, husbands, 
pious sons should live,’—whose “ flaming courage,” and whose 
** matchless worth” dazzled all eyes, and upon whose bosom Eng- 
land “ soe. regen now gratefully reposed “her weary head.” 
He is thankful to turn from the “ matchless worth” of Cromwell to 
the incomparable virtues of the second Charles: true, that when 
Cromwell died,} the poet had sung how 


* But she could hardly have been prepared at any time for the bitterness and 
cold malice of the reply ascribed to him, on her asking him, in her old age, when 
he would again write such verses upon her as those of long ago. 

See the Letter in Bell’s “ Waller,” p. 89. 

That Waller should be at the trouble to sing any good of Cromwell, after 
Cromwell was dead, has been charitably urged as a proof of his superiority to the 
mere flatterer’s arts, But the Cromwell influence was not dead, and one of 
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Nature herself took notice of his death, 

And sighing, swelled the sea with such a breath, 

That, to remotest shores her billows rolled, 

The approaching fate of their great rulers told: 
but what of that ? what so easy as to “suffer a sea-change”? the 
sea was in agony at Oliver’s decease, but Charles comes back, king, 
and to enjoy his own again, and then, sings Waller, 

the revolted sea 
Trembles to think she did your foes obey. 


To Cromwell, Waller had said, 

Still as you rise, the State, exalted too, 

Finds no distemper while ’tis changed by you— 
and he had assured him of the reverent fear of surrounding and 
envious realms, and would bring bays and olives 

To crown your head; while you in triumph ride 

O’er vanquished nations, and the sea beside; 

While all your neighbour-princes unto you, 

Like Joseph’s sheaves, pay reverence, and bow. 


But when another king arose who knew not ‘ Joseph,” Waller was 
of opinion that “ Joseph” had brought the country to degradation, 
to become a very scorn of men, and a byword among the nations: 
Great Britain, like blind Polypheme, of late, 
In a wild rage, became the scorn and hate 
Of her proud neighbours, who began to think 
She, with the weight of her own force, would sink. 
But you are come, and all their hopes are vain ; 
The giant isle has got her eye again. 
Charles is the Alexander who has cut distracted England’s Gordian 
knot; the Archimedes whose “ power and skill make the world’s 
motion wait upon his will;” the Job, ‘ patience-crowned,” whose 
** trouble ends” in multiplied joy. James, again, is a “bolder hero” 
than “ great Achilles,” another Mars “ sent down by Jove to scourge 
rfidious men.” Waller is, indeed, ever profuse of mythological 
ulustrations: there was a craze for them among the poets and 
seg of the time; Milton indulged it, as where he is reminded 
y Eden of the vale of Enna, and by Satan’s struggle through 


opposing ranks, of Argo between the Cyancan rocks, or Odysseus 
between Scylla and age But Waller is a very prodigal of 
t 


his classical stores. He thinks he can never give us too much of 
his gods and demigods, that his nymphs and goddesses can never 
be de trop. And so we have perpetual entrées and rentrées of cloud- 
compelling Jove, and rosy Bacchus, and divine Arion, and bright 
Aurora, and ruffled Thetis, and fair Leucothoé, and Phoebus with 
the silver bow and the golden tresses, Venus emerging from the 
sea, and Hebe from the celestial wine-stores, and Vulcan from his 


Cromwell’s name and blood, if not of Cromwell’s spirit and after his own heart, 
was his successor in the Protectorate. Waller himself, indeed, refutes the cha- 
ritable construction, when he says that his panegyric on Oliver was all fiction. 
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smoky cave. When Charles IT. plants young trees “ in even ranks” 
in St. James's Park, he is certified that ‘‘ the voice of Orpheus, or 
Amphion’s hand, in better order could not make them stand.” 
Lady Sophia Murray—presuming her ladyship to be Waller’s 
Amoret,—is complimented on having, among other good points, a 
“ waist as straight and clean as Cupid’s shaft, or Hermes’ rod, and 
powerful, too, as either god.” The first Charles’s escape from ship- 
wreck (1623) is recorded in verse replete with allusions to “ Nep- 
tune’s smooth face,” ‘‘ Bacchus, the seed of cloud-com ling Jove,” 
“Titan’s car,” Phaeton, “great Maro,” “angry Juno,” “ bold 
neas,” angry Thetis,” Cupid’s string of many shafts,” Jason, 
Theseus, old Museus, Priam, and Hero and Leander. 

The “conceits” of Waller are not uncommonly more free than 
welcome. His thoughts, says Johnson, are sometimes hyperbo- 
lical, and his images unnatural. A Lady Dancing suggests to the 

t that “the sun in figures such as these, joys with the moon to 
play. “Upon His Majesty Repairing of St. Paul’s” we are told 

t 


He, like Amphion, makes those nr leap 
Into fair figures from a confused heap; 


For in his art of regiment is found 
A power like that of harmony in sound. 


** The Countess of Carlisle in Mourning” is ‘ A Venus rising from 
a sea of jet.” The Parce have cut off | untimely death the 


Duchess of Hamilton (1638), but the poet 


verse : 


ensure her life in his 


But since the Sisters did so soon untwine 
So fair a thread, I’ll strive to piece the line. 


Saccharissa is addressed in some lines on “The Lady who can sleep 


when she pleases” (by the way, Saccharissa’s portrait at Penshurst, 
according to Mr. Bell, is curiously suggestive of this power of 
sleeping at pleasure*), which begin : 

No wonder ve 4 from careful lovers flies, 

To bathe himself in Saccharissa’s eyes. 

As fair Astrea once from earth to heaven 

By strife and loud impiety was driven ; 

So with our plaints offended, and our tears, 

Wise Somnus to that paradise repairs. 


Anon Waller’s “ Muse, like bold Prometheus, flies, to light her 
torch at Gloriana’s eyes;” Henrietta Maria is Gloriana, and it seems 
She saves the lover, as we a stay, 
By cutting hope, like a lopped limb, away. 
‘My Lady Isabella” enchants a select coterie by her performances 


- the lute, plus the bye-play of her beaux yeux, and we are told 
ow 


* “The languishing softness of her large dreamy eyes, notwithstanding the 
latent fire they betrays the sense repose indicated in 
the poem.”—Bel/’s “Waller,” p. 78. 
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The trembling strings about her fingers crowd, 
And tell their joy for every kiss aloud— 


and then that 

So N , with in han 

His footing as it 
The “iron and lead, from earth’s dark entrails torn,” for purposes 
of war, force from our bard the lament— 


How high the rage of wretched mortals » 
Hovling thes mother’s bowels at their | 


The Princess (afterwards Queen) Mary is complimented after this 
Samsonian sort : 
As once the lion honey gave, 
Out of the strong such sweetness came; 
A royal hero, no less brave, 
Produced this sweet, this lovely dame. 


But enough of Waller's concetti—a line of things in which, after all, 
he enjoys the repute of being a — reformer. 
Were we to cite instances of rough and unmusical verses in 
Waller, it might but serve to make exceptions prove the rule: the 
being, in his metrical composition, a peculiar smoothness and 
evenness of structure. It is rarely, then, that one meets with lines 
so * all unsweet” and shambling as, ex. gr., 
So seemed her youthful soul not easily forced, 
Or from so fair, so sweet a seat divorced. 
Her fate at once did hasty seem and slow; 
At once foo cruel, and unwilling ¢oo.* 
Or this couplet : 
So like immortals round about thee they 
Sit, that they fright approaching death away. 
Or this line : 
Poor sheep from tempests, and their shepherds, shields.t 
Or this stanza: 
Great goddess ! 
Make heaven smile, 
That no storm disturb us while 
Thy chief care, our halcyon, builds her nest.§ 


Smoothness is too established a claim of Waller’s to be disproved 
by a few roughshod jog-trot specimens of this kind. Mr. Hallam 
ascribes to him a more uniform elegance, a more sure facility 
and — of expression, as well as a greater exemption from 
glaring faults, such as pedantry, extravagance, conceit, quaintness, 


obscurity, ungrammatical and unmeaning constructions, than _ 


of the Caroline era with whom he would naturally be compa 
His principal merit, says Mr. Bell, is that of having been the first 


* Gala’ 
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who uniformly observed the obligations of a strict metrical system. 
Elijah Fenton dubs him the very 


Maker and model of melodious verse. 


** Waller’s sweetness” has come down to us in conjunction with 
*‘ Denham’s strength,” bracketed together like downright Shippen 
and old Montaigne. But the sweetness is faintly perceptible to 
some organs of taste; it is in Saccharissa’s poet saccharine, sugary, 
—not the sweetness of poets who sing an ‘ angel’s song that bids 
the heavens be mute,” or a lullaby soothing as the susurrus of 
hidden brook in the leafy month of June. Finished, elaborate, and 
correct he is, above his fellows, exemplifying at some expense of 
time and toil his own monition to polish Tike marble the lines you 
would have last like marble, to ‘‘ reform” them, and not ‘‘ compose 
in haste.” He seems always, as Johnson said, to do his best, how- 
ever unworthy of his care be the subject of his strains. There are 
ten lines of his ‘‘ writ in the Tasso of Her Royal Highness,” which 
are said to have cost him the best part of a summer to finish off. 
His very earliest poem he seems to have lingered over with all the 
fastidiousness and caution of mature taste. In reference to certain 
stanzas of Roscoe’s, which, drawing a parallel between the poets and 
the — (e. g. Michael Angelo with Milton, Romano with 


Dryden, Correggio with Pope, &c.), suggest that, 
posed to WALLER’s amorous song 
art let wanton Titian try,— 


it was justly objected by Hartley Coleridge that there can be no 
fair comparison between Titian as a painter, and Waller as a poet, 
if established fame be a criterion of merit. ‘ Titian did not paint 
epigrams. If a pictorial correlative must be found for Waller, let 
him pair off with Monsieur Petitot, the famous miniaturist in 
enamel, who compressed the charms of many a court beauty into 
the dimension of a bracelet, which the fair original might wear 
unobtrusively upon her slender wrist. But besides the egregious 
inequality of the mighty Venetian and the English courtier, 
Waller’s real merit consisted in certain elegances of thought and 
light turns of phrase, for which the pencil offers no equivalent.” 
Apart from these, what becomes of his pretensions to an entry in 
the Book of the Poets—unless his Panegyric on Cromwell, and the 
— to “ The War with Spain” retain their hold on the public ? 
t is by such graceful morceaux as the lines “Ona Girdle,” and 
the song, ‘¢ Go, lovely rose,” that Waller is still known to us, and 
almost by them alone. 

Writing when he did, and what he did,—love poems, and poems 
to tickle the fancy, to amuse idle dignities, to flatter courtly rakes, 
—it is most note-worthy that Edmund Waller shunned what his 
fellow-choristers for the most part affected, a vile prurience of 
thought and imagery, foul from the core of the sentiment to the 
rind of the phrase. All honour to his abstinence from the common 
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ndering to vice and all uncleanness. And happy is it that the 

t impression he leaves us is the best. He dictated “ Divine 
Poems” when he was old, very old, and his eyes were dim, so that 
he could not see. He tells us there, in solemn and revering verse, 
his thoughts and aspirations, his regrets for the past, his hopes for 
the future. It is in an awful attitude that we leave him—moriturus 
nos salutat, His latest lines, if not quite sublime or pathetic, are all 
but both. Miratur limen Olympi: 


The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made ; 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal home. 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 


THE LAST WORDS. 


BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 


Tue wintry night had fallen, the sleet drove thick and fast, 
And with a dirge-like wail the trees swayed groaning in the blast ; 
But in a warm and cheery room the fire blazed high and bright, 
And crimson draperies shut out the wildness 5f the night. 

Yet places twain were vacant, their owners far away, 

And tidings had come o’er the wave of battle and affray ; 

So twas on saddened faces, and looks of hope and fear, 

The mellow homelight rested that last night of the year. 


And they, for whom wild earnest prayers were poured with many tears, 
The objects of that household’s love—its trembling anxious fears— 
One lay upon his death-bed ; the other at his side, 

Strove all in vain to stanch the flow of life’s slow ebbing tide. 

The dying arms were round his neck, the faltering accents strove 

To utter to his straining ear the faint farewells of love— 

The last, last priceless messages of that true heart and brave, 

To those whose tears might never fall upon his early grave. 


“ Oh, brother !” thus he murmured, “ to me it clearly seems 

That dim foreshowings of our fate come to us in our dreams. 

*Twas but a few short nights ago, in sleep, methought I stood 

Again beneath our father’s roof, my breast bestained with blood ; 
You all were there around the hearth ; my mother’s face was bowed, 
But I felt that she was weeping—I heard her sob aloud ; 

And on one place untenanted I saw the firelight shine : 

I woke in horror as I knew the empty place was mine. 


‘I know you will go home again with glory and with fame, 
To shed a new and brighter light upon our ancient name. 
They'll welcome you with gladness, but grief will mar their joy ; 


My mother’s heart will sorely yearn to greet her younger boy ; 
VOL. XXXVII. 
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My father’s eagle eye will fail, his manly voice grow weak, 
And bitter, bitter tears for me will stain our sister’s cheek ; 
But when you sit with them again around the old fireside, 
Oh, brother! brother, speak of me, and tell them how I died. 


“ Our father was a warrior, has still a warrior’s heart ; 

Twill cheer him in his grief to know I bravely did my part. 
Tell him that on the battle-day I shrunk not from the foe, 
That in the hottest strife I met the hand that laid me low. 
Say that when overborne I fell ’mid fierce contending bands, 

I gave my tattered ensign up to none but friendly hands. 

Oh tell him all that I would say, and bid him not to weep 

For him who met a soldier’s death, and sleeps a soldier’s sleep. 


“ Tell our mother that in those last hours of agony and pain, 

I’ve longed to see her gentle face, and hear her voice again. 

Could I but die within the arms that soothed my childhood’s rest— 
Could I but lay my weary head in quiet on her breast— 

This hour had lost its pang for me. And now, when life wanes fast, 
The blessed hopes she bade me know are with me to the last. 

He who hath called me early, my soul from death can save : 

She will not mourn as one who owns no trust beyond the grave. 


“ Tt is the last night of the year; when the pale dawn doth break, 
My spirit to another life in heaven shall awake. 

Oh, brother! it is soon to die—my life but just begun— 

The fame I hoped my sword should gain, so near, and yet unwon ! 
I know they’re speaking of us now, in that beloved home 

To which with honour and renown I fondly hoped to come. 

There will be sorrow in its halls for him whose day is done, 
They'll think of him who went with you, when you return alone. 


** You'll wander in the lonely glens that were so dear to me— 

You'll tread the heath and climb the hills that I no more may see— 

The woods, that echoed back our shouts of gleeful boyish play— 

The streams, where we have cast our lines full many a summer day— 
The chesnuts, where the stock-doves reared their nestlings year by year— 
The hazels, where the clustering nuts drooped by the glassy mere,— 

Our early haunts, our manhood’s home, so still and passing fair, 

You will return to them again, but I shall not be there. 


“T shall not be forgotten ; when my hounds go bounding by, 

You'll think of him whose voice was wont to answer to their ery- 

When other tones ring in your ear the gladsome sounds of yore, 

They'll bring to you one thought of those, which you shall hear no more. 
Oh! then you will remember this long and fearful night, 

And tears that bring no shame to strength shall rise and dim your sight, 
And many a sad and mournful sigh your heart will heave for me, 

And the low grave where I shall rest, far, far beyond the sea.” 


The faint head leaned more heavily, the low voice died away, 
And the brother, in a last embrace, prest what was now but clay. 
At morn they dug a narrow grave without the camp—and there 
They covered in with alien soil that form so brave and fair ; 

And that dark mound of earth beneath the hill was all to show 
That a noble and a loving heart slept dreamlessly below. 
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WINTER IN THE CRIMEA. 


Ir is impossible, notwithstanding the comforting assurances of the 
Minister of War, and the accounts daily accumulating of supplies sent 
out and sending out, not to entertain the most serious apprehensions with 
regard to the welfare and the safety of our countrymen in the East. It 
has been the writer’s fate to have spent several winters in Asia Minor, 
and he can testify that such winters are of extraordinary severity. Nor 
can there be much difference between the climate of Asia Minor and 
that of the Crimea, except in so far as a peculiarly continental climate— 
always the most severe—is modified by the peninsular character of the 
country and its physical aspect. But such advantages as the Crimea 
apparently posesses over Lesser Asia, are almost counterbalanced by a more 
northerly latitude, and by the greater or less exposure, more especially 
¢ the steppe of Northern Crimea, to the truly continental winter of 
ussia. 

At Angora, in Central Asia Minor, at an elevation of 2700 feet above 
the level of the sea, snow began to fall on the 16th of December, and 
continued, with slight intermissions, till the 4th of January. During 
this storm the thermometer fell, on the 19th of December, to 18 deg. 
below freezing point. On the 28th the thermometer was 15 Cent. +-5 Far., 
or 27 deg. below freezing point. Not a native was to be seen in the 
streets, and the dogs were perishing in the bazaars. The most rapid 
streams were freezing in their course, the vapour of the mouth hung in 
icicles on the moustache ; the cold was almost unendurable. Early in 
January the weather cleared up, and a fine clear frost set in, the atmo- 
sphere being at first filled with icy particles. This lasted till the latter 
end of the month, when winter broke up with rapid thawing, rain, and 
sleet. 

The writer also passed great part of a winter on the Ishik Tagh. The 
thermometer varied at 10 in the morning between + 2 and + 12, or 
from 30 to 22 deg. below freezing point, the snow was four feet deep, 
and utterly untrafficable. These dreary winter months passed without 
any possibility of extricating oneself from such a position, and with very 
few resources, were spent in a wood hut, with wood for fuel, and ordinary 
travelling clothes and equipage, with much privation and discomfort, 
but not the slightest sickness or suffering. 

But such severe winters are by no means confined to Asia Minor. 
Being, in January, 1836, at Ain-Tab, a large town on the southern slope 
of the Taurus, immediately upon the plains of Syria, the thermometer 
was found to fall as low as at Angora, + 5 of Far., or 27 deg. below 
freezing point. There was a great deal of snow on the ground, and 
several caravans had been lost through the inclemency of the weather 
and the severity of the frost. 

If this is the case, then, immediately above the—in summer-time— 
burning plains of Syria, nothing less can possibly be anticipated of the 
more exposed parts of the Crimea. This peninsula resembles somewhat 
in aspect the Isle of Wight. A range of hills, which assumes in parts 
a mountainous character, called the Yaila Tagh, “Summer Quarters 
E2 
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Mountains,” or “Chalet Mountain,” and which attains an elevation of 
5180 feet in its culminating point, the Tshatir Tagh, or Table Mountain, 
lines the southern portion of the peninsula. This chain is strictly divided 
into two ranges, the Yaila Tagh and the Karahi Yaila; the Tschatir 
Tagh being between the two. The Karahi Yaila, or ‘“ Summer Quarters 
of the Black Horde,” is a little more removed from the sea than the Yaila 
Tagh, but both leave a low fringe of shore, which corresponds to the 
undercliff of the Isle of Wight, and which, in point of climate, is the 
Crimean Tempe. Sheltered from the north winds, snow seldom lies in 
this favoured tract, which is the seat of the country-houses of the more 
wealthy merchants of Odessa and of the mansions of the nobility. At 
the picturesque pass of Baidar, the rocky hills come down close to the 
sea, leaving nothing but abrupt cliffs, which descend gradually to Cape 
Khersonese—the lighthouse of which is built upon the sands, and having 
the narrow inlet of Balaklava on its face. From this contour of country 
all the great rivers have their course northwards of the Crimean range of 
hills, and flow westward into the Bay of Kalamita, or eastward into the 
Silvash, or Putrid Sea, which is separated by the remarkable tongue of 
land called Arabat from the sea of Azov. At the head of these waters, 
and on the northern slope of the mountains, are the only three towns of 
the Crimea—Simferopol, Karasu, and Baktchi-Sarai. The ports are 
Eupatoria, or Koslov ; Sebastopol ; Balaklava ; Aloupka; Yalta ; Aloushta ; 
Kaffa, or Theodosia; and Kertch. The shores of the Putrid Sea are 
barely fit for human habitation. The vast plains, or steppe, which stretch 
to the northward and occupy the greater part of the peninsula, impreg- 
nated with saline particles, hot and dry in summer, are cold and humid in 
winter, except when covered, for a period that varies between a month 
and six weeks, with snow, over which the usual Russian sledge convey- 
ances can be driven with the greatest expedition. The peninsula of 
Kertch, it is to be observed, is less hilly, and has still more of an insular 
climate. The Tauric Chersonese, where the allies are stationed, rising 
gradually from the sea to the Tirka Kari hills, an offset of the Yaila Tagh, 
also possesses more of the humid climate of an island than the northern 
plains, or steppe, but is, at the same time, exposed to the cold winds that 
blow steadily from the continent when once winter is set in, and, in autumn 
and spring, to all the stormy vagaries of the Euxine, which has upon the 
present occasion more than vindicated its ancient renown. 

Every school-boy knows how the ship Argo was nearly sunk by the 
stormy vaters of the Euxine, and the adventurous Argonauts swallowed 
up in its turbulent depths. Arrian, who navigated the same sea in the 
time of the Emperor Adrian, nearly experienced a similar disaster. 

The classic poets seized upon this evil repute of the Black Sea; and it 
is not a little remarkable that the rotatory character of its storms, as 
lately experienced off the Crimea, did not pass by unobserved by the 
ancients. Thus Virgil, describing a storm, specifies several winds as 
either blowing at the same time or in rapid succession : 


Una Eurus notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 
Africus. 


Armn., lib. i. ver. 89. 


And Ovid says, in still more express terms : 
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Inter utrumque fremunt immani turbine venti 
Nescit, cui domino pareat, unda maris. 
Nam modo purpureo vires capit Eurus ab ortu: 
Nunc Zephyrus, sero vespere missus, adest : 
Nunc gelidus sicca Boreas bacchatur ab Arcto: 
Nunc notus adversa prelia fronte gerit. 
Trist., lib. i., el. ii., ver. 25. 


Arrian describes his fleet as being first incommoded by the north-west 
wind, called in that country, Thrascias; or by the Greeks, Sciron. It 
came, however, about to the south, and from thence to the south-west; 
so that, in the course of the tempest, the wind shifted to every point of 
the compass, like the storm above described by Ovid, once himself an 
exile in the Crimea. 

The law of storms, as developed in modern times by the researches of 
Reid, Piddington, Maury, and Redfield, teaches us, that north of the 
Equator rotatory storms commence with a high barometer and light airs 
from the southward, succeeded immediately by a rapid fall of the mer- 
cury, the gale commencing at S.S.E., or S. by E. veering to S.S.W. 
and W., and ending at W.N.W. or N.W., while the path of the centre 
of the storm moves from the westward in an easterly direction. Hence 
the loss to our fleets arose from the most furious part of the gale finding 
the vessels anchored on a lee-shore, with a bad holding-ground. The 
remedy was to have put to sea the moment the fall of the barometer and 
the veering of the wind indicated that a severe rotatory gale had 
commenced. 

The meteorological tables of Professor Dové, of Berlin, give for Se- 
bastopol a mean winter temperature of 35 deg. 94 min., a mean spring 
temperature of 51 deg. 62 min., a mean summer temperature of 70 deg. 
57 min., a mean autumn temperature of 53 deg. 76 min., and a mean 
annual temperature of 52 deg. 97 min.; giving as the difference between 
the hottest and coldest months only 36 deg. 88 min. But this does not 
give the extreme range of the thermometer. It would have required for 
that purpose to have had the maximum and minimum points. Colonel 
Sykes, an experienced practical meteorologist, compares this climate to 
that of Dijon, Paris, and London. 

This comparison is further justified by the table of the temperature of 
the Crimea, compiled from the observations of Professor Steven, at Sim- 
feropol, made during twelve consecutive years, from the Ist of January, 
1822, to the Ist of January, 1834. The place of observation was about 
850 feet above the level of the sea, exposed to the east, but sheltered 
from the north winds, The elevation of the plateau on which our army 
is encamped is little short of this, and is exposed to all winds. These 
tables give the temperature of the winter and spring months as follows: 


At At 2 p.m. At 10 p.m. 
Sunrise. Maximum. Mean. 


35 
33 
30 
32 
” 39 
» April 12 ,, 48 
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These are means; but the same tables, as given in Count Demidoff’s 
travels, record the important fact that the average lowest point of the 
thermometer during these twelve years was 2 degrees of Fahrenheit 
(14:21 of Reaumur), which is even lower than the winter temperature 
of Angora, being 30 degrees below freezing point—a point only most 
accidentally attained in Dijon, Paris, or London; but at Simferopol we 
are further informed, upon the same authority, that the thermometer 
varied from 10 degrees of Fahrenheit, or 22 degrees below the freezing 
point in 1824, to many degrees below zero of Fahrenheit—a perfect 
Arctic or Siberian winter—in 1828. 

The greatest cold, according to Professor Steven, oecurs between the 
18th of January and the end of February ; and it is acknowledged, by all 
who have wintered in the Crimea, that the frequent alternation in the 
winter months of the temperature, below and above the freezing point, 
constitutes one of the most trying circumstances of winter. 

The mean temperature of a place where the climate is an extreme one, 
as at New York and Pekin, Moscow, Simferopol, and Angora, is no 
criterion as to the amount of suffering which may be produced by the 
extreme of summer heat or that of winter cold: thus, Angora is unen- 
durable to its own inhabitants at the two extremes. The mean tempera- 
ture of Pekin is the same as that of the coasts of Britanny, yet the summer 
is hotter than at Cairo, and the winter as cold as at Upsal. 

A remarkable datum for the rigour of a Crimean winter is to be found 
in the fact that the strait between the European and Asiatic coasts—the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus—is not unfrequently frozen across; so that 
loaded waggons cross from shore to shore. In the year 1065, the direct 
distance from Kertch to Tmutarakan was measured on the ice by Prince 
Gleb, son of St. Vladimir, and found to be 30,054 fathoms. If the 
present winter should be a severe one, and Kertch and its strait be not 
carefully watched, a large portion of the army of the Caucasus will he 
moved up to the reinforcement of the Crimean army by that route.* 

The severity of cold is much increased, as has been shown by the 
experience of our Arctic travellers, by wind; and this appears to be an un- 
pleasant concomitant of a Crimean winter. A correspondent of the 
papers, who signs himself “‘ One who has wintered in the Crimea,” says : 
* Do not let us delude ourselves as to the amount of cold in the Crimea 
during the winter. I can solemnly affirm that nothing but oilskin over 
wool or fur can exclude the bitter winds.” This is a most important 
testimony, and strikes at once at the foundation of all considerations of 
winter clothing for our troops. It is certain that no amount of woollens 
are sufficient in wind. The stores provided by the authorities for the 
army in the Crimea comprise, according to the Minister of War, 150,000 
worsted socks, 90,000 woollen frocks, 90,000 flannel drawers, 91,397 
pairs of boots, 13,000 of shoes, 80,000 pairs of woollen gloves, 30,000 

* Speaking of Odessa, Dr. Clarke says:—“ It has also the advantage of being 
so rarely obstructed by ice, that a vessel may generally escape; whereas, in other 
ports of the Black Sea, an enemy upon the ice may attack the ships as well as the 
works: this happened when the Russians took Oczakoff. The extraordinary 
degrees of temperature in these latitudes are altogether unaccountable. Captain 
Bergamini informed us that his ship was once detained five months in the mouth 


of the Danube by the freezing of the sea. Ovid, during his residence near the 
same place, had witnessed a similar event.”—Trist., Eleg. lib. iii. 10. 
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overcoats, 35,000 fur caps, 20,000 leather gauntlets, 80,000 pairs of long 
woollen stockings, 40,000 railway wrappers, 40,000 waterproof capes, 
12,000 buffalo hides, 12,000 pairs of sealskin mits, 40,000 fur coats, be- 
sides horse-cloths, comforters, leather mits, and a variety of other articles. 
Add to this, that Mr. Commissary Filder did his best to repair the sad 
disaster entailed by the loss of the Prince by sending off to Constanti- 
nople to buy up all the greatcoats and warm clothes fit for the use of the 
troops to be had in that city; and a vessel named the Ignis Fatuus 
happening to have a stock of waterproof and useful goods on board, he 
immediately ordered that the whole of the cargo should be bought up in 
bulk, If woollens must be used, the greatcoats made at Constantinople 
are much better adapted for the climate than ours. They are made, like 
the Greek capote, of rough brown cloth, very thick and very coarse, but 
well adapted to keep out wet and cold, and have a hood which is in- 
valuable at night or in wet weather. The Tartars and Surrujis, or 
muleteers and postmen, use a short coat with a hood of the same 
material, which just comes down to the haunches; it is decorated, 
Oriental fashion, with red braid or tassels. All persons much exposed 
to weather also use the common Tartar felt boots, which afford excel- 
lent protection to the feet and legs. The thick cloaks used by the 
peasantry generally throughout the East, and which are made of camel 
hair, are also very warm, and almost impervious to rain. 

One of the great peculiarities of the present expedition has been too 
great a disregard of the resources of the country. This cannot be entirely 
attributed to ignorance, for Mr. Layard in the House, and travellers 
through the press, have done their best to intimate what these resources 
were. Now we read in the papers of the construction of huts in Eng- 
land, at Trieste, and at Constantinople, when the whole coast of Asia 
Minor, from the Bosphorus to Trebizond, is, with the exception of a few 
miles of clearance for cultivation here and there and around towns, and 
the occasional low, flat, pastoral deltas of great rivers, feeding large herds 
of buffalos and sheep, one continuous forest. The great forests of the 
Yaila Tagh above Nicomedia, called by the Turks Aghatsh Danghiz, or 
the “Sea of Trees,” has roadsteads, or ports, at Vizir Khan; Milan, or 
Lefker ; at Akchah Sshahir ; and at Harakli. The small trading vessels of 
the Black Sea, used by the natives, are constructed on account of the 
facility of procuring wood at Akchah Shahir, and immense quantities of 
wood are shipped at the same port, as also at Nicomedia, for Constanti- 
nople. Now does it not appear strange that wooden huts should be sent 
for to England, Trieste, and Constantinople, when the material—even 
seasoned wood—existed in inexhaustible quantities close at hand, and no 
want of workmen in the same neighbourhood! If these vast natural re- 
sources could not be made of avail for carpentry, they might at least have 
been had recourse to with the neighbouring coal mines for fuel. Already 
in November there was little or no fuel in the camp but such roots and 
twigs as the men could grab up to boil their kettles, and that when the 
ration of coffee was served out in its raw state, and men and officers were 
left to roast and grind it as best they could. 

There is no doubt that the skins of animals, whether of sheep or buf- 
falo, or more valuable furs, are great preservatives against wet and cold, 
but they are cumbersome, unsightly, dificult to dry, apt to get dirty and 
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harbour vermin, and in the way in action or any other emergency. The 
ordinary oilskins and mackintoshes are flimsy, and soon torn or worn out. 
The real thing is duck or canvas, oiled and painted. Sailors make their 
own weather-coats of such materials, which they oil well several times, 
drying at each time, and then laying on successive layers of black paint, 
till adapted to resist any amount of rain, like the aprons of an omnibus. 
Coats of this description, lined, and buttoning up at the throat, may 
be seen at most outfitters. They might, if necessary, be lined with fur. 
But what would a woollen coat lined with fur be after twelve hours in the 
trenches, or on the outposts, in a heavy rain ? Coats of the description 
we mention would answer all the purposes of buffalo robes or other 
skins, and would answer for bedding as well as clothing. As to pea- 
coats, they are almost undeserving of mention as a resource against cold 
wind, rain, and exposure by night and day. The Russian troops wear 
sheepskins in winter, merely because they cannot afford better. The 
coat reaches to the knees, and a leathern belt confines it to the waist. 
It has a high collar, and a leathern button and loop at the neck. The 
wool is clipped to about an inch or so of the skin, and that side is worn 
next the body. The outer surface is left as it is, and soon becomes 
greasy, after which it is less permeable to rain. Boots lined with sheep- 
skin, made large so as to cover the trousers, and reaching up to the 
knees, are also commonly worn in Russia during the winter. These are 
frequently rubbed with grease so as to resist the wet. Lambskin, dog- 
skin, or catskin caps, with the wool on, and having two flaps to cover 
the ears, are also considered as indispensable articles of attire ina Russian 
winter. Something of this kind is to be furnished to our soldiery. In 
the absence of sheepskins or felt, hose may be drawn over the boots. 
The best covering for the hands is admitted by practical men to be mits 
made of buckskin, or other soft leather, lined with thick blanketing. 
These mits must have no division except one for the thumb ; and they 
should be attached to each other by a cord, and slung over the neck, 
and ought to be large enough to allow of the hand being inserted or 
removed with the greatest ease. With such mits the Indians and other 
residents in America are enabled to shoot and hunt in all weathers, by 
removing the right hand from its covering when they are going to fire, 
and, when they have pulled the trigger, replacing it. Gloves may be 
worn inside if requisite. Who has not had his fingers so benumbed in 
our common gloves, when snipe or duck shooting in a snow-storm, as 
to be almost unequal to drawing the trigger? The boots and shoes 
should also be made so large as to admit two or three pairs of stockings 
and a false sole of felt, as also to give full play to the toes. Notwith- 
standing the sneering with which the statement of toes being pulled off 
with the boots was met, there is no doubt of the possibility of such an 
event; and the worst is, there is no warning of the mischief till reaction 
takes place. To preserve the extremities from being frost-bitten, it 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon that thickness and softness of cover- 
ing are not the only necessary precautions; a freedom from tight 
pressure is equally necessary. With tight boots, in cold weather, a man 
is unfit for any work whatever. The Turkish red boots are made so 
large that the foot lies easy in them covered with two pairs of socks 
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and a felt boot coming up to the knee. This was the writer’s ordinary 
winter attire, with a cloth coat lined with fur. 

It is not only cold that the army will have to encounter in a Crimean 
winter. During November and December there is a great deal of rain, 
accompanied by snow-storms, called met¢e/s in the country, and fol- 
lowed after Christmas by more snow and severe frost, which lasts till the 
second week in February. The most trying weather is when the thermo- 
meter ranges between 0 deg. and 10 deg., accompanied by a strong, pene- 
trating north wind, and this lasts sometimes for weeks together. The two 
last weeks of February are often fine, and sometimes the days are even 
warm. During the month of March there is either biting north wind, 
with snow, or the weather is stormy, with cold rains. The spring usually 
sets in about the middle of April, and in a few days the thermometer rises 
to 70 deg. or 80 deg., soon after which the hot weather begins. The 
growth of the caper plant proves nothing in an extreme climate beyond 
that the summer is hot enough for its fructification, and that it is suffi- 
ciently hardy to stand the winter. This is the case with many plants. 
The Nigella Damascena is a better test of a hot summer and a mild 
winter. 

The Crimean fever is a proverbial thing. Dr. Clarke, a fair authority, 
wrote of the Crimea: “ Fevers are so general during summer, through- 
out the peninsula, that it is hardly possible to avoid them. If you drink 
water after eating fruit, a fever follows; if you drink milk, eat eggs, or 
butter—a fever ; if during the scorching heat of the day yon indulge in 
the most trivial neglect of clothing—a fever ; if you venture out to enjoy 
the delightful breezes of the evening—a fever: in short, such is the dan- 
gerous nature of the climate to strangers, that Russians must consider the 
country as a cemetery for the troops which are sent to maintain its posses- 
sion. This is not the case with regard to its native inhabitants, the 
Tartars ; the precautions they use, added to long experience, insure their 
safety. Upon the slightest change of weather they are soon wrapped up 
in sheepskins, and covered by thick felt, while their heads are swathed in 
—" bandages of linen, or guarded by warm stuffed caps, fenced with 
wool.” 

There may be a little exaggeration in this. The Crimea has been the 
seat of powerful colonies. Greeks and Genoese have held the keys of the 
commerce of the world in its thriving ports. Its undercliff is favoured by 
the fashion and the wealth of Russia. But certain it is that none can 
dwell along the shores of the Putrid Sea; and too much precaution cannot 
be instilled into the minds of soldiers and officers, who proverbially disre- 
gard danger till it reaches them. 

It is well known that after a campaign of ordinary severity men die 
from very trifling diseases, on account of the terrible exhaustion and de- 
pression which inevitably follow physical and mental efforts pushed be- 
yond what body and mind can safely bear. Our men must now be in 
the worst possible condition from constant watching, exposure, fatigue, 
and insufficient food. 

It is not too much then to say that that scourge, which in all ages and 
in all countries has been the pest of camp and army, will inevitably 
break out. When dysentery, which a distinguished medical writer calls 
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the soldier’s worst and most remorseless foe, creeps in, we may be sure 
that the time of his bitterest trial is at hand. This is a truth to which 
every campaign bears witness, and many a successful general has at the 
last moment been obliged to draw back his victorious army even in sight 
of the prize. The student of military medicine can cite examples of this 
in every age, from the army of St. Louis wasting with scorbutic dysentery, 
or the English soldiers decimated at Azincourt, to the days of Marl- 
borough or Wellington, when more than once the flower of the British 
army nearly melted away. 

We are not among those who wish to make the worst of a thing, and 
although we desire to see the soldier’s condition raised and improved in 
accordance with the advanced ideas and appliances of the age, we neither 
want to see him lapped in ease nor stultified by luxuries. But this is a 
very serious question ; and without the most complete forethought and 
the most strenuous exertions, the fate of the army at Moscow may be ours 
also. The authorities are doing great things, and with the exception of 
our beau idéal of a wet and cold winter's covering, are sending out all 
needful things, and such things as will, with the blessing of Providence, 
and the capabilities for endurance of our gallant countrymen, carry them, 
we hope and trust, safely through the winter. Even in the matter of 
food, although there are no vegetables, nor oranges, except such have been 
provided by the Crimean Army Fund, to keep off scurvy and dysentery, still 
some speak in the most encouraging language. ‘ As for myself,” writes 
Mr. Russell—the historian of the campaign, par excellence—“I can 
safely assert, from a good deal of actual knowledge on the subject, that a 
man can live on the rations of a private soldier day after day, and can, 
with the blessing of Heaven, maintain good condition and strong health 
upon them alone. Let any one who likes it get up at six o’clock every 
morning—earlier if need be—take his breakfast of soaked and fried biscuit, 
tea, and a slice of beef or rasher of ration pork ; let him, after some hours 
of honest exercise, eat his dinner, composed of a good soup of ration beef 
and rice, or of boiled pork and rice ; then let him wash it down with his 
gill of ration rum, follow the meal (should he be a smoker) by a sound 
pipe of ration tobacco, eat a bit of ration biscuit, and drink a cup of ration 
tea or coffee ere he goes to bed at dark, and I am quite certain he will 
feel, at the end of the week, that he has lived, if not ‘unwisely and too 
well,’ at least cleanly and wholesomely, as a gentleman should, and that 
he has consumed enough of nutritious food to develop his strength, and 
fit him for any exertion of which his bodily frame may be capable.” 

“ The Commissariat department of this army,” adds the same excellent 
authority—the more to be depended upon as unsparing in denouncing 
abuses—“ in spite of unforeseen calamities, in spite of deficient transport, 
of bad roads, of sea delays, of winds and waves, have contrived to feed 
the men wonderfully well; and I maintain, and ever will do so, that no 
body of troops ever took the field with such an abundance of supplies 
derived from distant countries, and that no army was ever so well fed 
when away from their own homes as the present British expedition. That 
it may be so to the end is all that a soldier can ask.” 

This is truly consoling, and we hope that all our forebodings of evil 
may be as visionary as the porter, of which we heard so much, and the 
preserved vegetables which have been so strenuously recommended by 
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the faculty. Unfortunately, we have had some experience in campaigning 
as well as Mr. Russell, jon shall wait the winter over before we give in 
our adhesion to the fiat that everything has been done that could be 
done. Much has been done undoubtedly, but not a thing has been done 
till after the time had come when it was wanted. 

There are the winter huts. How many will there be in the Crimea 
by New Year’s-day? Already, by the 3rd of November, — 
bore a thick coat of frost, the plumes of the Highland bonnets s oe 
white instead of black, and the tips of the fingers and toes are described 
as feeling like lumps of ice. This was at the very time that the huts 
were being ordered. After the great rotatory storm of the 13th, man 
men perished of starvation. The very idea of wintering on the uplan 
of the Tauric Khersonesus was by no means popular. _ If it is impossible 
to carry a fortress as strong as Gibraltar by storm, why, when the rein- 
forcements come, not attack the enemy, drive him across the Crimean 
steppe, and occupy Baktchi-Sarai, Simiero ol, Karasu, Kertch, and Kaffa 
as winter-quarters ? The Russians pe not venture upon an assault 
with a position strongly held at the northern foot of the hills, their army 
advancing over an exposed steppe, and out-flanked on the left by an 
adequate force at Eupatoria. ‘The garrison of Sebastopol might, to a 
certain extent, repair the damage done hitherto, but that would be 
nothing to the advantages gained by relieving the army of an ever- 
threatening force in the field, procuring excellent winter-quarters, and 

-being in position to invest this queen fortress in spring. As it is, Sebas- 
topol may be taken, but could not be held with the northern forts in the 
hands of the enemy. But the army at Balaklava, Baktchi-Sarai, and 
Eupatoria, and the fleet in command of the sea, Sebastopol would in 
reality be invested all the winter, and would be reduced to the greatest 
straits. It might be said that the allies at Baktchi-Sarai, Simferopol, and 
Karasu would be further removed from facilities of supplies than ever. 
This would be more than counterbalanced by the resources of the country 
itself, the Tartars being, as is well known, fiendly to their cause. 

The immense reinforcements which the Tsar is only waiting for the 
sledge season and a frozen Cimmerian Bosphorus to pass over into the 
Crimea, would be kept at bay by holding Kertch and the confines of the 
steppe. Mr. hese was as usual pooh-poohed, when he spoke of re- 
inforcements to the tune of 200,000 men, in the same way that the 
Minister of War urged, that because he did not anticipate the facility 
with which reinforcements were brought over to fight the battle of 
Inkerman, nobody else foresaw such a contingency! The army of 
the north, relieved of the presence of a fleet in the Baltic, may be in 
part sent to the Crimea; the Grenadiers may relieve the army on the 
Vistula of a large contingent; the army of the Caucasus, set at liberty 
by the severe winter of the Caspian, may be put on the move; and the 
attitude of Austria is scarcely sufficiently defined to give hopes that any 
diversion will be made by that power on the Pruth. Under such cir- 
cumstances, if desirable, 300,000 may be the number sent to the Crimea 
instead of 200,000. The best way to meet such a contingency is the 
one in practical operation, and by which we are led to hope, that what 
with French, English, and Turks, there will soon be some 200,000 
allies in the Crimea ; and the best strategic movements by which the 
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intentions of Russia could be thwarted, would be by forcing the existing 
Crimean army to battle, or driving it across the steppe, and occupyin 
such a position as would render a relief of Sebastopol by the project 
reinforcements impossible. 

Upon this subject, so favourable is the aspect of things—whether we 
persevere in the siege and attempt a real investment when sufficient re- 
inforcements shall have arrived, or we adopt the plan of an open campaign, 
with prospective good winter quarters—still, we say, the aspect of things 
is so favourable, both at home and abroad, that we cannot express the as- 
tonishment and dismay with which we first read of the proposed embodi- 
ment of a foreign force in the heart of brave old England! Anything more 
unpopular and more unconstitutional it is impossible to have devised or to 
have propounded. It is true that we have had foreign legions, and have 
still to pay for them at the cost of nearly a million a year, but it was as allies 
to fight in their own country. We went to the assistance of Germany 
and Spain; the Germans and Spaniards did not come to ours. There 
was the same difference as if we now subsidised and officered a Turkish 
legion to fight against the Russians. There could be no possible objec- 
tions to such a step: on the contrary, it is one of those sound practical 
suggestions which have come from without, and could not be too soon 
adopted by those in authority. There is a great deal of sensitiveness 
among some as to all criticisms and suggestions that come from without. 
They are the mere ebullitions of tempers which cannot bear ruffling. 

Those in authority have happily shown themselves above such petti- 
ness, and have in most instances adopted the best practical and well- 


~ meant suggestions of dilettante observers and thoughtful critics. It is 


true that it has been explained that the proposed foreign legion is not to 
take the place of our own militia, but is merely to be trained here and 
enrolled in battalions previous to being despatched to the seat of war. 
But even this does not take away from the objectionable nature of the 
proposed act. How many Englishmen are debarred from entering the 
service by mere forms and customs, or by the expense, or by want of 
interest? Will the bringing in of foreign troops relieve these already 
existing difficulties? They will increase them a hundred-fold. We are 
thus then in reality subsidising foreigners to the exclusion of our own 
fellow-countrymen. As to men, they would always be obtained in suffi- 
cient numbers if their pay were raised, and with it the estimation and 
consideration of the service, whether it be regular or militia. Nothing 
is more desirable in the present advanced state of civilisation, and in the 
present condition of this country, wealthy and commercial, with much, 
everything indeed, at stake, but with limited military resources, than 
that the wages, the character, and the condition of the soldier should be 
raised, that his road to honour and his chances of promotion should 
be, if possible, assured to him, and his whole social position ameliorated. 
The number of men lost in the Crimea would alone point out the policy 
of such-a conduct. Those who hold the strings of the public purse may 
grumble at such a suggestion, but it is what all England asks. The 
public like to be well served, and it wishes also to show its gratitude. 
The common soldier can no longer be passed over as a trooper, as one of 
a flock fed to be killed; his countrymen look upon him as one of a band 
of heroes, and wish to see him rewarded, provided for, and respected. 
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THE ECRIVAIN PUBLIC. 
By Duptey CosTELLo. 


I. 
THE RUE DE CROULEBARBE. 


AutHoucH Paris, at the present time, has, in all probability, been 
almost as thoroughly explored as London by the thousands of English, 
of all degrees, who flock to the French capital, it is likely enough that 
the street which bears the somewhat singular name of Croulebarbe may 
still remain a ¢erra incognita to the majority of our wandering country- 
men. 

There is, indeed, no particular reason why a stranger in Paris should 
go out of his way in search of it, for there is nothing to reward him for 
his trouble when he gets there. It contains no theatre or other place of 
amusement, no hotels, no shops, not even an estaminet, a greengrocer’s, 
or a commerce de vins; the houses are more or less disconnected, the 
street—a very crooked one—having never been exactly finished; it is 
not pleasant for pedestrians, having no ¢roétoir ; neither is there much 
enjoyment in driving through it, the general character of the pavement 
being dislocating and unsatisfactory. 

Yet the quarter in which the Rue de Croulebarbe stands is tolerably 
well known to the curious, for one end of it adjoins the famous manufac- 
tory of the Gobelins, a sufficient reason, perhaps, why the glory of the 
street—if it have any—is altogether eclipsed. Be this as it may, such as 
I have described it is the actual condition of the Rue de Croulebarbe, as 
any one may ascertain for himself who doubts my topographical accuracy; 
and if it be so unattractive now, I leave you to judge what kind of place 
it was a few years ago, when the edile’s duties were far more imperfectly 
administered. 

Considerations, however, which usually have weight in the choice of a 
domicile, seem not to have influenced the occupants of the street in 
general, and certainly did not deter one particular individual from taking 
up his residence in it. This was an elderly man,—he might, in fact, be 
called old,—who had established himself in one of the poorest-looking 
houses there. To him, apparently, it mattered little whether the locality 
were agreeable or the reverse, for it was only at night that he was to be 
found in his apartment in the guatriéme au-dessus de Tentresol, on the 
side of the street which overlooks the valley of the Biévre,—that lively 
stream whose dirty waters suggest the idea of nothing better than an 
animated gutter. What occupation he followed nobody knew, nor did the 
generality care to inquire. It was sufficient for Madame Crouton, the 
portiére who had charge of the house, that the rent was regularly paid a 
quarter in advance, and though the sum was not heavy—only three franes 
a week—Monsieur Martin, or “le vieux Monsieur,” as he was more 
commonly called, passed in her eyes for a rentier of the first class. 

‘* J’ n’ connais qu’ deux sortes d’ gens, v’yez-vous,” she used to say to 
the propriétaire, her employer, when she settled her accounts: “ ceux 
qui payent, et ceux qui n’ payent point. Quant au’ zautres j’ m’en fiche !” 
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But there was something which inspired Madame Crouton with con- 
fidence, quite as much as regular payment, and that was the quantity of 
‘ meubles” in which the tenant stood possessed; for you must under- 
stand that you can’t hire a “garnz” in Paris for three francs a week, 
even in the Rue de Croulebarbe. What you get for that sum is com- 
prised within bare walls, and if you have any idea of making yourself 
comfortable, you must furnish: if, in addition to this, you desire to 
appear respectable, the furniture introduced must be of sufficient value to 
meet all arrears of rent, besides the expenses of the commissaire-priseur, 
a gentleman whose functions are synonymous with those of the London 
broker. 

Now it so happened that Madame Crouton’s model tenant was, in this 
respect, almost superfluously provided. It seemed, indeed, to be a sort 
of mania with him to accumulate goods and chattels, which, being absent 
from home all day, he had scarcely an opportunity of turning to account. 
It is true that the articles he purchased had, in no single instance, been 
obtained from the original maker ; on the contrary, they were all of the 
most antique and rococo fashion, such as few other people would have 
thought of buying, and his extravagance in this matter could not, after 
all, have been very great. To judge by his costume, which, summer and 
winter, was always the same, his wardrobe was scanty enough; but 
assuredly it was not for the want of means to hold it. Sometimes it was 
an old commode ; at others a lumbering secrétaire; always some heavy 
piece of furniture with extraordinary capabilities for stowage, which a 
strong-backed Auvergnat brought to the door when Monsieur Martin 
returned at night, and staggeringly conveyed up-stairs, On these occa- 
sions it did sometimes cross the mind of Madame Crouton that “le vieux 
Monsieur” was possibly a brocanteur, or dealer in the old furniture line ; 
and the frequent sound of a hammer, which she could distinctly hear 
long after she had gone to bed—a portress, you know, always sleeps with 
one ear open—gave an air of probability to the supposition. But then, 

ain, she was perplexed by the fact that though the old lodger was 
in buying, he never sold. How he managed to get the things 
into his apartment was nearly as great a mystery as what he did with 
them when there. The keyhole—I don’t mind acknowledging that 
Madame Crouton had a little curiosity, but only of a very natural kind 
—the keyhole afforded her no assistance, being blocked up by something 
that stood before it; and the only room to which she had access was a 
small outer piece that merely contained a poéle, and served as a species 
of kitchen, where Monsieur Martin prepared his coffee, the only meal he 
took in the house. 

There was something also in the personal appearance of the “ qua- 
triéme”’—to use a form of speech into which Madame Crouton occa- 
sionally lapsed—that tended greatly to dispel the notion of his being in 
any way connected with trade. Though his long redingote was nearly 
threadbare, and not a vestige of nap remained on his bell-crowned hat, 
he had—with a very high nose—such a very grand manner, that you 
could not hear him speak without being convinced not only that he had 
“seen better days”—as the phrase is—but that he must once have 
belonged to a distinguished class of society. There was so much politesse 
with so little grimace, such perfect aplomb in the midst of the petites 
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miséres which surrounded his position, as if he had passed through an 
ordeal beyond which “nothing could touch him further,” that the fact of 
his living where he did, and of how he went apparelled, appeared rather a 
matter of choice than necessity. This, at all events, was the conclusion 
Madame Crouton arrived at, together with this philosophical observation: 

“ Aprés soixante ans, bi’n sonnés, chaq’ ind’vidu a |’ droit d’ faire tout 
ce qu’ bon lui semble; bi’n entendu qu’il n’ fasse pas d’ mal !” 

That Monsieur Martin did no great harm in the Rue de Croulebarbe 
was tolerably certain, unless he were a midnight conspirator, which, con- 
sidering the noise he made, was not very likely. I cannot, of course, be 
expected to answer for him elsewhere, for when a man passes more than 
twelve out of the twenty-four hours away from home it is not very easy 
to say what may be the nature of his occupations. 

A mouchard—in other words, a Paris Detective—might, haply, dog 
his footsteps and penetrate the secret of his existence ; but if any of 
these worthies were employed to track Monsieur Martin, their daily 
report at the Préfecture de Police could not have said much evil of him, 
for he experienced no let or hindrance in whatever may have been the 
pursuit to which he devoted himself. The only indication that I, at 
present, can give of Monsieur Martin’s movements, is to specify the 
course of his morning walk, which, after he left the Rue de Croulebarbe, 
always led him along the Boulevard Saint Jacques until he reached the 
Barriére d’Enfer ; he used then to turn up the street which has the same 
formidable designation—(a corruption, soit dit en passant, of “lower road” 
—“ via infera” )—and invariably paused for full five minutes to gaze at the 
outer walls of a large building immediately opposite the entrance to the Rue 
Cassini, in which he must have taken a deep interest, for the mouchard 
I have alluded to, or any other close observer, must have noticed that 
Monsieur Martin never turned away his head without having his eyes 
full of tears. When he had wiped them away, he proceeded straight to 
the grille of the Luxembourg, traversed the gardens, and disappeared 
down one of the streets running northward to the Seine. 


Il. 
THE JARDIN DU LUXEMBOURG. 


Amonest the English people in Paris at the period of which I 
am speaking was a young man who was not ashamed to own that he 
bore the baptismal and family names—all unpoetical as they were—of 
Roger Piper. He was the only son of a Berkshire squire, whose means 
were quite sufficient to enable his “boy” to travel on the Continent like 
a gentleman; and with a very well-filled purse, and a letter of credit 
variously addressed, Mr. Roger Piper, junior, set out for Paris. He had 
no particular object in going abroad beyond amusement. He was not a 
restless hunter-up of museums and gitabe, an insatiable devourer of 


Pagan and medieval antiquities, an ecstatic worshipper of the picturesque 
in all its forms, though he bore these inflictions with an equal mind; but 
he travelled, as he said, to enjoy himself. If he avowed any special bias, 
it was in favour of field-sports, as may be inferred from the fact that 
when he spoke of “ going on” to Rome, the reason he gave for visiting 
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the Eternal City was because he had been told “ there was capital snipe- 
shooting in the Pontine Marshes!” I have mentioned several things 
which Mr. Roger Piper was zot: I may add to them that he was no 
linguist, though since he crossed the water he had done his best to remedy 
that defect by taking a French lesson every morning after breakfast, 
besides occasional dips into a pocket-companion which, if the advertise- 
ment that had seduced him into buying it told truth, ought to have made 
him a perfect master of the tongue in six weeks. Whether it did or not 
will appear by the sequel. 

To complete Mr. Roger Piper’s portraiture, I must say what he was: 
a frank, open-hearted, joyous fellow, very generous, very good-tempered, 
susceptible rather in the matter of pretty faces, and somewhat prompt 
to take the law into his own hands if he witnessed insolence or injustice. 

Although his original intention had been merely to pass a few weeks 
in Paris, the winter had come and gone—(he arrived there in autumn)— 
spring had followed in its train, and it was now high summer, yet still 
Mr. Roger Piper was no further advanced on his travels. He had taken 
an apartment in the Rue Godot, had associated himself with a knot of 
very pleasant Englishmen—amongst whom he did not much improve his 
French—and having been elected a member of aclub which, on alternate 
days, astonished the Parisians by pulling one of Searle’s wherries to St. 
Cloud and back, and playing at cricket on the Plaine de Monceaux, the 
prospect of his reaching Rome, whether for snipe-shooting or any other 
purpose, seemed rather remote. 

The whole of Mr. Roger Piper’s time, however, was not devoted to 
what are termed “manly amusements.” A thirst for knowledge would 
now and then take possession of his soul, and when the fit was on him, 
it was his custom, if the weather proved fine, to take a solitary walk in 
the Bois de Boulogne, on the river terrace of the Tuileries, or in the 
garden of the Luxembourg, there to con over his morning lesson, and, b 
the aid of his pocket-companion, string together the phrases with whic 
it was his purpose, some day, to shine in the conversational department 
of French society. 

It happened one beautiful morning in the middle of June—as he 
wished to avoid the chance of falling in with any of his English friends— 
that he chose the retreat least frequented by them, and pursued his way to 
the Luxembourg. Though less attractive, that is to say, less fashion- 
able, than the Tuileries, the sister-garden is not without its charms: its 
gay parterres, its loug rows of orange-trees, and the light air of Paris 
circulating freely over its wide expanse, offer inducements to loiter there 
which quite suffice for its neighbourhood, and something to spare. 
Arrived at a quiet and shady part, Mr. Roger Piper established himself 
on two chairs—one of them for his legs—and taking out his Vade-mecum, 
began his studies, not too severely, but with the occasional relaxation of 
looking round him from time to time to inhale the perfumed breeze and 
feast his eyes on the many-coloured flowers that filled the numerous en- 
closures, the groups of laughing children and their devoted bonnes, and 
the general movement of the scene increasing the pleasure he felt in 
having selected the spot for his learned retirement. 

At one of these intervals, while trying, with half-closed book, to master 


some well-turned sentence, his glance fell upon the figure of a lady who 
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was crossing the gardens near the place where he sat, and leading a little 
boy and girl by the hand. Although the lady did not turn her head— 
which was more than could be said for the children, who stared at him 
with all their might—perhaps on account of his blue and white striped 
boating garments—Mr. Roger Piper observed that she was young and 
very handsome—and he followed her with his eyes for some distance. 
She had passed him perhaps twenty or thirty yards, when he observed 
something white fluttering on the ground. It was a handkerchief, which 
had fallen from one of the party, but its loss had not been perceived. 

Politeness was not amongst the accomplishments which Mr. Roger 
Piper had travelled to Paris to learn. It was innate in him, and, rising 
hastily from his chairs, he moved forward at a quick pace, picked up the 
handkerchief, inspected it closely for a moment, and overtaking the lady 
presented the waif with a heightened colour and a murmuring of certain 
sounds, amongst which a practised ear might have caught the words 
“tomby” and “ mushwar.” 

The lady thanked him with infinite grace, in somewhat better French, 
and though Mr. Roger Piper would have liked to venture on something 
about the weather—by way of opening a conversation—he could not im- 
mediately recollect what the French for “ weather” was, and remained 
silent, looking—it must be confessed—rather foolish than otherwise. It 
was embarrassing also for the lady to stand like a target before a bad 
marksman, so she dropped him a curtsey and again walked quickly on 
with her young companions, while he slowly returned to his seat. 

To resume his studies was, however, a task more easily attempted than 
performed. A vision of beautiful features kept constantly flitting between 
him and the book, to the utter discomfiture of all the choice colloquies in 
it, and—like Francesca di Rimini and her lover, with the neglected story 
of Tristan and Yseult—“ that day he read no more.” 

“I don’t think I ever heard it before!” he soliloquised ; “it is very 

retty.” 
. You will ask Mr. Roger Piper what he meant? I must tell you. 

I said that when he picked up the handkerchief, he examined it 
attentively, and I must now add that it was because he observed on one 
corner, very delicately embroidered in coloured letters, the name of 
“ Artemise.” The lady had received the handkerchief as her own, con- 
sequently the name must be hers also. 

“ Artemise—What ?—I wonder!” continued Mr. Piper, pondering. “I 
know so few French names; and besides, if I had every one in Paris at 
my fingers’ ends, I should still have to guess which was hers. Let me 
see! It can’t be Galignani? By-the-way, I don’t believe that is 
French, now I come to think of it. Nor Franconi? Nor Shongsylizzy ? 
How stupid! That’s the name of their Kensington Gardens. Nor 
Mooreece? That’s the hotel. I don’t see, though, why it shouldn’t be 
Mooreece. He’s a Frenchman. Artemise! Artemise !’ 

And with this double invocation to the unknown fair one—I say no- 
thing about his pronunciation— Mr. Roger Piper heaved a sigh. 

But to sit sighing in a rush-bottomed chair, for he scarcely knew what 
—you perceive that he was already in love—was not in accordance with 
his general temperament, and to shake off the melancholy which oppressed 


him, he resolved to take a long walk into the country, no matter where 
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Turning his face, therefore, to the west,—it was in that direction, by-the- 
by, that the lady had disappeared,—he quitted the gardens at the gate 
which opens on the Boulevard du Mont Parnasse, and pursuing his 
course in a straight line soon found himself on the high road to Orleans. 

There are many walks that one may enjoy in France, but very few 
people, in their senses, would make choice of a high road for enjoyment, 
unless they were particularly fond of dust, and limited their ideas of the 
picturesque to straight lines of stunted apple-trees. Now, as Mr. Roger 
Piper’s mental faculties were still sound, it struck him that it would be 
pleasanter to diverge from the grande-route than broil himself alive in 
the company of cantonniers and carters and coucou-drivers,—the only 
persons he met with; so he took advantage of the first bye-track he came 
to, and struck off to the right, a large building, which crowned a distant, 
woody height, offering him a definite and agreeable object. This build- 
ing was the Chateau de Meudon, and the wood that surrounds it is a 
favourite resort of the Parisians. To reach it Mr. Piper had to traverse 
several villages, all of which looked more or less like Paris out of town, with 
their glaring white houses and long, white garden-walls, here and there 
broken by bright green railings, through which he got glimpses of waving 
oleanders and large beds of roses all in full bloom. These last-named 
objects shed a soothing influence on his mind, though they by no means 
a the intense thirst which quick walking and a hot sun occa- 
sioned. 

Mr. Roger Piper, having been a Cambridge man, knew the value of 
beer, and though he onl not lay claim to the authorship of the cele- 
brated song in praise of it, which then was—and still, I believe, is—the 
delight of the University—he had so often sung it, that whenever he was 
thirsty the melody ee from him spontaneously. It was under these 
circumstances that he had just begun to carol— 


For I owns I loves good cheer, 
And I likes my noggin of beer— 


when his eye was caught by a signboard, on which was painted a gigantic 
bottle, from the uncorked mouth of which burst into the air two foam- 
ing jets, which, separating right and left, expended their fury in two 
overflowing tumblers. Beneath this attractive emblem was inscribed, 
“ Bonne double biére de Mars.” 

‘* Mars!” exclaimed Mr. Piper, “I should rather say ‘ Bacchus!’ At 
all events Beer!” And repeating to himself that line well known to 
classical readers, in which God and men are somewhat disjointedly com- 
bined, he tapped with his stick at the open door beneath the sign, and 
the proprietor of the establishment—a brisk-looking, little old woman— 
appearing, he pointed upwards, signifying more by that act than by what | 
he said, his strong desire for drink. At all events, he was understood, 
and, taking his seat on a bench before a square table, was presently sup- 
plied with a bottle nearly as large as the one in the painting, but with a 
very disproportionately-sized glass. He filled and drank, and filled and 
drank, without pausing, until he emptied the flask, and when that feat 
was accomplished he began to wonder what he had been drinking. 

* C’est excellent! n’est-ce-pas ?”’ said the little old woman, who had 
been watching him all the time lost in admiration, partly at the travel- 
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ler’s capacity for swallowing, partly at being herself the manufacturer of 
a beverage so delicious. 

“ The rummest stuff I ever tasted,” replied Mr. Piper. ‘“ You call 
that beer, do you?” 

“Qui, oui!” returned the little old woman, fully believing that he 
‘concurred with her in opinion; “ vous avez raison !” 

So there is!” said Mr. Piper, examining his glass. ‘“ Damme if 
they don’t put raisins in their beer! Catch me drinking any more! I 
say, mother, what’s to pay? Combang ?” 

Four sous was the amount, and Mr. Piper, putting half a frane into 
her hand, told her she need not mind the change; an intimation which 
she comprehended with singular readiness. 

The art of pointing judiciously is almost as useful as speech in coun- 
tries where you are not quite master of the language; and when Mr. 
Piper telegraphed down the road with his stick, and said, “ Voilar, hey ?” 
he was promptly informed that it led to Meudon; in the same manner, 
when he said “ Ici,” and rapped on the ground, he ascertained that the 
village he was then in was called “ Fontenay-aux-Roses !” 

Having acquired so much useful ars, he wished the little old 
woman good morning, and, under a salute of a volley of “ mercis” pur- 
sued his way, not at all the worse for the biére de Mars, though it would 
have taken a good deal to make him acknowledge the fact. 


Il. 
THE BOIS DE MEUDON. 


As it is not my intention too minutely to describe the proceedings of 
Mr. Roger Piper, I shall merely observe that he reached Meudon without 
impediment, inspected the chateau, promenaded the terraces, loitered 
about the gardens, and appetite having by that time superseded senti- 
ment, repaired to a restaurant, where, by the aid of the carte and his 
forefinger, he obtained a very good dinner, and a bottle or two of capital 
wine. As he did not propose to return to Paris on foot, but to avail 
himself of one of the latest public conveyances, he lit a cigar, and— 
perhaps less pensively than before dinner, but still pre-occupied by a 
certain name—turned his footsteps towards the Bois de Meudon, to stroll 
there for a quiet hour. 

It is the general custom of pleasure-hunters, whether in country or 
town, to congregate in the most public places, and Mr. Roger Piper, 
after passing the skirts of the wood, was very soon alone. ‘This suited 
him well enough, for a man who has a cigar in his mouth and a lady in 
his thoughts, does not care for other company, and so he wandered on. 
But his meditations, for the second time that day, were doomed to inter- 
ruption. This time it was more abruptly than before, for, while he was 
slowly pacing the green sward, he was startled by hearing a loud scream, 
which was immediately followed by others equally shrill, though in a 
miuor key, and the harsher sounds of male vituperation. 

What the voices actually exclaimed was Greek to Mr. Roger Piper, 
but he perfectly comprehended that mischief was going on—as he said to 
himself, “‘ There’s something up’’—and grasping his stick firmly he ran 
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as fast as he could towards the place from whence the sounds proceeded. 
Clearing the wood, he speedily came out upon a narrow hunting-road, 
where he saw a man lying on the ground, a second standing at the head 
of a horse, which was attached to a small open carriage, and a third 
engaged in some act of violence towards a lady, who, with two children, 
was its occupant. 

To make a dash at this ruffian was his first movement, and in less than 
half a minute the fellow measured his length on the road ; but there was 
another to deal with, and he, with a tremendous oath which seemed to 
begin in his boots and increase in volume as it rolled upwards, left the 
horse’s head and came fiercely towards him with a menacing gesture. 
Mr. Piper stood well on his guard with his famous crabstick, but it 
would have served him little if the pistol which the other levelled at his 
head had not missed fire: such, however, was luckily the case, and the 
crabstick then descended so vigorously on the assailant’s outstretched 
arm that the weapon dropped from his grasp. No doubt the man thought 
the limb was broken, which it might well have been, and giving vent to 
an oath deeper in intensity than even his former experiment, he turned 
tail and made off towards the thicket, followed by his accomplice, who, 
being sufficiently recovered from the effects of Mr. Piper’s accolade, 
thought it best to bolt in the same direction. 

The gallant gentleman, a true knight-errant—notwithstanding his 
penchant for beer and cricket—then turned to reassure the lady and 
children, the latter having never ceased howling since the scrimmage 
began. ‘To his surprise—but, of course, not to ours—he recognised the 
fair apparition of the Luxembourg Gardens, the dame de ses pensées, 
the bewitching Artemise. What was said was on both sides very volubly 
uttered, but as regarded the situation, facts spoke more strongly than 
words. The driver of the little carriage had been suddenly knocked off 
his seat, and an attempt at highway robbery made, which, but for Mr. 
Piper’s opportune arrival, would certainly have been successful. A broken 
gold chain, and a watch and purse dropped beside the carriage, attested 
an I may use an expression so unromantic—the closeness of the 
shave. 

Mr. Piper gathered, rather by guess than direct interpretation—for 
they all spoke at once, including the driver, Antoine, who, in the absence 
of the robbers, was now all right again—that after having passed the after- 
noon at Viroflay, on the opposite side of the Bois de Meudon, they were 
returning home to Fontenay-aux-Roses, when the attack took place. To 
protect the lady and her charge to the end of her journey was as much 
Mr. Piper’s duty as—he wouldn’t have minded owning it—his inclina- 
tion, and while Antoine drove at a foot’s pace he walked beside the car- 
riage, and did his best to understand what was said to him, as well as to 
make himself intelligible. 

Byron says that ‘short conversations pass between two men who hold 
no common language,” but it is very possible for a lady and gentleman, 
similarly situated, to say a great deal, and comprehend the most interest- 
ing part of what theydo say. Very likely this was the casenow. That 
one of them was interested in the effort to be agreeable may be in- 
ferred from the fact that, although it was nearly dark when they reached 
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Fontenay-aux-Roses, that individual thought the time had flown with 
extraordinary rapidity. 

At the entrance of the village the party were met by a gentleman who, 
on seeing Antoine approach so slowly, began to scold him for loitering, 
and without pausing to listen to his reply, said something in a severe tone 
to the lady, at the same time casting a not very amiable glance on Mr. 
Roger Piper. The lady calmed the speaker’s anger by her explanation, 
and then the gentleman raised his hat and made a speech. But the 
angry look had not been thrown away on Mr. Piper, and rather stiffly 
returning the Frenchman’s salutation, he got up a first-rate “Bon 
swaw, mum,” shook hands with the “pretty dears,” who had taken 
quite a fancy to him, and making the lady a low bow, turned round 
and walked back to Meudon, where he picked up a Velocifére, in 
which he obtained a place for Paris, and arrived about eleven at night 
rs = Rue Godot, pretty well tired out with the various occurrences of 

e day. 


IV. 
THE PLACE DE LA MADELEINE. 


IMAGINE a room eight feet high, six wide, and four deep, lit by a single 
window one foot square, the lower half of which is obscured by a dingy 
red curtain. Seta table before the window, with a heavy old-fashioned 
desk upon it, much bedabbled with ink; place a high office-stool for the 
convenience of a writer, and a low, dilapidated chair to accommodate a 
visitor ; enter this apartment by a side-door, and you will find yourself in 
the cabinet @écriture of Monsieur Nory, whose profession is declared by — 
a board outside, on which are inscribed the words ‘ Ecrivain public.” 

This edifice stands—or stood at the period I am speaking of—in one 
of the numerous corners of the Place de la Madeleine, and thither flock 
all the unlearned of the guartier when under the dire necessity of writing 
letters. The applicant for a régie de tabac, ignorant how to draw up a 
petition to the minister ;—the servant out of place, solicitous for a well- 
turned advertisement ;—the long-absent Auvergnat, anxious to send word 
of his existence to his native mountains ;—the pretty Grisette who can 
neither write nor read, but who has great occasion for exercising both those 
accomplishments ; and the vaurien who could write if he pleased as well 
as the Ecrivain public, but who has a well-founded horror of experts, 
and would rather not commit himself in black and white ;—these are a 
few amongst the many who claim Monsieur Nory’s epistolary services. It 
is not so easy a thing as you may suppose to adapt your pen to every 
one’s want. It is not enough to be able to write a good hand, to spell 
well, and manage a sonorous phrase, but you must, to a certain extent, 
identify yourself with the sender of the letter, and infuse the tone of his 
mind into the document in lieu of your own; I need not say that the 
difficulty is increased when the guasi-writer is a lady, since it is a lead- 
ing characteristic of the female mind to reserve her meaning for the post- 


script. 

Independently of its being the occupation by which, to all appearances, 
Monsieur Nory gagnait sa vie, or, as we say, ‘‘ made it out,” he seemed 
to derive actual pleasure from his literary labours—a rare and remarkable 
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fact amongst those who toil for the profit or entertainment of others. It 
seemed almost as if you could scarcely confer a greater favour on Mon- 
sieur Nory than by asking him to become your amanuensis, he so readily 
acceded to the proposition, and threw himself, as it were, so eagerly into 
the subject, as if he had a personal motive in supervising everybody’s cor- 
rons: en And then his charges were so low, it is no wonder he had 
a great deal of custom. 

He was sitting one morning in his cabinet, carefully mending a pen 
for the next placet which he might be called upon to prepare, when a 
tall, rosy-faced, well-built individual, whom no one could mistake for 
anything but an Englishman, stopped in front of his open door, and after 
a preliminary cough, addressed him by the British shibboleth ‘« Musseer.” 

Monsieur Nory raised his eyes above the spectacles which bestrode his 
very high nose, and, perceiving a stranger, took off his hat—it was his 
custom always to wear it when alone—and politely inquired what service 
it was in his power to render ? 

“Je beswong,” said the Englishman, thrusting a small book into his 
pocket, and getting redder in the face with every word he spoke,—‘“ je 
beswong avwar ecreary oon letter !” 

“Tres bien, monsieur, replied the Ecrivain public, who during the 
stranger's brief speech had risen from his stool and hung his hat on a 
solitary peg; ‘“ donnez-vous la peine d’entrer.” 

It really did give the Englishman some trouble to comply with this 
request, a man of his size being as much de trop in Monsieur Nory’s 
cabinet as an elephant in a lady’s boudoir ; however, by dint of sidling 
he got in and sat down in the dilapidated chair, looking as like a culprit 
as can well be imagined. 

“Vous désirez, monsieur, que je vous écrive une lettre ?” demanded 
the Ecrivain public. 

The Englishman nodded, and said, ‘“‘ Wee, musseer.” 

“* Et le sujet ?” continued Monsieur Nory, smiling, and balancing the 
newly-made pen, ready to dip it in ink. 

‘ Quaw ?” said the stranger, in some doubt. 

“ Mais le sujet ?” repeated Monsieur Nory. 

“Oh, je comprenn. Whatit’s about! Deuce take it. I—I——” he 
hesitated—his face deepened to crimson, and then he blurted out—“ oon 
letter 4 oon famm !” 

“« Parfaitement bien! je suppose, monsieur, qu’elle est jeune et jolie!” 

“ Wee, wee, tray bocoo !” was the animated reply. “ Knowing old 
fellow,” muttered Mr. Roger Piper, about whose identity there need be 
no mystery. 

“ Et, alors ?”’ inquired Monsieur Nory, desirous of entering en matiére. 

Mr. Piper tried to tell him, and more than once appealed to his book 
for assistance, but he could not get on. The Ecrivain public perceived 
his difficulty, and greatly to Mr. Piper’s surprise spoke English; with a 
strong foreign accent, it is true—at which Mr. Piper felt disposed to 
laugh—but intelligibly and even grammatically. 

This was an immense relief to our British friend, and he lost no time 
in developing his ideas, which tended to nothing less than a declaration 
of love, the object of it being, of course, the lady whom he had rescued in 
the Bois de Meudon. He gave a very simple and straightforward account 
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of this affair, to which Monsieur Nory listened with close attention, and 
then penned such a letter as ~ oung gentleman, similarly situated, 
might feel desirous of writing, full of tender but respectful expressions, 
and breathing the most honourable sentiments. There was, however, a 
hitch in the business, for when Monsieur Nory inquired under what deno- 
mination the lady was to be addressed, Mr. Piper was unable to tell him. 
Indeed, that question had already caused Mr. Piper some anxiety, parti- 
cularly when he recalled the angry glance which the French gentleman 
had darted at him. the evening before. She might, after all, be that 
person’s wife, and then what a fix Mr. Piper would be in! She had 
never taken off her gloves, so whether or not she wore a ring on the 
fatal finger he could not determine ; but, on the other hand, the chances, 
he thought, were in his favour, for she appeared too young to be the 
mother of the “ pretty dears,” and besides they bore her no resemblance. 
It was safest, therefore, to assume that the lady was single ; if that notion 
were wrong, there would be time enough afterwards to rectify the mis- 
take ; and so, with as much composure as he could assume, he told Mon- 
sieur Nory that she was a “‘ Mamzell.” 

“T do not ask you her family appellation,” said the Ecrivain public ; 
“in my position that would be an indiscretion (“ Lucky that,” said Mr. 
Piper to himself, “for I couldn’t tell you if you did’), but you will not 
mind entrusting me with her Christian name, that I may address the 
letter in proper form.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Piper, taking out his pocket-book, “ whether 
I shall pronounce it properly ; you had better have it in writing. There 
it is,” he added, handing a slip of paper to Monsieur Nory. 

“Ovciel !” exclaimed the Eerivain public, as soon as his eye fell on 
the paper. ‘Mais quel nom avez-vous li? Mon Dieu! mon Dieu ! 
e’est Artemise !’ 

Mr. Piper stared, as well he might, at this violent explosion on the 
part of Monsieur Nory, who continued : 

“ Artemise! Artemise! Oui, c’est bien ga! O mon Dieu, se peut-il 
que——-savez-vous, monsieur—ah! ah! je commence 4 perdre la téte.” 

Which was true enough. He did lose his head, and his legs too, and 
tumbled off his stool upon the floor. 

Mr. Piper was in a desperate fright ; he thought the old man had 
been carried off by a fit of apoplexy; and it suddenly came to his recollec- 
tion, that in some foreign countries—and France might be one of them 
—if you happen to be found near a dead man you are immediately exe-. 
cuted as his murderer. But, notwithstanding this impression, he did not 
run away: on the contrary, he raised the Ecrivain -public from the: 
ground, placed him in the dilapidated chair, and then looked round for 
water to sprinkle in his face. ‘There was none in the cabinet, but it did 
not signify, for while Mr. Piper was debating whether ink might not 
prove as efficacious as any other fluid, Monsieur Nory opened his eyes, 
gave one or two gentle gasps, and sat upright again. 

** I’m deuced sorry,” said Mr. Piper; ‘“ what’s the matter ?” 

“ Ah, sir, it was a shock,” returned the Ecrivain public. “I never 
before heard that name, since—since—but it is a painful history. I think, 
sir, you are a good young man; the sentiments written there assure me 


of it; besides—if my hope be not altogether a fallaey—you may assist 
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my endeavours. For the present, I must pr of you not to deliver that 
letter to its address. I can trust you, sir ?” 

There was so much earnestness in Monsieur Nory’s manner that Mr. 
Roger Piper was quite affected by it, and the tears swam in his bright 
blue eyes. He felt convinced that the old man was a “ brick,” he knew 
he was a “ brick” himself, and he determined to do his best that two such 
bricks might be well cemented together. Therefore he told Monsieur 
Nory he might trust him to any amount. 

“Tt will not be possible for me,” said the Eerivain public, “to do any 
writing to-day. Permit me to ask you to come with me to some place 
where I can explain myself at more ease. As the Jardin du Luxem- 
es he added, with a faint smile, ‘is known to you, we will go 

ere.” 

Mr. Piper beckoned to the driver of a remise that was standing in a 
doorway opposite, and, having assisted the Ecrivain public into it, he fol- 
lowed, and they were driven to the nearest entrance of the gardens. 


V. 


FONTENAY-AUX-ROSES, 


“JT was not always an Ecrivain public,” said Monsieur Nory, when 
the newly-formed acquaintances sat down in the same place which Mr. 
Piper had occupied the day before. “No, sir, I am of noble blood, and 
the name you have seen on that baraque is not my own. But it was my 


fate, many years ago, to be involved in a political plot which cost me 
everything but my life: that I saved by taking refuge in England, though 
I left behind me what was dearer than life, the adored wife of my bosom. 
Alas, her condition of health at that moment prevented her from joining 
me, but as soon as her confinement should be happily past we were to be 
once again united. It was a vain expectation. She died shortly after 
giving birth to a daughter, in the obscure lodging in which we had both 
been concealed before my flight. Our secret had been so well kept— 
only too well—that none suspected who we were. Madame de . 
that is to say, my wife, had no attendants of her own, but the person 
whose ee I hired promised to bestow every care, and such seemed 
to be the case up to the last moment, for only the day before the 
fatal event my wife wrote to me to say how well ie was getting on, her 
only anxiety being on my account. After that there was a terrible blank. 
I waited weeks, but news reached menone. I could not endure the sus- 
pense, and, caring not for life nor death, resolved to return to Paris. But 
this effort was made frustrate. I had endeavoured to reach France 
through Bordeaux as the safest route: the vessel in which I sailed was 
wrecked upon the English coast; I regained the shore but to suffer 
months of confinement from a long illness. At length, by the kindness 
of an English family, I owed my restoration to health, but all else was 
gone. I learnt through a certain source of inquiry that my wife was 
dead; perhaps my child survived, perhaps not ;—that could not be told. 
Property I had nothing. All my papers of value were with my wife—I 
had feared to carry them on my person—and in that last letter she said 
they were secure in a secret drawer of a commode in her chamber until 
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she was able to travel. So they also were lost to me, and to gain my 
existence I taught. my own language in your noble country and came to 
know English myself. At last my interdict was removed: I was amnestied, 
and now no longer absolutely poor, I went back. To discover, alas, no- 
thing. But yes,—I had news,—to me worse than ignorance. With 
great pains I found out the sage-femme who had attended my wife. She 
made a disclosure. On the night my wife died her poor infant was taken 
to the—the—the Hospice,—a daughter of the house of , but it will 
not matter! It was no unkind act, for they hoped by that means she 
might be more surely spared for after reclamation: to ensure that, her 
mother’s name was attached to the infant’s dress. Ah, that name! See 
now wherefore my mind’s struggle. It was ‘ Artemise !’” 

The old gentleman paused to recover his breath, and Mr. Roger Piper 
looked very much attendri. Monsieur Nory resumed : 

** Ten years had gone by since that event, but I hurried to the Hospice. 
I saw the register. For some months my child was an inmate, then sent 
for health’s sake to one of the hospital farms. There a lady of rank, by 
accident beholding the infant, begged to nourish and care for her. That 
request was accorded, and to her was Artemise consigned. But this lady, 
where was she? Only I could learn that afterwards she left France, but 
whether to the Antilles, or India, none could say. What had I then to 
do? Lament the loss of my child, and hope for her recovery—hope, too, 
yet one day to bestow on her a fortune; for at last le bon Dieu pitied 
my misery, and gave to me back the papers which established my rights 
of property. All the money I could spare from the savings of my 
emplot I laid out in pieces of furniture resembling that in the room 


where my éitres were deposited. I bought many—all useless—they 
were broken up piece by piece—no part left unexamined—then burnt ; 


more still were bought; one night my never-ceasing efforts were 
rewarded. The identical commode came again to my hands: it was 
ripped open: the papers still were there. Ah, how to my lips I pressed 
the lock of hair which rested upon them that last souvenir of my sainted 
Artemise !” 

‘Upon my life!” exclaimed Mr. Roger Piper, “this is a stunner!” 

“ Etonnant! n’est-ce pas ?” said Monsieur Nory, wiping his eyes with 
a very discoloured cotton handkerchief. “But I forget myself’ into 
yew’ rs it not a wondrous thing? Still more, should Artemise be 
found, and by such means.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Piper, “ stranger things than that have come to 
pass, though not often. My advice is that we just take another jarvey 
and go out to Fontenay-aux-Roses. I know an old lady there, who 
perhaps may be of some use in helping us to find out whereabouts the— 
the—the mamzell lives that—that—you understand: I cut it rather in 
a hurry last night, and didn’t see where she—that is he—I mean they— 
went to. Come Mr. Nory.” 

“So true a young man you are, sir,” replied the Ecrivain public, 
‘that no longer I hide my proper name. In the Rue de Croulebarbe— 
there, on that side—I was plain Monsieur Martin; on the Place de la 
Madeleine—yonder—I called myself Nory; here, with you, before the 
Chamber of Peers, I am the Comte de Sainte Marguerite.” 
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Nothing in this world ever comes to pass exactly in the way we 
— it. Our own calculations on a coming event, which we think as 

e as—a martingale at rouge et noir—are never realised in full. Like 
the world-famed “lover’s prayer,” one-half, perchance, is granted : 


The rest the gods disperse in empty air. 


In the present instance the lover—as far as Mr. Roger Piper had any 
right to be so designated—was the only person who was disappointed. 
He conducted M. de Sainte Marguerite to the cabaret where he had 
een his thirst at Fontenay-aux-Roses: the description he gave of 

e lady, the children, and the “ Musseer”—duly translated to the ven- 
deuse de biére, soon put them on the right scent: the chateau where 
they lived was discovered, and the result of the scene that took place 
there, when it was ascertained that Madame de Melfort, its owner, 
was the same person, but recently returned from the Isle St. Louis, 
who had adopted the little Artemise, may, in newspaper language, be 
“more easily imagined than described.” Monsieur de Sainte Marguerite 
recovered his long-lost daughter-—her dot was a large one, but it went 
with her hand—and I am obliged, though sorry, for Mr. Piper’s sake, 
to say heart—not to that valorous and extremely good-natured Briton, 
but to the angry “‘ Musseer,”—the only son of Madame de Melfort, and 
the uncle of the “pretty dears,” his eldest sister’s children. 

Mr. Roger Piper, however, did not break his heart. He afterwards 
married Miss Eliza Grimes, a Berkshire heiress, and whenever he goes to 
Paris with Mrs. Roger Piper, they always pay a visit to their excellent 
friends the De Melforts. 

The French are famous for summer-houses ; they are generally 
pretty things, but in the garden at Fontenay-aux-Roses there is the 
ugliest that any one ever set eyes on. It is nothing more than a mere 
hut—they have much handsomer on the heights of Balaklava—but in 
sunny weather, an old gentleman, in a comfortable douillette, may be seen 
sitting there in preference to the rose-covered arbour close beside it; and 
Monsieur le Comte de Sainte Marguerite still likes to be called by his 
rosy grandchildren 
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By what accident the following letter fell into the Editor’s hands, he 
forbears to say ; but if the readers of the Miscellany fancy that it was 
sent to him by design,—they are, probably, right. 


Of all the adventures, dearest Matilda! I am quite out of breath 
when I think of it! 

You remember Henry Payne ? Now [think of it, you danced with 
him at Mrs. Buller Jones’s ball when you were here in the summer, and 
so—of course—can’t have forgotten him. Town was full then, and one 
always had plenty of partners. Atleast Jhad. Others, perhaps, might 
not have been so successful ! 

But the season, you know, dearest girl, will come to an end! Long 
before that time you had returned to your quiet village—how I envi 
= !—while I was compelled to remain, to witness the last struggles of 

ondon gaiety, really caring nothing about it, for who was there to in- 
terest me in particular? But before it was all guzte over, something 
happened :—1 scarcely. know how I shall tell you about it, and if you 
were not my only and best friend, nothing could ever induce me to 
breathe a syllable on the subject. 


Well, there was to be another ball at the Roystons, and as this was to 
wind up everything, Eliza and Mary Royston had persuaded their mother 
to let it be a bal costumé. The period chosen was the sixteenth century, 


the dresses of that time being so very splendid. It was my intention to 
have gone as Anne of Brittany ;—you recollect she was twice Queen of 
France, besides being a sovereign duchess in her own right, so she had 
the privilege of wearing a ducal diadem as well as a royal crown, which 
gave one the opportunity of showing research as well as taste. Neither 
of the Royston girls had quite settled what they were to be, for you know, 
dear love, their forte is not exactly history, and Eliza wrote me a note, 
asking me to come down alone, to drink tea with them, and talk the 
matter over. 

I need not remind you, Matilda, that our louse is in Bryanstone-square; 
and I believe you are aware that the Roystons live in Spring Gardens; 
but I name these things that you may see at once there was no imprudence 
in my going out unattended, when you consider what was my motive. 

It was a lovely summer afternoon,—they had begged me to be early, 


as Mr. and Mrs. Royston were going out to dinner,—and I thought it 


would be delightful if I walked quietly down to Cumberland-gate, only 
a stone’s throw, in the streets, from Bryanstone-square, and then went 
across the parks to their house. After the excitement of many late hours, 
I was in that frame of mind which makes a solitary walk almost neces- 
sary: you, even in your tranquil seclusion, can understand what such 
feelings are, for it is then we commune with ourselves without fear of in- 
terruption. In London, to be sure, this is not always the case; for one 
sometimes meets people one would rather have avoided,—and then the 
crossings put one in a fright and disturb one’s ideas. However, as I 
said before, from Bryanstone-square to the Marble Arch nothing can be 
quieter, generally speaking, and mamma didn’t make the slightest objec- 
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tion; it was settled that the carriage was to call for me at eleven o’clock, 
after taking her to Lady Prowler’s, so I gave her a kiss and wished her 


I don't at all dislike the present fashion of wearing high heels, for 
though I am considered really tall, they do add something of majesty to 
a good figure ; and as I wanted to give Eliza Royston a proper idea of 
queenly dignity, particularly as I meant to represent Anne of Brittany, 
T had resolved that afternoon to wear quite a new pair, just to get used 
to them before the ball. But high heels, Matilda, are much pleasanter 
for standing still than for walking far with, and I had not got more than 
two hundred yards from home before my foot caught in the kerb-stone 
and gave it such a wrench! I thought, at first, my ankle was dis- 
located, the pain was so excessive, and I remained for ever so long, 
unable to stir. I then tried to move on again, but the anguish I felt 
was so excruciating, that I feared I should be obliged to give up the 
idea of going to Spring Gardens: to walk there was quite impossible. 
While I was in this painful dilemma, hesitating what to do, and not a 
creature in sight, one of those carriages that people call ‘“ A Handsome” 
came suddenly whisking round a corner. It happened to be empty, and 
the driver, a person with enormously large whiskers—I shall never forget 
his horrid face—rather pulled up his horse and asked me if I wanted a cab? 

I was in a state of extreme nervousness, which the wretch must have 
perceived, for he made his horse stand stock-still and repeated his ques- 
tion. I did not like to return home again, mamma would have made 
such a dreadful fuss ; 1 could not bear the idea of disappointing Eliza 
Royston, who I knew fully expected me; and as my foot felt a little 
better, | put it to the ground again to see if I could move it, but it 
seemed so weak I am sure I could not have walked all that distance. 
All this time the man wouldn’t go away, though I frowned at him as 
hard as I could. At last it struck me that, perhaps, the best plan 
might be to accept his offer : there was nobody near ¢o see me get in, 
and—to tell you the truth, dearest Matilda—I had always had a sort of 
longing to be driven in one of these “ Handsomes”—just to see what it 
was like ; so when he asked me again—you mustn’t smile, Matilda, and 
say to yourself “the third time of asking”—I said, ‘Yes, I thought I did.” 

‘* Where to, miss?” said the man, raising his whip-handle to his hat, 
and meaning, I suppose, to be civil. 

I told him “the corner of New-street, Spring Gardens, at the end of 
the terrace.” 

He nodded his head, exclaimed “ All right”—as, I am told, that class 
of persons invariably do, and motioned me to get in. I must repeat to 
you, dearest Matilda, that I had zever in all my life been in one of these 
things, so that what happened is the less astonishing. I stepped on to a 
little kind of landing that there was, just behind what is called the 
splash-board, and sat down. I thought the seat very narrow and hard, 
and that I did not seem to be far enough back. 1 had always imagined 
people couldn’t be seen from the street—only their heads—in these 
“ Handsomes,”—of course, if I had not supposed thaé, I shouldn’t have 
agreed to go;—but the moment I placed myself where I did, it was 
quite clear that there could be no concealment, and I made up my mind 
to get out again, but before I had time to rise for that purpose, the 
driver shook the reins over my head, gave a flourish with his whip, and 
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off the horse started, at a rate of I don’t know how many miles an 
hour ! 

Now, dearest, what I have to tell you must be a perfect secret. If 
any one but yourself were to know all, I declare I should die ! 

I said that the place I was sitting on was excessively narrow, quite like 
the edge of something, with no cushion or any back to it, except ever so 
Sar off, and the moment the “ Handsome” was put in motion, that very 
instant I lost my balance and fell backwards. 

No words, in any language—not even French—can describe the posi- 
tion I was in ; but I must endeavour to convey to you a faint idea. 

Imagine a kind of hollow space or dreadful chasm between my lower 
extremities and my head, which struck with swch violence against a sub- 
stance behind me that, I suppose I must, a¢ first have lost all conscious- 
ness. When I recovered my senses, I made a superhuman effort to re- 
cover myself, but it was altogether fruitless. The centre of gravity— 
you know what that is, Matilda—was entirely displaced, and I lay there 
perfectly helpless, every part of my frame being higher than my head! 
I screamed, but it was of'no use; my voice was smothered in the dark 
cavity, and in the dreadful intervals between my shrieks, the grinding 
of the carriage-wheels against the crush’d granite alone assured me of 
my existence! Can you conceive anything more appalling ? Presently 
a thought came flashing across my brain, too terrible to endure! Sup- 
pose I were seen! The idea perfectly maddened me, and once more I 
struggled to regain my lost position. All I could accomplish, however, 
was to obtain some slight support for my elbows upon the ledge on which 
I had fallen. By this means I was enabled to raise my head slightly, 
though my bonnet, a white moiré silk, with a violet wreath, was crushed 
to atoms. 

IT again called to the driver to release me from my cruel imprisonment, 
but he was—or feigned to be—deaf to my cries ; so 1 subdued myself to 
silence! To silence! With such harrowing thoughts. I cast my eyes 
upwards. Nothing but the blue ether was within their ken. Whither 
was I being taken? By what public or what less-frequented route ? 
Alas! I knew not. A vision of Oxford-street crossed my mind, and with 
it came the rude laughter and course jeers of the omnibuses—I mean of 
their drivers, and of the boisterous people who crowd the roofs. Some- 
thing of me, perchance, might be visible ; at best I was a helpless mass, a 
mark for withering scorn to point the finger at. 

In this powerless condition I was whirled along, Mazeppa-like, to 
doom, but far more wretched than he—for in the wilds of the Ukraine no 
eye save that of the savage wolf—you recollect the print, dearest Ma- 
tilda—beheld him, while I torture! Still in the height of my 
despair I was capable of reasoning—the mental faculties had not deserted 
me, though I feared—nay, almost hoped—they would! My thoughts in- 
cessantly dwelt upon the route by which I was being taken. Now the 
‘* Handsome”—oh, what mockery to give it such a name !—like a swal- 
low in its flight wheeled rapidily to the left, then with equal swiftness to 
the right: I knew the variations of its course by the alternate ¢hroes 
whick jerked my head first on one side and then on the other. It was 
not Oxford-street, for then my way would have been straight on—at 
least for a time ;—no, these sharp turns indicated a number of short-cuts 


—and for that, at least, I was thankful. Better, I thought, to perish 
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unobserved, than be rescued by a gaping multitude. Think not, Ma- 
tilda, that during this terrible journey the suspended form of your hap- 
less friend was free from physical pain; but ¢hat I heeded not : a bed of 
down or “ Damian’s couch of steel” would have been alike in this ex- 
tremity of moral agony! Was it possible for that agony to be in- 
creased ? Alas, yes! Another of those sudden turns so far altered my 
position as to permit me to see where I was. The “ Handsome” was 
tilted forwards—I was going down hill; to my infinite horror I recog- 
nised St. James’s-street! Like lightning the carriage shot down the 
steep declivity, and wheeled short round to the left. I felt that this was 
the crisis of my fate! I was about to run the gauntlet of all the clubs 
in Pall-mall. The Guards always dine late, and stand looking out of the 
windows to the very last moment. Under other circumstances I have 
seen them there with a feeling not un-allied to pleasure. But now! 
Those fatal boots, of which I had been so proud—those feet which had 
been so often praised—those stockings—but, no,—the eyes of lynxes 
could never recognise them! Still the possibility of the impossible 
harrowed my soul, and once again I plunged with frantic force to re- 
lease myself. For an instant the whole line of street lay open to my 
view, and then it disappeared; not even the sky was visible. I had 
slipped from the seat to the bottom of the vehicle and lay collapsed, my 
heels, which clung closer than ever to the outer barrier, alone giving token 
of the presence of a human being! I was too much exhausted to scream 
any more, and remained supine, awaiting the final blow! Death by suffo- 
cation appeared inevitable, unless the “‘ Handsome” were dashed to pieces ! 
My hope was delirious—impious—but, Matilda, I prayed for a smash! 

It came not, but the “Handsome” stopped with a frightful jerk, and 
I became conscious of a human voice. Though the tones were husky 
and indistinct, I collected these words : 

“This here’s the corner, miss, where you wished for to stop ?” 

I raised my eyes, and perceived an open trap-door in the roof of the 
carriage ducal which the voice issued, but I was too faint to reply. 
Again I heard the voice. This time it said: ‘Hello! sumthin’s up!” 
I should rather have said, “ down.” 

“God bless me, miss, why however did this here happen! Jest lift 
our foot a little ;—there, now I can open the door. To see wot you’ve 
in and got jammed into! How could you come for to do it? Don’t 

be in a hurry, miss ; allow me to take your hand. You must be dread- 
fully hurted! Why didn’t you tell me to stop ?” 

oe to my feet, trembling like an aspen. 

“T think,” I murmured, “that I must have seated myself in the 
wrong place when first I——” 

A strange gurgling sound, like a pent-up torrent overleaping its arti- 
ficial boundary, caused me to look round without finishing the sentence : 
it was the driver. He was reeling with hysterical laughter, and leant 
against a lamp-post. I gazed at him with indignation ! 

“ T begs your parding, miss,” said he, as soon as he could speak,— 
‘* but you’ve bin and set down upon the doors instead of openin’ on em. 
That’s where it is!” 

I took out my purse, but the fellow shook his head. “I can’t think 
of taking nuthin’, miss,” he said. “ You must have scrope every bit of 
skin off you-——” 
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“ Silence!” Iexclaimed. “And keep silence about this unhappy acci- 
dent. Here’s for your pains.” 

“‘T give you my word of honner,” he replied, after looking with 
astonishment at the piece of gold which I put into his hand, “ my sacred 
word as a man that not a sillerble of this here shall ever pass my lips.” 
He lifted his hat, mounted his box, and drove away. I watched him 
steadily until he was out of sight, and then hurried to Mrs. Royston’s door. 

It was impossible for me to disguise from my anzious friends that an 
accident had befallen me,—and under the seal of secresy I told them all. 
Tears and eau-de-Cologne attested their sympathy, for I was dreadfully 
bruised: literally, from head to foot. But the worst was yet to come. 
Later in the evening a visitor arrived. It was Henry Payne. He was 
burning to tell what he called “the most ridiculous thing that had 
ever happened ;” and then began to describe something like the truth, 
which he, at the very spot I dreaded, had actually witnessed. “The 
Guards,” he said, ‘immediately sent out a page to find out who it was, 
—but he could not overtake the cab: he met it, however, coming back, 
though the deuce a word could he get out of the driver. We had him 
in ourselves, but nothing could make him tell us where he had set down 
his fare. They were as handsome a pair of——well, don’t be afraid, 
Miss Royston, 1 was only going to say ‘ boots’—as ever I saw in my life.” 

“ Letty! dearest! what is the matter?” cried Mary Royston. 

“Tt’s nothing,” I replied —“ it’s shameful—it’s——” seized 
me and then I fainted. 

When I came to myself, Mr. Henry Payne was gone. 

You will never believe such heartless conduct, Matilda, but I sub- 
sequently learnt that my secret had been betrayed. That alone would 
have prevented me from going to the ball, even if I had not been 
obliged to keep my bed for a fortnight, and nothing on earth shall ever 
make me speak to Eliza Royston again; as for Mr. Henry Payne——but 
I will not trust myself on that subject. 

And now, Matilda, adieu. I am wretchedly out of spirits. But it is 
a consolation to know that there is one faithful bosom into which I can 
pour my sorrows. Remember the promise J exact. Fondly yours, 

Letitia LARKINs. 


Miss Larkins appears to have been unfortunate in the choice of her 
female friends, or the above letter would not have been transmitted to 
our office. If jealousy were the cause of its reaching us, it failed in its 
endeavour, for while these pages (which we were induced to publish in 
order that no false reports should circulate privately to the disadvantage 
of Miss Larkins) were passing through the press, our editorial eye was 
attracted by the following paragraph in the Morning Post: 

“ Yesterday, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, the beautiful and accom- 
plished Miss Letitia Larkins, only daughter of Brabazon Larkins, Esq., 
of Bryanstone-square, was led to the hymeneal altar by Henry Fitz 
Arthur Payne, Esq., late of the Coldstream Guards, and of Sandrock 
Park, in the county of Kent. The lovely bride was attired in a splendid 
dress of Brussels lace, &c., &e.; her bridesmaids were Miss Royston and 
Miss Mary Royston, and the four Miss Clutterbucks, who were, &c., &c., 
After the marriage ceremony the happy pair left London for the Con- 
tinent, it being their intention to remain in Paris for the rest of the 


winter, and then proceed to Italy.” 
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WAR; AND THE PARIS MESMERISTS. 


I. 


One afternoon last spring, 1854, two distinguished-looking men might 
have been seen in Paris, strolling along the Boulevard des Italiens. 
Handsome, tall, and straight of limb they were, with sufficient resem- 
blance in the general air and contour of feature to prove that kindred 
blood united them—the blood of brotherhood. The elder was of dark 
hue, and resolute, but sombre, cast of countenance; while the fair fea- 
tures, with their ever-ready smile, the wavy auburn hair, and bright 
complexion of the younger, seemed to say that he was cast in a less 
stern mould. 

They were descendants of the old nobility, the ancienne noblesse of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, a race which seems to be gradually disap- 
pearing from the surface of revolutionised France. Their father was a 
St. Sévron, but he had been dead some years, and they had been reared 
in all the pride, the exclusive ideas, and the poverty of their mother, who 
was of the family of the De Montcarsons. Gaston, the younger, was 
serving in the French army, as yet but a lieutenant, but André pur- 
sued no occupation. 

They had met by chance on the Boulevards, and Gaston put his arm 
sheen his brother’s, and turned to pursue with him the same way. The 
utmost affection had always subsisted between them. The difference in 
their ages, ten years, caused Gaston to regard his elder brother with the 
love and reverence due to a father, whilst André was fervently attached 
to him, who in infancy had nestled his curly head upon his breast, as its 
resting-place, and looked up to him through his childish tears, and told 
him all his little troubles. 

‘* Where were you bound to?” asked the elder brother. 

“I was looking for Cartier. He promised to meet me, and he has 
missed his appointment. And you?” 
waar don’t know. Anywhere. Gaston! I am nearly sick of this inert 

“By Jove! I’m nearly sick of having too much to do,” laughed the 
more active younger brother. ‘ What with morning drills and mid-day 
exercises, afternoon visits and gossip, and evening amusements, I seldom 
find the day long enough.” 


‘You were born to see things couleur de rose !’” grumbled the melan- 
choly elder brother. 

““What’s the use of looking at them couleur de noir?” retorted 
Gaston. “It is a pity you are not in the army, André: there will be 
occupation enough, if this war goes on.” 

“TZ in the army!” haughtily returned André. ‘You are mocking 
me. No, no. I must be my own master. If the Legitimists, in- 
— were on the throne——but it is profitless to enter upon these topics 
with you.” 


“That it is,” replied Gaston, good-humouredly, ‘I am content to 
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enjoy things as I find them, without tormenting myself after what’s past. 
There goes Cartier! Where’s he off to, in that quarter ?” 

Unlinking his arm from his brother’s, Gaston de St. Sévron set off, 
fuli speed, to catch his friend Cartier. André pursued his way till he 
came to the Rue de Rivoli, where he ascended to a handsome apparte- 
ment in one of its handsome houses. As he was shown into the drawing- 
room, a lady rose to receive him, a quiet, calm English lady of middle 
age, Mrs. Elliot. 

She had come to Paris a year previously, with her niece, bringing, 
amongst other letters of rate ork. 9 one for old Madame de St. Sévron. 
The families had become intimate, for they mutually liked each other. 
Mrs. Elliot admired the fine old dame of the ancient régime, so resigned, 
yet still so simply grand in her fallen fortunes, and the two young 
Frenchmen began by liking Miss Alice Dare, and ended by loving her. 
She was so different, this English maiden, from all the young French 
ladies of their experience. Never losing the conscious self-possession of 
her manners, her speech was frank, and her intercourse with them free 
and open as that of a sister. It surprised them with its novelty, while it 
charmed them with its pleasing trustingness; and when, at the end of 
three months’ sojourn, the ladies quitted Paris, it may be questioned 
which of the two young men missed them most. ‘You will be sure to 
return?” they had said to her, and she had laughingly replied, “ Perhaps 
yes: perhaps no.” She did return. One frosty day, some months after- 
wards, in the January of 1854, if the dirty old appartement of the St. 
Sévrons, which, dirty and confined as it was, was situated in the aristo- 
cratic quartier de St. Germain, could have looked down into the street, 
which it could not, being so high, it would have seen Miss Dare’s car- 
riage at the great door, and Miss Dare, followed by her aunt, stepping 
out of it, to gladden the eyes of poor Madame de St. Sévron. To 
gladden another person’s also, who was sitting there; but let that pass 
for the present. Miss Dare’s carriage! the reader may say; why not 
Mrs. Elliot’s? Simply because Mrs. Elliot had no carriage. . 
Elliot was poor; Mrs. Blliot had no other home than the one she enjoyed 
as the protectress of Miss Dare: for Miss Dare was an orphan and an 
heiress, and moreover being of age, she was mistress of herself and her 
fine fortune. She could not boast of beauty, this young English lady, 
but there was a peculiar charm of manner about her, which rendered her 
eminently attractive. 

When André de St. Sévron entered this day, he found Mrs. Elliot 
alone, and sat with her, almost in silence, restlessly watching the door— 
watching for one who did not enter. Presently he asked whether made- 
moiselle was out. 

“Alice is not out,” replied Mrs. Elliot. ‘I fancy she is writing 
letters. Judith,” she added, rising to speak to a young woman who sat 
sewing in the ante-room, ‘‘see where Miss Alice is, Tell her Mr. de St. 
Sévron is here.” 

‘My mistress is writing, ma’am,” said the girl, returning. ‘“ She 
says she knew Mr. de St. Sévron was here, for she heard his voice, but 
she hopes he will excuse her, for she fears being too late for the post.” 


A warmer shade, it could scarcely be called colour, rose in the dark 
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cheek of André de St. Sévron. Ere it faded, to leave the face more sallow 
than before, the door opened and his brother entered. 

He was at no loss for conversation. He chatted with Mrs. Elliot, he 
joked his brother on his idleness, he told a piquant anecdote of the day,. 

e hummed over for them a song in the last new drama. And he did 
not break it off, the humming, when Miss Dare came in, but carried the 
tune through, to the end. 

‘Will you pardon my rudeness ?” he said, with his sunny smile, as he 
went up and held out his hand. “I had just caught the air, and Mrs. 
Elliot was anxious to hear it.” 

“ You went, then, on Sunday night ?” she exclaimed. 

** To be sure,”’ he replied. “TI told you I should. - Don’t frown, Miss 
Alice. You, in England, are taught to think these Sunday pleasures 
sins: it is part of our religion to enjoy them.” 

“Very good,” returned Miss Dare, quietly. ‘‘ But why did you say I 
frowned 

“ Because I feared you might. You must go and see this new drama, 

Miss Alice.” 

“Shall I get you places for to-night?” interposed André, eagerly. 
“Tt is creating a perfect furore.” , 

“ Then I think I shall wait till the fwrore’s over,” returned Miss 
Dare. “I don’t like these crowded nights.” 

“ Have you finished your letters, Alice?” said Mrs, Elliot. 

“No. ton tired. They will do to-morrow.” 


** She would not come when she heard my voice, did she come at his ?” 
asked André, of himself. And he continued to look at her as she sat 


there smiling at the apt phrases of his gay and gallant brother. He rose 
to leave. 


“ Are you coming, Gaston ?” he inquired. 

“Not I; not for this hour,” protested Gaston. “I am relating a 
story to Miss Alice, and you have interrupted it.” 

What story ?” 

“Something Cartier told me to-day, about the new court and our 
charming Impératrice. I would advise you not to inquire particulars : 
they will not suit your Legitimist reverence.” 

ndré left the house, and made his way home to the Faubourg St. 
Germain. Toiling up the five flights of stairs, he opened the outer door 
of the apartment, with his pass-key. A very narrow ante-chamber, 
encumbered with trunks and firewood, passed, he found himself in the 
small and dingy sitting-room. The cloth was laid for dinner, and his 
mother sat in an attitude of waiting, her hands and her black mittens 
crossed before her. She was remarkably like her eldest son, especially in 
the expression of the face and eye, half stern, half melancholy. 

“Tt is a quarter-past five, my son, and Nannette is waiting to serve the 
soup,” she said. ‘Have you seen your brother?” 

“T left him in the Rue Rivoli,” replied André. “Let us begin. I 
am sorry I kept you waiting, mother.” 

Nannette, an ancient dame, who had lived in Madame’s family 
unheard-of years, and remembered some of its former grandeur, but who 
had long fallen to be the solitary maid-of-all-work, put the potage on the 
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table, and they sat down to it. An hour after the repast was concluded, 
Gaston was heard. He ascended the stairs in a great bustle, leaping up 
three at a time, and burst into the room. 

*‘T hope you did not wait dinner for me !” 

“No. But where have you been, my child?” It was the mother’s 
= mode of expression: André was “my son,” Gaston, “my 
child.” 

“TI stayed on at Mrs. Elliot’s, mother, unconscious of the time, and 
when I left, was astonished to find it was half-past five. Just then 
a came up, and made me go to dine with him, knowing I should be 

te here.” 

‘Where are you flying to, now, child?” demanded Madame de St. 
Sévron, as Gaston opened the opposite door. 

“To dress. Iam going to the theatre: the Porte St. Martin. And 
it is late. I don’t know who’s not waiting for me.” 

He entered and closed the door, as he spoke. It was the _ 
dressing-room of himself and André. Their beds were in two enclosed 
recesses in the same chamber—shut-up cupboards, an English bedroom 
would call them. Madame de St. Sévron slept in a recess partitioned off 
from the ante-room, and where old Nannette slept, never could be 
ee ; unless it was on the pile of wood, outside, or on the poéle in the 

itchen. 

Not long was Gaston dressing : he was never long over anything: 
and out he went, as dashing a young officer as Paris could show. 
André remained by the side of the fire, moodily looking into it. His 
mother sat, on the other side, lost in dreams of the nation’s and her own 


departed greatness, As the clock struck eight, André rose and 
stretched himself. 


“ Going out, my son ?” 

“TI shall take a stroll as far as the Porte St. Martin. They play a ster- 
ling afterpiece there to-night. Good night, dear mother. You may be 
in bed before I return.” 

André de St. Sévron reached the Porte St. Martin, but he found 

some difficulty in getting into the pit of the theatre. An at- 
tractive piece was on, and the audience were closely packed. He did 
manage, somehow, to wedge his way in, and obtain a side-view of the 
stage. 
He obtained a view of something else. Ranging his eyes round the 
house, they were arrested by a box, amidst whose brilliant crowd was the 
distinguished form of his brother, laughing and talking to Miss Dare. 
She was not talking ; she was only listening; the more dangerous pas- 
time, in such a case, of the two; and André knew it. 

André de St. Sévron looked no more at the stage. He bent his dark 
brows, and, covered by the crush and crowd around, watched keenly that 
box, in one of whose inmates all the hopes of his future life were con- 
centred. Once he started up, and would have made for it, but he re- 
membered his careless costume, and remained where he was. Before the 
close of the performance, he left the house, and walked rapidly home. 
His mother retired, and André sat down before the nearly burnt- 
out fire. Mechanically, with the air of one whose mind knows not what 
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his hands are doing, he pushed the pieces of wood together, that they 
might blaze up, and fell into a train of thought. 

“Ts it real or imaginary, this nightmare which oppresses me? For 
some time, ever since she returned to Paris, its shadows have hovered 
overme. They are growing darker: more dark than ever have they 
been to-day. If I thought he loved her, I think I could give up—psha! 
A soldier-boy, of five-and-twenty, love? Not he. His heart is in his 
profession ; in his amusements ; in his companions, light and void of care 
as is the wind. Why, to tie that lad down to matrimony, even with her, 
would be like chaining him to the grave! And if she, if it be true”— 
André winced visibly — “if indeed her fancy is temporarily caught 
by him, the kinder course to him, to both, would be to remove him from 

e danger. I must look to it. Why did I suffer myself to become en- 
thralled by this English girl? 1, who have hitherto made a stone of my 
feelings as regards woman? But—if one must marry sometime—as we 
Alice as another. We should be equally matched. Thirty-five years to 
her two-and-twenty : all well: the husband should have more experience 
than the wife. She has a large fortune, and I an ancient name. What 
can either side desire more?” 

Not many mornings after this, Paris awoke with the news that certain 
regiments were ordered to Marseilles, on their way to commence the war, 
now declared against Russia. The regiment in which Gaston de St. 
Sévron served not being one. ‘God be thanked!” murmured Madame 
de St. Sévron, though she said it not in the hearing of her sons. She 
owned a brave heart, this lady, one which did not disgrace her high 
lineage ; and if needs must have been that her son had gone forth to meet 


his country’s enemies, she would have struggled for a calm voice in which 
to bid God speed him. But there was something behind. 

From the very first faint ramour of an impending war, certain mouldy 
prophecies, rummaged out from, it’s impossible to say what hidden 
archives of Paris, had been amongst parties inimical to 


the war and to the new Imperial Power. They had found their way to 
the hands of Madame de St. Sévron. Not much could she make out of 
them: those who were able to read them in their original Latin, pro- 
fessed to make more. They were written in the reigns of Charles IX. 
and Henri IV. They were carried down to, and indeed beyond, the 
resent time, pointing clearly to a war to be begun in 1854 against 
ussia, and which would bring desolation in its train ; famine, pestilence, 
and wholesale slaughter, till the earth should be partially disseminated. 
* Oh not for that,” murmured Madame de St. Sévron, “did I bear m 
son. Engaged with an open, honourable enemy, he must take his chance, 
and trust in Heaven, but famine—pestilence—indiscriminate butchery— 
my God, I thank Thee that he is spared the risk!” She did not tell 
her sons she had seen these old, yellow sheets of parchment: she knew 
that André would have haughtily sneered over them, and Gaston made 
merry. 
Tn the afternoon of this day, so full of gossip and excitement for Paris, 
Gaston went to call in the Rue Rivoli. Alice Dare rose and stood by 
the centre table as he entered, glancing at him with a searching gaze. 
“Ts it true?” were her first words, scarcely replying to his greeting. 
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Ts what true, Miss Alice ?” 

“That the war has begun? That you are ordered off ?” 

** True that we are ordered off. But the war has not actually begun. 
And it never may. Some of our wiseacres think it never will.” 

“ Are you ordered out?” she continued, in a low voice. 

“ No: our regiment has not received the honour. We remain here.” 

She drew a long breath, as if relieved, took her hand from the table 
on which it had leaned, and sat down on her favourite sofa by the window. 
Her spirits seemed to rise high. 

‘* Now don’t impose upon us with the nonsense that you are disap- 
ointed !” she exclaimed, interrupting something he was saying to Mrs. 
lliot. ‘ You soldiers like to me your martial character, and so pre- 

tend to great bravery. Had you been; ordered out, Mr. Gaston, you 
might have gone with a downcast heart; or perhaps have invented some 
plausible excuse for stopping at home, not caring to get into the way of 
cannon-balls. 

* Alice! Alice!” remonstrated Mrs. Elliot. “ She is fond of joking, 
Mr. de St. Sévron.” 

The young man’s cheek and brow flushed up a glowing red, showing 
that he felt her words. Not individually : for never did a braver or more 
courageous heart beat, than that of Gaston de St. Sévron. And there was 
something in the conscious, averted eye of Alice, as she turned it from 
his gaze, which told him that she knew the reproach of cowardice never 
could come near him. 


II. 


Waar could it be that André de St. Sévron was so busy over? For 
some days he was not seen in his old haunts; he did not call in the Rue 
Rivoli ; he was only at home night and morning. He was mingling, 
instead, with military officers, a thing he rarely condescended to do; he 
was in and out of the bureaux of financiers ; he was haunting the cabinet 
of the minister-at-war. The secret of the whole was, that he was en- 


deavouring to accomplish the exchange of his brother from one regiment 
to another. 


And he affected it. 

André was at rest now. He had scarcely taken food for some days ; 
but he now turned into a cheap restaurant, and dined for twenty-five 
sous, he, this proud descendant of the once-sumptuous régime. The 
lamps were lighted in the streets when he reached home, and he ascended 
the high staircase by feel, not by sight. His mother was reclining in her 
fauteuil, in the warm corner. 

“You don’t seem well, mother!” he exclaimed, affectionately, for both 
boys deeply loved and reverenced their mother. “Is it the old pain at 
your chest ?” 

“ T am free to-night from bodily ailments, my son,” replied Madame de 
St. Sévron, “but my spirits are unusually depressed. Some calamity 
seems to be hanging over me. My old friend, the Contesse de Morny, 
was here this afternoon, and she was going on in a melancholy strain about 
this miserable war which is looming in the future. It set me thinking 
about Gaston. His regiment is left tranquil as yet, but how long may 
it remain so ?”: 
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“Mother,” began André, in a hesitating voice, as he drew his chair 
close to hers, and took her hand, “ it would be fortunate for Gaston to go 
out to the war. Do you know what I have been occupied with, these 
last few days ?” 

“ How should I, my son ?” 

“‘T have been effecting for Gaston what his own luck did not effect for 
him. Ihave procured his exchange into one of these departing regi- 
ments.” 

The old lady turned her face slowly towards the speaker, and her lips 
parted as if with extreme astonishment or perplexity; not so much yet 
with terror, for her senses had not fully taken in the purport of the 


“You can’t imagine the trouble I had,” continued André, ‘the 
officers, one and all, are so eager to get out, and be doing. Marshal St. 
Arnaud managed it at last. He knows what a fine fellow Gaston is.” 

Oh, the sharp, shrill cry of anguish that issued from the lips of Madame 
de St. Sévron! She clenched André’s arm with a pressure of which 
he had deemed her aged and thin fingers incapable, and a torrent of re- 
proaches burst from her. 

“ You have done this! you have acted the part of Judas by your own 
brother! You would drive him out to swell the dead on those far-off 
plains !—where the corpses are to lie in heaps, stricken down by war and 
pestilence !” 

“ Oh, psha, mother ! don’t talk like that. War! pestilence! What 
pestilence? And as to war, our brave soldiers can hold their lines against 
the Russians. Where got you such ideas ?” 

‘They are not my ideas,” interrupted Madame de St. Sévron, fiercely, 
“ they are the revelations of one who lived and died ages ago. Every 
political event that has since come to pass in France, is written down in 
these dread prophecies, especially those of later times: the Revolution; 
the murder of the king; owr downfal; the rising of the Eagle, its 
triumph, its bloody sway, and then its fall ; the Orleans dynasty ; the 
Republic, swayed over by a second Eagle; the second Empire, and this 
fearful war which is to destroy the flower of the Western armies, and 
bring pestilence, famine, woe, madness in its train !” 

“Dear mother,” interposed the astonished André, “you must be 
relapsing into your dotage. Prophecies!” he continued, in a tone of 
haughty scorn. “ Because some fools—though more knaves than fools 
—are circulating these wicked absurdities to answer their own ends, you 
must attach importance to them—you! Mother, be yourself again : 
remember you are a De Montcarson.” 

“JT willbe myself again when you are again a brother,” she uttered. 
** What are we to do without Gaston? how exist, wanting him? Is he 
not the sunshine of our miserable household—is it not he, with his sweet 
temper and joyous spirit, that brings what ray of light comes into it? 
Has he not been something for us both to love—an end to live for—a 
continuous happiness to look forward to, day by day as we awake? 
André! if you indeed drive my child out to death, may God forgive you, 
for I never will!” 

At this moment the door of the inner room opened, and Gaston came 
out. He had been making ready for a party at Mrs. Elliot’s. 
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“Gaston,” exclaimed André, drawing up his tall form fearlessly, 
“our mother seems to have got some mist before her eyes, causing her 
to see things in false colours. I have been exerting all the energy and 
influence I possess,'to advance your interest, and have succeeded in effect~ 
ing an exchange for you into one of the regiments ordered to the East. 

t ” 

* Parbleu! but I think you might have consulted me first!” ejacu- 
lated the amazed young soldier. “I may have interests that bind me, if 

“Tush, my brother! guard against frittering away time till you 
come a mv dreamer, as I have done. I faine had, in this os but 
your true welfare at heart ; I swear it to you, by the honour of our name! 
Go forth and prosper. Use your sword bravely, and come back to. us a 
captain—a colonel—a ques no rank is inaccessible to him who shows 
himself a lion on the battle-field.” 

“ The battle-field gives stepping-stones, and it blows off heads,” re- 
turned the careless Gaston. “If I go out, I must bear my chance of 
one, as of the other; and I should flinch from neither.” 

Again that cry of anguish from Madame de St. Sévron, but this time it 
was low and wailing, as she threw her feeble hands round her boy. “ Oh, 
Gaston, my latest born !” she murmured, “if you die out there, you take 
my life with you!” 

André looked on, and saw, and heard. He might have hesitated, 
might have endeavoured to undo his work, but that he truly believed the 
interest of Gaston lay in his being in active service. 

It was late in the evening when Gaston de St. Sévron entered the 
reception-rooms of Mrs. Elliot. A gay party was assembled. In the 
course of the night, he contrived to find himself alone with Miss Dare. 
Some were at cards, and others had gathered round the piano, where a 
lady was shrieking through some Italian songs. 

“Why have you brought me into this room?” demanded Alice. 
‘“‘ There’s no one in it, you see.” 

“ That is why I did bring you,” replied Gaston. “I may not be able 
to come here again, so I would say a word of adieu to you now: and I 
hate saying it in a crowd.” 

“ Just tell me what you mean!” she exclaimed. “ I don’t like riddles. 
Take leave till when ? till to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow, no!” he replied. “Probably for ever. I am going 
out to the East. Ere eight-and-forty hours, we shall be on our road.” 

Her face, even her lips, turned of a ghastly whiteness. Gaston 
saw it. 

“Why did you deceive me?” was her first question. ‘The other day, 
you said your regiment remained in Paris.” 

‘“‘The regiment remains. But I have exchanged into one going out. 
You did me the honour to suggest that, were I ordered off, I might be 
capable of inventing some disgraceful ruse to evade it,” he added, deter- 
mined to hazard a little jest. “Do you not think the insinuation was 
enough to make a fellow apply for permission to seek the risk ?” 

“Oh, Gaston !” she ple 3 wildly, her livid features one keen ex- 


pression of horror, “do not torture me! You knew all I said was but a 
Jest. 
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“ How could I know it? On my honour, I did not know whether you 
were in jest or earnest.” 

“ You are but jesting with me now!” she uttered, laying her trembling 
hands upon his arm in her excitement. 

“ Alice, my love, why this emotion?” he whispered, more tenderly 
— he had ever permitted himself to speak toher. “ Sit down and be 

? 
' You are not going!’ she exclaimed, in agitation, raising her head 
and checking the tears, as the colour flashed into her cheeks. “And I 
am foolish and nervous to-night. But you are not going ?” 

“ My dear Alice, I am assuredly going. But when I said I made the 
exchange in consequence of your observations to me, that was not true. 
I never applied—I never wished to apply, or to leave Paris: and till eight 
o’clock this night, I knew no more of the matter than you did. It is 
André who has done it. He believes that my interests lie in being in 
active service, and he has exerted himself to effect an exchange. Iam 
now in the —— regiment.” 

The first shock had passed, and she was still and quiet. ‘When do 
you leave?” she asked. 

“The day after to-morrow.” 

“ And when return ?” 

*¢ Alice! as well inquire when the next comet will be discovered, or 
any other event which may or may not happen. If I do return, you are 
the first friend I shall seek a welcome from. And now I must leave 

ou. 
‘ She stood up by his side, her eyes cast down, and her cheeks crimson. 
He took her hand in his, and pressed it to his heart. He did more. He 
threw his arm round her waist, and kissed, five or six times, those glowing 
cheeks, and she resisted not. But when he had finally left the room, she 


flew up-stairs to her chamber, and, bolting herself within, indulged in an 
hysterical burst of tears. 


Ill. 


Last summer was one of suspense and anxiety to many people; to 
France, as well as to our own country. Sickness was not spared to the 
French capital, any more than to ours; and varied reports from the East, 
where the allied armies were gathered, kept up a continual excitement. 
Now they were at Malta, now at Gallipoli, now some of them at Con- 
stantinople, and now in the desert plains surrounding Varna. Rumours 
came to Paris of minor engagements with the enemy, worse than rumours 
of fearfully devastating sickness: but a brave heart sat in every Parisian 
breast. ‘The British Lion and the French Eagle,” they shouted, “ can 
never be subdued !” , 

Several letters arrived from Gaston de St. Sévron: to his mother, to 
André, to former companions: letters as gay a3 himself. It was evident he 
contrived to lead a merry life amidst all the discomforts that attended the 
army ; but Gaston carried happiness with him in his own sunny heart. 
André de St. Sévron had made no progress in his wooing—if it was 
wooing he meant. A few days after the departure of Gaston, Miss Dare 
had left, with her aunt, for Switzerland. “I am tired of Paris,” was 
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her reply to Mrs. Elliot’s comment upon the suddenness of her reso- 


lution. 

Now is it known to the English reader that a certain class of—what 
are we to call them, professors? charlatans?—have been exercising a 
wonderful influence latterly in Paris? the mesmerists. It is a recognised 
fact, that many a heavy transaction has been done on the Bourse, the 
secret incentive to which was neither more nor less than a séance with 
one or other of these mesmerists. Sometimes they hit upon facts, in 
what they are pleased to call their revelations of events passing in the 
East, sometimes not; but whenever they did, and, days afterwards, 
authentic news came to prove they had dropped upon a bit of truth, it 
was buzzed officiously about Paris, and up went their fame, fifty 
cent. There were individuals of all classes, high and low, who scrupled 
not to consult these mesmerists, though few cared to own it. One gentle- 
man, a well-known financier in Parisian circles, was banteringly accused, 
in evening society, of having gone that morning to consult one. He 
indignantly denied it, and was believed. Nevertheless, he had been. 
They assumed to possess the power of revealing everything ; the general 
doings of the army, and the thoughts and movements of individuals. 

One day, towards the latter end of September, André de St. Sévron 
was dragging himself and his legs along the Tuileries gardens, in his 
usual listless mood, when he suddenly encountered Miss Dare and her 
maid. He brightened up to energy. 

“This is indeed an conapieial pleasure!” he exclaimed. ‘“ When 
did you arrive ?” 

“ Last night,” she replied; “and we have seen no one as yet. What 
news? 

“ The troops have landed in the Crimea,” said André, thinking the 
word “ news” could only refer to the all-engrossing topic. ‘ Where is 

“She was busy with her packing-cases when I came out. I expec 
her to join me oieansillp Do you mind sitting down, for I am teed 
with yesterday’s journey? Judith,” she continued, turning to the girl, 
“you can go and execute the commission my aunt gave you. You will 
find me here.” And the servant departed on her errand, and Andrew 
sat down on the bench by Miss Dare’s side. 

‘* Have you heard recently from your brother?” she inquired. 

“No, we have not,” answered André. “His letters used to come 
pretty regularly at first, but latterly we have received none. I may con- 
fess to you that I am getting anxious. Not that there’s fear on Gaston’s 
account, for if anything unfortunately happened to him, his brother-~ 
officers would write, but my poor mother torments herself out of her 
life. She is now a mere skeleton.” 

“T attach no importance to the non-receipt of letters from this allied 
expedition of ours,” observed Miss Dare. “My aunt has a son out 
there, a young ensign, and though we know he writes regularly, more of 
his letters are lost, or delayed, than come to hand.” 

‘‘ There has been a disagreeable rumour flying about Paris these last 
few hours,” proceeded André, unconsciously dropping his voice, “ but I 
cannot find that it proceeds from any source save the brains of these 
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mesmerists. I was at the Telegraph-office this morning, and no news ot 
it had been heard there.” 

Mesmerists!’’? exclaimed Miss Dare. “Are they busying themselves 
about the war?” 

“They are: and, what’s worse, they keep Paris in a hotter fever than 
it would otherwise be. Some events, it cannot be denied, they have 
described exactly ; aye, nearly in the very hour in which they occurred.” 

“ But what is this present rumour you allude to?” 

“J don’t put any faith in it,” said André, imperiously. Yet his 
uneasy, nervous movement, as he spoke, — he did. “ Itis, that the 
troops have landed in the Crimea—but that was known—that some days 
afterwards, upon encountering the Russians, a desperate battle ensued, 
and that thousands of the allies, men and officers, are slaughtered down.” 

Miss Dare compressed her lips. ‘But, you say, even the Telegraph 
has no news of this?” she observed, in a cheerful voice, after some 
minutes’ thought. 

“No, no; it all comes from these infernal mesmerists. But, you see, 
as they have been right before, they may be again. I have been in 
a — of worry since this morning, lest the report should reach my 
mother.” 


“ Have you ever been to consult the mesmerists ?” inquired Miss 
Dare 


“Thank you. There are enough idiots who go, without my making 
one.” 

“Then, were I you, I should go and hear what they do say,” she said, 
firmly, “and exercise my own judgment, as to whether there was any- 
thing in it. It seems to me, that such imposture is most readily de- 
tected.” 

André de St. Sévron was silent. He did not choose to confess to 
her that it was the very plan he had been debating in his own mind. 

“Do ladies go?” proceeded Miss Dare. 

“Some have gone. I suppose you are aware that we have women 
speculators, on the Bourse, as well as men. And it is chiefly for these 
speculations that the clairvoyantes are consulted.” 

“Do you know,” she said, in a low, timid voice, “I should much like 
to go.” 
“ Go where ?” ejaculated André. 

“To hear, or see—which do you call it ?—one of these mesmerists. 
It has never fallen to my chance to be present at any of their exhibitions, 
though I have often wished it. Why not now, as well as at another 
time? Will you take me, André ?” 

‘You English demoiselles are remarkably independent !” was ‘André’s 
observation. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is our privilege. But we retain our dignity and 
self-possession, André, and no harm can come near us. Will you go ?” 

“If you are earnest in wishing it. When shall it be? Some hour 
that will suit Mrs. Elliot.” 

“T will not have Mrs. Elliot, or consult her,” interrupted Miss Dare. 
“Task you to accompany me, because it might not be nght for a young 
lady to appear there alone. I will be ready this evening.” 

“ At what hour ?” 
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Seven.” 

It was before a house in the neighbourhood of the Rue St. Denis, that 
a hired citadine stopped that night, soon after the hour named by Miss 
Dare. She stepped out of it, attended by André de St. Sévron. Her 
own man-servant sat on the box with the driver. This may be looked 
upon as a curious adventure for her, or any other English lady, to engage 
in, but she was troubled and anxious, and thought not of forms and cere- 
monies, and she went through with it. 

It was the house of a mesmerist, one of the most renowned in the 
circles conversant with such matters. They were shown into a waiting 
room, a sort of badly furnished and worse lighted salle-’-manger, and 
were told they would soon be called for, but the elairvoyante was just 
then engaged. 

Alice Dare grew impatient at the delay, and began to pace the room. 
Perhaps she did not feel quite satisfied with what she had undertaken. 
“If we are kept here much longer,” she observed to her companion, “I 
shall return.” 

André opened the door, with a view of looking for the oe who 
had shown them in. He could see no one. On the right, was the 
staircase they had ascended ; on the left, a long corridor, which was 
lighted by a bit of candle, stuck in a tin sconce nailed to the wall. Sud- 
denly, as he stood, a door at the extreme end of the passage opened and 
closed, and a gentleman was walking down the passage towards him. It 
was a friend of St. Sévron’s, a man of sixty years. 

“‘ What! you here, St. Sévron !” was the exclamation. “ Have you, 
the cynical, come to pray advice of the oracle ?” 

“I may retort by the same question,” replied St. Sévron, drawing-to 
the door behind him, that Alice might not be seen. ‘“ What has she 
done for you ?” 

Little for me, by all that’s sombre!” replied the old man. “If 
what she says is true, the funds will go down awfully.” 

“* What does she say ?” 

* You'll hear cana if you go in, without my telling you. One thing 
I = may be wrong in—that St. Arnaud’s dead.” 

B ad 

“She affirms it. Not killed in the battle. Died of natural disease 
after it—after another attack of cholera!* I say! a compact.” 

“ Well ?” returned St. Sévron. 

‘That neither of us has seen the other here.” 

“ Be it so.” 

As the gentleman down the staircase, St. Sévron and Miss 
Dare were summoned to the reception-room. A woman, attired in 
black silk, with a white bandage over her eyes, leant back asleep—at 
least was in the attitude of sleep—in an easy-chair. A man, short of 
stature, with round, cunning eyes, likewise dressed in black, and well 
dressed, sat at a table. 

“You must put your questions through me,” he observed to the 
visitors. ‘ What is it you wish to know ?” 

* It is certain that the death, and its cause, of Marshal de St. Arnaud was 


positively affirmed in secret, in Paris, some days before the telegraph brought 
news of the fact. 
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“Of the welfare of one who is serving in the Crimea,” rejoined 
André. “An officer.” 

“Have you aught belonging to him about you?” inquired the man. 

“‘T have a piece of his hair and a letter,” was St. Sévron’s reply. For, 
be it observed, the last time Gaston wrote to his mother from Varna, he 
enclosed to her a lock of his hair, according to a request she had made. 
This letter and hair André had borrowed, for that evening, from his 
mother, knowing something of the requisitions of mesmerists. The man 
returned the letter to André as useless, but he took the hair, and placed 
it on the top of the woman’s head. 

The woman became restless, stirred, and sighed heavily. It was some 
minutes before she spoke. 

‘What do you see?” inquired the man. ‘ How is he employed now, 
from whom that hair was severed ?” 

“I see a plain whose heights are rugged and uneven,” she murmured. 
“I see it strewn with corpses. They are burying them; but they are 
often called off. There are many wounded, hundreds upon hundreds. I 
see a wide expanse of water, and shipp———” 

‘Ts he, who owns that hair, amongst the wounded ? Ask her,” inter- 
rupted André, eagerly, whilst Alice clung to his arm, partly in suspense, 
partly in terror. 

“T cannot find him,” she went on to murmur, speaking at intervals, 
and with difficulty. ‘Ah! I see now. His luxuriant hair is bright, but 
it is all bloody, and his face is white, and his jaw fallen. He is with the 
corpses.” 

e Dead Y’ breathed André, who, much as he despised himself for it, 
could not shake off the feeling of horror that was creeping over him. 

“Dead. One—two—three—four wounds, all in front. He died 
bravely. Stay! stay! they have come to him—they are taking him— 
now they search his pockets—there’s a knife, and—and—things I can’t 
see—they get in the light. Where tonow? There they go! Ah! 
they are bearing him to the great pit, where so many are being thrown.” 

Nothing more could be got out of the woman—and the reader will 
probably think this was quite enough. She went rambling on to other 
sights she saw, or made believe to see, on the battle-field. André de 
St. Sévron conducted his companion from the room. She never spoke a 
word; norhe. But in the coach he recovered his spirits. His common 
sense and judgment returned to him, with the fading away of the mesmeric 
scene, and he no longer condescended to admit apprehension for the fate 
of his brother. “ It was all absurd ; nothing but a clap-trap ; a disgraceful 
mode of swindling the credulous out of money !” he indignantly exclaimed, 
but he was interrupted by the sound of a sob, and turning to Miss Dare, 
he found she was weeping silently. He went over to the side of the 


coach where she sat, and took her hand, and essayed to soothe her. But 
she shrank from him. 


“Nay, do not push me away, Alice,” he a? affectionately ; 


“suffer me to comfort you. I have long hoped that I might be your 
comforter through life. I should have told you this in the spring, but 
for your sudden departure. I have only waited your return to tell 
you so.” 


“ You my soother in life!” she passionately exclaimed, through her 
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convulsive sobs—‘ you, who chicaned and worked in slyness and in secret 
till you succeeded in driving your brave brother out to the death he has 
met 

“Hush, hush, Alice!” remonstrated André, “my brother has met 
with no death. How can you suffer the ridiculous farce we have gone 
through thus to scare away your reason? Alice, you are the only woman 
I ever cared for : you must promise to be my dear wife.” 

“ Listen!” uttered Miss Dare, arresting her sobs by a resolute effort. 
“TJ will tell you a history. I might shrink from repeating it at most 
times, but this night I am in no mood to stand on ceremony. Iam the 

romised wife of one in my own land. When I engaged myself, I thought 
T itked him; andso I did. But I came to Paris; I saw your brother; I 
became intimate with him ; and then I found I had mistaken liking for 
love. André de St. Sévron, I loved your brother; I loved him; had 
you not forced him from me, I know that in time I should have been his 
wife, for I would have given up that other engagement, at his bidding. 
Are you answered ?” 

“ These fancies will wear away in time,” observed André, gloomily. 
* Let me hope——” 

“ Hope nothing,” interrupted Alice, with fearless impetuosity. “ When 
these fancies, as you call them, shall have worn away, I shall marry him 
who is waiting bor me; and perhaps not make him the less good wife, 
because I, for a few months, passionately loved one who is in his grave.” 

“T would endeavour to render you happy, Alice,” he persisted, clinging 
even against hope. 

** Your endeavours have not been so directed hitherto,” she retorted. 
“You have contrived to tear from me what romance I had in life; you 


have been the means of slaying your brother. Look there, André de 
St. Sévron!” she suddenly exclaimed, pulling him towards the coach 
window, ‘do you see these men who are passing home from their day’s 
work—some in blouses, some in rags ?—there is not one amongst them 
that I would not marry, in preference to you !” 

He left Alice Dare at her residence, and dismissing the citadine, walked, 
with the moody — of grief and despair, to the Faubourg St. Germain. 

had t 


Her reproaches old home. If it should indeed prove that Gaston 
had fallen, why, He had driven him out to perish. And for what? To 
live on alone—to hear that she had married one of her own nation, one 
to whom she had been engaged for years! He looked across the fire- 
place at his poor old mother, now so near her end, but there was no com- 
fort for him there. Comfort! Even her life he had contributed to 
shorten. André de St. Sévron was apt to say he was born under a 
_—" star, but never had he felt the conviction so keenly as on that 
night. 

“On Sunday, the Ist of October, came the official tidings of the battle 
of the Alma. And when the lists of killed and wounded appeared, the 
name of Gaston de St. Sévron was amongst the slain. 

If the English reader chooses to be incredulous about the power these 
Parisian mesmerists assume, and the facts they sometimes contrive to hit 
upon, he had better come over to Paris and obtain a séance for himself. 
The capital is rich in such stories as the above, just now. 
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“ONLY VISIONS.” 
BY E, P, ROWSELL, ESQ. 


‘‘ Onty visions, Tom Smith, only visions ; you told me the same story 
a year ago, and it proved quite without foundation. You are so full of 
hope, Tom, such very bright-complexioned anticipations, you see so few 
difficulties, so few clouds, that you will not admit even the possibility of 
failure, mistake, or disappointment.” 

So spake I to my old friend, Tom Smith, one morning when he had 
come in haste to me to tell me of his having entered into partnership 
with some man whom he had scarcely seen before, whom nobody knew 
anything about, who had never been able to make any money by himself, 
but who, being joined by Tom, would have the power, according to his 
own assertion, to reap inlhaies wealth. Now it was only a year ago that 
Tom came to me with the same tale about another partnership into 
which he had hastily plunged, because, like a show at a fair, it had on its 
outside representations of marvellous sights to be seen and enjoyment to 
be received, the money having been first placed in the showman’s pocket, 
and shrouded from its former owner’s view for ever. It was vain to argue 
with Tom ; the glittering descriptions of the exhibitor completely fasci- 
nated him, he closed with the offer of partnership, told everybody that he 
should die worth a plum, and six months after acknowledged that if a 
few Christian friends had not advanced and dragged him out of the vil- 
lanous mesh into which he had been drawn, his spider-like partner would 
have drained him of every sixpence he possessed in the world, and pro- 
bably he would at that moment have been earning a livelihood through 
the medium of crossing-sweeping. 

But now, I say, comes my dear old friend as blooming and as buoyant 
as ever, with a new scheme and new hopes. It is an abominably rotten 
concern, but he will go into it to a certainty. Now here is the puzzle— 
is my dear old friend a fool ? Most unquestionably not. He sees the pre- 
sent slender basis of the hopes he is conceiving, and yet hugs them as fondly 
as though they were the most eal blooded, common-sense expectations 
which could be entertained. The least morsel of fire gives Tom an idea 
that there soon will be, must be, a tremendous blaze; the smallest patch 
of blue sky, the tiniest gleam of sunshine induces him to asseverate that 
brilliant weather is at hand. Dear old friend, in my mind’s eye I see a 
large, heavy, dull-looking building, wherein are sturdy young maidens 
and worn-out elderly dames employed in the useful occupation of oakum- 
— 3; also stout, young, and infirm old men, waging hostilities with 

locks of stone, or otherwise pleasantly engaged : can it be that amongst 
the latter thy face and form present themselves, thy face still bearing 
a hopeful smile, thy form still straight, strong, compact, as though no 
= had cast itself upon thy shoulders, or evil chance befallen 
ee! 

Only visions, Susan Larkins, only visions. You have not the remotest 
chance. John Melvill has been secretly engaged for more than twelve 
months, and cannot marry thee. You Lass waited long, Susan (you are 
not far off forty), and by no means patiently ; but you must wait a little 
longer. What do I say? “wait a little longer !” Why not out with it 
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manfully—what is the physician worth who dissembles with his patient ? 
Faint, Susan, if faint you must; you must give up hope, you must settle 
down into the quiet, comfortable, tea-and-cat-loving old maid. John 
Miller, pshaw! Only visions, utter visions, Susan Larkins. 

If you would but try and mend matters instead of groaning over them, 
George Wilmot, some substantial likelihood might arise of better days ; 
as it is, your sole comfort is derived from poor, thin visions. Will 
poverty be turned into wealth by hoping for the change? Will disaster 
and discomfiture be marvellously converted into boon and blessing by 
sitting open-mouthed in an easy chair and wishing for such result ? 
What do I see in the distance for you, George Wilmot? I see slow, 
grinding poverty—I see the gradual dragging down of your high spirit 
—I see the wearing away of your proud hopes—I see failure, disappoint- 
ment, and defeat dancing deh, dogging and assailing you whichever 
way you turn. a do I see all these gloomy companions thrusting 
themselves thus maliciously upon you? Simply because, George, you 
are so haunted by visions of a different kind. A number of shining 
fantastic creatures are constantly floating before your mental vision, 
deluding and betraying you. There is nothing in them, George. Far 
better look at ugly, stern realities, things which almost knock you down 
at the first glance, and which, too often, cannot be surveyed fairly, even 
by the strongest-nerved amongst us, without an effort, the mere thought 
of which makes one’s blood run cold. Still your bright but evanescent 
pictures, George, bear analogy to the intoxicating drink which exhilarates 
for a very brief space, and then leaves the drunkard weaker and more 
duganeaal than before. When your eye wanders over what you would 
wish, depicts it in glowing, gaudy colours, you cannot help entertaining 
the notion that it will come to pass if you will simply have patience and 
wait its arrival. Oh, these visions are destructive things, George 
Wilmot. I fear me they will do sad mischief to you. Strike at, disperse 
them, I pray you—encounter the ugly fact of the cloud, the dark cloud ; 
stare at that, strive to dissipate that, and when you have accomplished 
your object (as you will accomplish it if you try manfully and incessantly), 

ere will come upon you such a flood of sunshine—no sickly gleam, 
but a glorious, steady blaze—which will rest upon you to your life’s end. 

Ah, me! speak gently now, though it be to say, “ Visions, only 
visions.” Hopes of health and strength set against certainty of decay 
and death. He hangs over the couch of his dying child that loving, 
trusting, never-despairing father. Others have seen and see the hectic 
flush, the attenuated frame, the unduly lustrous eye ; others have heard 
and hear, in thought, the parting 4 and good night to the cold, cold 
world; he has not seen and will not see, Ae has not heard and will not 
hear, aught that would dim, still less extinguish, that fervent hope, that 
bright, beauteous vision, which never leaves him day nor night, of 
recovered health, and long, long days of happiness. He has become so 
accustomed to sit gazing in silent rapture at that vision—he is so sus- 
tained by it—if it were struck away existence would be such night to 
him, pe thick, dense darkness, that oh ! who would disperse it ? Time 
will, for it is but a vision—a bright but brief vision. 

What words were they which, in dead of night, oftentimes in early 
youth I whispered to my own heart? They were words of high hope 
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and glowing anticipation. Honours were to be achieved, a great name 
was to be won, wealth and fame were to be firmly grasped and perma- 
nently retained—ah, me! what victories were not to be accomplished ! 
Was mine a solitary case? No; how many thousand hearts burned 
with the same fervent desires, how many imaginations painted the same 
gaudy pictures, and how —7 of those hearts now have ceased to beat 
and lie quiet in the grave. ‘The future, the future—when we are young, 
and our eye is bright, and our step buoyant, can we suppose otherwise 
than that the future will bring new joys and gratifications—can we 
believe that it will rather diminish those we have, and in their place cast 
upon us gloom and sadness? As we spring into life nothing seems too 
bright to be attained, no height appears impracticable, no difficulty 
insurmountable ; as we descend the hill, we hesitate, and doubt, and feel 
our way, and fear to tread upon the smallest stone, lest we fall and are 
cast headlong to the bottom. Yet who would dash away the sweet 
visions of early boyhood? Who does not hug in memory the hopes 
which once thrilled through him ?—proved, indeed, by the experience of 
after years to have been fond, foolish hopes, but rich, glowing, and 
beautiful, for all their instability and all their evanescence. Visions, 
indeed, they were which flitted before the eye of the expectant and 
ambitious youth—alas! only visions—but the recollection of them, if for a 
moment it may cause a sigh, presently warms the heart, brings back to it 
something of its olden vigour, and makes it feel that it has that within it 
which shall not die, but which shall yet find vent, shall yet display itself 
in a more congenial and a nobler sphere—the sphere of that mighty 
eternity before which so soon Time is to fall prostrate. 

But is it to be always in a melancholy tone we are to say “ Visions, 
only visions?” Not so. Ye who have quailed before a coming blow, 
ak yet have received it manfully and have recovered from it—ye who 
have dreaded threatened evil, and yet, when it came, have discovered that 
in a strange, mysterious way it brought a blessing—ye who have expected 
to be overwhelmed by a tempest, and when the tempest has roared and 
howled, and in time has passed, have found that even in its vehemence 
aud force it worked a useful, salutary purpose—ye mighty host of 
doubters and desponders, stand forth, and own that the gloomy anticipa- 
tions by which ye have been shaken have been visions, only visions ! 

Shall we be fearful now, writing in view of another Christmas-day, the 
opening of another year? Hope and faith be now and ever with us, 
bear us onward in our course, sustain us to the end. What heart, with 
one gleam of worth within it, does not brighten up on Christmas-day, 
and look for sunshine in the coming year ? Sorrows may have been, 
and may be—harsh, biting sorrows ; disappointments keen and chilling ; 
calamity even may have assailed ; bereavement have been busy; yet a 
can say that during the year now so near expiring, he has not known much 
to console and comfort, much to cheer and encourage in looking to the 
commencement of the year about to be born. We are of the number of 
those who believe, not in any proud or puffed-up spirit, but humbly, 
though earnestly, that to every man in this world, working fairly and 
walking honestly, victory in some shape is sure to come. It may be long 
on its road, and when it has actually arrived, few may be conscious of its 
acquisition save the individual himself, for it may not consist in gaudy 
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triumph, though it may be a true success. Now and then the stoutest 
heart may quail ; many a noble spirit may view the opening of the new 
year with despondency, and yet, ere its closing, every cloud may be 
roken and every fear dispel 

Should the proud heart of the nation droop at the commencement of 
another year? Scarcely so. Perhaps at no time might we with safer 
ground look manfully about us, and declare an honest conviction in our 
widespread power. There is all the difference between a fair and legi- 
timate consciousness of worth, and arrogance and conceit. The inha- 
bitants of Old England are justified in declaring that each year as it 
goes by gives fresh evidence of the almost unappreciable blessings they 
enjoy. ‘This is not mere clap-trap: it is a plain statement of a simple 
truth. And if this be so, is it only a vision, a poor chimera, that even 
brighter things are in store for our highly-favoured land? If we can say, 
as we may say, that each year finds evils reformed and improvement 
carried out; that the process never stops, but that the onward movement 
unweariedly continues, may it not be that England, with all her greatness 
now, will be nothing to England as she will be in a later day? We, 
indeed, may not see that day; our eyes may be closed, our ears dull, and 
our lips silent when it shall brightly dawn; but if we have even a vision 
of its approach, shall not our hearts glow within us as we place Eighteen 
Hundred and Fifty-four in its grave, and hail the birth of the New Year. 
In any case let us be hopeful; and if it be that in our days there shall 
rather be the trouble to be endured than the triumph to be enjoyed, at 
least let us bear our part as becomes us, with firmness and with courage, 
and we shall know that we thus wisely sowing it will remain to our sons 
gloriously to reap. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY ADVENTURES OF A BOX OF 
BONBONS. 


BY THE FLANEUR. 


Tue Brothers Browser had been eminent corn-factors in a lar. 
cathedral city—no matter in what part of England. The Brothers 
Browser had retired from business with a considerable fortune; although 
it was rumoured by those, whom it may or may not have concerned, and 
more especially by the latter, that the late firm—or, at all events, the 
elder of its component parts—still kept alive its speculative spirit, or its 
love of gain, in stock-jobbing, and other, strictly speaking, extra-com- 
mercial transactions. Now, if those, “whom it may or may not have 
concerned,” occupied themselves more particularly with the elder of the 
Brothers Browser, it was because Mr. Samuel Browser—or “ Sam 
Browser,” as he delighted to call himself, with a sort of vague feeling 
that the familiar “Sam” smacked more of the rakish fast young man, 


which he was not sorry to be considered, although in reality arrived at 
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the somewhat mature age of fifty, than the more sober “ Samuel ”—it 
was because Mr. Samuel Browser had looked upon himself, and, in truth, 
had been looked upon by others, as the firm of ‘‘ The Brothers Browser” 
in himself alone. Poor Jacob Browser, the younger, although not defi- 
cient in a full knowledge of all the abstruser mysteries of Cocker, and 
even considered by dealers with the late firm as a very sensible man of 
business, had been always as completely swamped beneath the swelling 
importance of his senior, as his spare figure had been overshadowed by 
the portly, rich-waisteoated, and chain-behung person of the great 
Samuel. No wonder that prioric consideration completely overlooked 
the humble Jacob, when he himself had completely abdicated all preten- 
sions to any individuality, by never venturing to pronounce the important 
personal pronoun “I” without the adjunct of “Samuel.” So constant 
was his phrase “ Samuel and I,” that his best friends had almost for- 
gotten his very name; and, while one of the firm was always mentioned 
as “ Mr. Samuel Browser,” the other was generally known by the cog- 
nomen of “Mr. Samuel and I.” Poor Jacob! Never was younger 
brother—with equal fortune too—so completely effused by the splen- 
dours of the head of the house. Whether considered individually or 
collectively, however, it must be said that “ The Brothers Browser” fully 
enjoyed that esteem of their fellow-citizens which was due to the position 
of respectability claimed by their more than “respectable” fortune. 

Now Mr. Samuel Browser had, for some time past, resolved in his 
great mind that it was high time he should be thinking of taking unto 
himself a wife, and “high time” his friends thought it too, that is to 
say, if he took one at all. His younger brother Jacob he considered —if 
he bestowed any consideration on that very insignificant individual at all 
—to be a oa eae old bachelor; but he, the elder—he, the dashing 
“ Sam Browser,” was still a jolly young fellow, the object of admiration 
of all the devout spinsters who frequented the cathedral church, as he 
sat in his customary stall, exhibiting a vast expanse of—what he called— 
chest, clothed in the brightest velvet, and occasionally passing his fingers 
through—what he called—his hair, which he fondly imagined no one 
but himself—and he himself sometimes forgot the fact—knew to be that 
“very elegant” last new wig from town, with the “patent invisible 
parting.” He, “Sam Browser,” then owed it to his fortune and his 
country to provide for a future line of Browsers, tg hand down the proud 
name to a remote posterity ; and, for this purpose, he had honoured with 
his choice a certain widow lady, possessor of very considerable charms of 
person, and ai so (a consideration with Sam Browser, although he bubbled 
much of ardent passion and of youthful hearts) no inconsiderable charms 
of fortune. “Samuel and I” had been silly enough—poor foolish 
fellow—to offer some timid remonstrances to his mighty brother upon 
the risk of such a venture at his time of life—“ his time of life, forsooth !” 
—to hint that five-and-twenty was a more propitious age for love- 
making than the double, reversing the ordinary calculations which regu- 
late commerce—to remark that the widow Holbeach was still considerably 
on the sunnier side of thirty, and moreover was sometimes cried down, 
by elderly ladies, who stood still more considerably on the shadier side, 
as a flirt and a coquette, and horribly extravagant in dress—and even to 
insinuate that a certain Captain Sykes, H.P., rejoicing in a splendid head 
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of black curly hair—noé the last, “ $c.,” from town—a formidable pair 
of bushy black whiskers, and a no less formidable pair of black mus- 
tachios, was a constant visitor at the house of the fair widow, and was 
“a likely man,” in more senses than one. Now, Samuel Browser could 
never, by any stretch of angry imagination, have called his brother 
Jacob malicious or scandalmongering, so he quietly, on this occasion, 
contented himself with calling him “an utter idiot; and as S. B. 
had long considered this an established fact, he was by no means to be 
daunted in his purpose by any such foolish and irrelevant observations, 
and he courted the fair widow after his own fashion, making occasional 
ceremonious calls, in which his round swimming eyes were the sole 
interpreters of his passion. But S. B. had a romantic heart in his 
quasi-youthful bosom, or thought he had; and, for some time past, he 
had been accustomed to send little anonymous presents to the fair object 
of his attentions—presents which made no great call upon his purse, for 
S. B. was a careful, prudent, and economical, albeit a romantic youth— 
and he counted upon the wonderful effect, which must come, upon his 
widow’s heart, and to his own triumphant advantage, when some unex- 
pected revelation should suddenly disclose to the startled and enraptured 
lady that all these mysterious presents, over which her curiosity was sup- 
posed to be occupied, with feverish flutterations of the heart, in secret, 
were the outpourings of the affection of the enamoured but discreet S. B. 

Every little town—perhaps every little village, too—has its fashionable 
“ West-end.” That of cathedral towns is generally to be found in the 
precincts of the aristocratic temple, and consequently in the immediate 
neighbourhood of bishop, dean, prebendaries, canons, and others of its 
high hierarchy. ‘The Close,” as the purlieus of the cathedral were 
called int the town in which dwelt Samuel Browser, was of course 
honoured by the residence of that distinguished individual and, under the 
shadow of his wing, of his brother Jacob ; and not far, in the same region, 
was the ivy and clematis-covered, low-windowed house (with front and 
back garden), which had become the “bower” of the fair and fascinating 
object of the elderly youth’s adoration—the widow Holbeach. 

It was New Year’s-day ; and Mr. Samuel Browser, instead of warming 
himself at his drawing-room fire, with legs extended, like a Colossus of 
Rhodes, upon the thick hearth-rug, and his coat-tails dashingly torn 
asunder in order to produce a nearer acquaintance between the flame and 
his nether man, as was his wont, had for some minutes past been standing, 
regardless of cold, at one of the windows—“ five in the front” there were 
on the first-floor of his magnificent “ red brick.” With his hands tacked 
under those coat-tails, which now, instead of being sundered, stu: k out 
like the tail of a flustered turkey-cock, he was peering out into the thick 
damp atmosphere, and from time to time evinced the liveliest impatience 
of which his majestic person could ever be guilty, by an uneasy shuffling 
of his feet. By the fire, but at a humble distance, sat “ Samuel and I,” 
apparently occupied with yesterday’s Times, which his elder brother had 
condescendingly permitted him to peruse—a condescension which ought 
to be duly appreciated, when the fact is known that Jacob paid his moiety 
of the pe fs. 2909 to the paper—but every now and then watching the 
= Samuel with something of a smile upon his lips. Now it is still the 

hion in provincial towns to keep up the social courtesies of life by 
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occasional sending backwards and forwards of game, or fruit, or cake, 
or lay tartlets left from the previous day’s “‘ company dinner ;” and more 

especially upon the festive occasions of Christmas-tide, New Year’s-day, 

&ce. And poor silly Jacob imagined that his amorous brother had 

seized upon this favourable opportunity to present another anonymous 

proof of his gallantry to the object of his flattering attentions, and was 

awaiting the return of his messenger with impatience. Moreover, the 

simple Jacob had been aware that a humble admirer of the great Samuel 

had brought him from town a gorgeous French box of bonbons, from 

Fontnum and Mason’s fashionable stores: the box had disappeared from 

the drawing-room table; and there could be no doubt in poor Jacob’s 

mind that the young lover of fifty had thought he could not find a better, 

and more especially a cheaper, method of making one of his secret attacks 

upon the widow’s festa, than by transmitting to her so delicate a present. 

Presents of French bonbons, although they have in latter years made 

some way in the manners of the capital, were uncommon in the provincial 

town ; and what attention to his lady-love, more recherché, more comme 
al faut, more in accordance with the fashionable tone he affected, 

could S. B. in his liveliest moments of fancy have imagined? And, 

sooth to say, it had been a most magnificent box of bonbons, with a 
splendid picture upon the lid, setting forth the pretty loves of French 
shepherds and shepherdesses, dressed in gorgeous satins, crowned with 
white wigs and feathered hats, and holding golden crooks, wreathed with 
roses, in their hands. And what could possibly have been more sympa- 
thetic to a genuine loving soul, or have more naturally depicted the state 
of Samuel Browser’s pastoral heart, hidden beneath that splendid velvet 
waistcoat? Now the “utter idiot” was perfectly correct in his surmises, 
as, by the way, he generally was. 

“The confounded blockhead!” were the words with which Samuel 
Browser at last broke the silence of the room. 

Jacob laid down the paper. He naturally thought himself the person 
alluded to by that apostrophe; but a moment’s reflection convinced him 
that the he: thro. more probably bore reference to Puddles, the cross- 
ing-sweeper, Samuel’s usual postillon d’amour; and, his brother’s back 
being turned, he ventured to smile with an air of intelligence. 

“‘ Only think, brother Jacob,” burst forth the great Samuel at last, ‘I 
have sent that rascal Puddles on a message not two doors off, and the di- 
latory scoundrel has been gone half an hour.” 

“Twelve minutes,” gently remarked the accurate Jacob, pulling out 
his watch. 

“Nonsense, brother! what a tiresome fellow you are!” chided the 
elder Browser. ‘You are always contradicting. He has been gone 
half an hour at least.” Jacob put up his watch quietly. ‘“ He shall never 
have a sixpence of my money again.” 

*‘Did you ever give him a whole sixpence ?” asked the innocent 
Jacob. 

«“ Pshaw ! don’t be a fool,” answered the affectionate Samuel. ‘ But 
here he comes panting along the road at last.” 

“ Serve him right,” said Jacob to himself. 

Now “serve him right” was Jacob’s pet phrase, like the “I says,” 
“ You knows,” and “ All that sort of things,” of other people. 
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Samuel Browser rang the bell violently, and - orders that the cross- 
ing sweeper should be sent up-stairs. When the heavy steps of Puddles 
were heard, Samuel went to meet him at the door; whereupon his 
younger brother knew that it was not intended he should hear what 
passed in the mysterious confidence of the lover and his messenger.. But 
the voice of the deep-chested Samuel was as sonorous as the biggest 
cathedral bell ; and that of Puddles, although husky with an eternal cold 
and the effects of gin, was incapable of any modification into a whisper. 
So, if Jacob did hear—for it must be said he made no effort to listen— 
how could he help it, poor fellow ? As the illustrious Samuel unwarily 
insisted upon knowing all particulars of the important diplomatic business 
upon which his ambassador had been employed, the naturally loquacious 
Puddles entered into a minute detail of how he approached the widow’s 
house, how he passed the front garden, how he knocked at the door, how 
the servant came, how he (Puddles) gave him the box, &c., &c., amidst 
sundry exclamations of impatience on the part of the eager Samuel. 

“ But of course you did not mention my name, as I ordered you not ?” 
said S. B. 

Lor’ bless you, no,” replied the hoarse voice of Puddles. “I’m up 
to snuff. A nod is as good as a wink toa blind ’oss. I never mentioned 
you. I said it came from an asinus.” 

“Then he must have mentioned my brother after all. Serve him 
right,” thought Jacob, with a smile. 

“¢ Asinus / nonsense ! Anonymous you mean, fellow,” thundered in the 
voice of Samuel, rather angrily. 

“ Asinus—anymous—well! I s’pose it be about the same,” replied the 
unlettered Puddles very innocently. 

When Puddles was dismissed with his modicum of coppers, S. B. re- 
entered the drawing-room, radiant with smiles, and swelling more than 
ever under his rich velvet waistcoat. 

‘He'll burst next like an over-ripe gooseberry. Serve him right,” 
thought Jacob. 

After taking a few strides about the room, while running his fingers 
triumphantly but cautiously through his curly locks, Browser, sen., an- 
nounced to Browser, jun., that after attending to “the dressing depart- 
ment,” he intended going to Towsler’s Bank upon business, and then 
making a morning call. The smile grew so much more significantly 
radiant upon the words “ morning call,” that silly Jacob immediatel 
divined that the call was intended for the fair widow Holbeach, and that 
the lover probaby thought the time was come, after such a striking proof 
of his ardent attachment as that box of French bonbons, to pop the all- 
important question. ‘The “ dressing department” seemed to make, that 
day, an unusual claim upon the great Samuel’s time ; and when he again 
flourished into the drawing-room, gorgeous in jewellery, and odoriferous 
in perfume, to have a last look at his magnificent person in the great look- 
ing-glass, _ a last natural twist to his glossy curls, and put on his over- 
shoes, which stood warming at the fire, his gestures were so extraordinary, 
that “ Samuel and I,” albeit not easily moved by his brother’s vagaries, 
looked up at him with astonishment. 

“T begin to think Sam is going out of his mind—serve him right,” 
thought Jacob, with affectionate concern, as he heard the house-door slam 
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violently behind S. B. “TI had better put on my greatcoat and take my 
umbrella and see after him. He may slip down in the street and hurt 
himself, if not do worse, poor fellow—and he falls heavy. Serve him 
ight.” 

me the gay Sam Browser took considerably more time than any other 
common-place individual would have done to arrive at his first place of 
destination. He had to call in at his hairdresser’s to ask that artist’s 
opinion upon the advantageous sit of his—hair ; he had to stroll into two 
or three haberdashery shops on his way, and look over a few trifling ob- 
jects, without really buying any, in order to try the effect of the charms 
of his person, so gorgeously attired, upon the young women behind the 
counter ; he had to look in at the “reading room,” and say, in his most 
fashionable and off-hand manner, “ How do?” to his more dashing 
friends—the “‘ young fellows about town.” These, and other important 
avocations, detained him on his way to Towsler’s Bank, where he had 
some directions to give relative to some of those speculations in which, as 
has — said above, he still continued, in spite of his ample fortune, to 
indulge. 

His friend Towsler he found in the inner room—a sharp-featured, 
spare, tall, white-cravated, spectacled man of his own standing; al- 
though he always affected to look upon the banker as considerably his 
senior in age, and called him familiarly, to others, ‘ old Towsler.” Now 
just as S. B. was about to give him the necessary directions relative to 
the business in question, the formal Towsler, gently turning his stiff neck 
to an object on his desk, said that he wanted to send it off immediately, 
and so begged pardon if he rang the house-bell for a servant. S. B. 
naturally followed the direction of his friend’s eye, and started as he saw 
upon the desk a box of French bonbons! His first feeling was only one 
of annoyance that any one, besides himself, in the city, could have been 
the possessor of an article of so recherché a description. As Towsler 
turned to ring the bell, he took some steps nearer the desk. Heavens! 
What did he see? Upon the lid were painted in the brightest colours 
the amorous shepherds and shepherdesses, with white wigs, and golden 
flower-wreathed crooks ; and was there not that identical shepherdess 
with the flaxen hair and blue eyes, and the pink skirt and the green 
stomacher, which, he fancied, bore such a striking resemblance to the 
widow Holbeach herself? Oh! horror of conviction! There could be 
no doubt! It was the same—the identical box of bonbons he had sent to 
the widow! Oh, treachery! “Old” Towsler had already twice entered 
into the bonds of matrimony, and was the father of a numerous progeny ; 
but he was now again a widower: and S. B. knew that it was confidently 
reported that “ old” Towsler—the silly old fool !—had determined to take 
unto himself a third wife. Could “old” Towsler have supplanted himn— 
him—the gallant and dashing Sam Browser, in the affections of the 
widow? Could there be interchanges of sentiment between them? Could 
the faithless widow, influenced by mercenary views—for the banker was 
far wealthier than himself—have cruelly sent his gallant proof of affection 
to that old fool Towsler? These fearful suspicions darted rapidly through 
the brain of the unhappy S. B. as the banker rang the bell ; and when 
Towsler turned again, the usually roseate face of Samuel wore so livid a 
tint, that his friend asked him whether he was not ill. 
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“ No—yes—I mean no!” answered the bewildered Samuel, so occu- 
pied with the jealous thoughts which overflooded all his usual presence of 
mind that he scarce knew what he said. 

“ But there certainly 7s something the matter with you,” said Towsler. 
‘“‘ Have you had any news from town ?—the funds ” 

“‘ Bad—very bad,” muttered S. B., thinking of the widow’s conduct. 

“ Good Heavens !” exclaimed the banker. “ How did you learn ?—an 
electric telegraph despatch ?” . 

“ Fallen—fallen—so very low,” muttered again the wretched Browser, 
thinking of the widow’s taste in preferring “ old” Towsler to him. 

“ Ts it possible?” said Towsler, anxiously. “I guessed that you were 
deeply concerned ; and so, I own, am I.” 

“ He confesses the fact, then,” thought Samuel. 

“ And so is Captain Sykes.” 

“ T thought as much,” stammered S. B. 

“ And I am afraid it was I who first put him up to it,” said the 
banker, uneasily. 

“Oh! was it? Certain persons must be infinitely indebted to you,” 
sneered the unfortunate lover, with bitter irony. ‘“ What an old ass you 
must have been to do so,” he added, internally. 

“‘ But perhaps you have been deceived,” suggested Towsler. ‘“ Was 
the message anonymous ?” 

“Tt was—it was,” exclaimed S. B., distractedly ; “and most bitterly 
have I been deceived.” 

The banker was far from comprehending the seemingly illogical reply 
. the confused Samuel; but at this moment a servant entered from the 

use. 

“ Excuse me!” he said. ‘ Here, James, take this box at once to Mrs. 
Pelican, my sister, and say I send it to the children with my best love 
and the compliments of the season.” 

What! the beautiful French bonbons—/is bonbons—for S. B. still 
looked upon them as his own—were to pe devoured by a brood of 
voracious little Pelicans! No! that he could not stand! Although 
Towsler, he thought, might thus lightly treat the widow’s present, he 
could not allow it to reach so ignominious a destination! Have back the 
box of bonbons at any risk, at any cost, he would! The servant had 
left the room; and S. B. turned to rush through the bank after him. 

“ But, my dear friend, explain to me,” said Towsler, seizing Samuel 
by the arm. 

“ T can’t—I haven’t time; my brother is ill—seriously ill; I am going 
for the doctor!” cried Samuel, struggling to get free. 

* But, goodness gracious! here comes your brother in propria per- 
sona,” said the astonished banker, as ‘Samuel and I” walked quietly 
into the room, with no symptoms of serious illness whatever in his 

nce. 

“ No—no; it is I who am ill,” groaned the embarrassed S. B., and, 
tearing himself away from Towsler, he ran into the street. 

“ What’s the matter with your brother, sir?” said the banker, rather 
offended. ‘Is he out of his mind ?” 

“ Can be,” answered Jacob, quietly and sententiously. ‘“ Many men 
—I may say most men—are, when in his situation.” 
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‘“‘ Then something disastrous has happened ?” 

“ Very disastrous, I think,” pursued “ Samuel and I.” “T have often 
told him he had better leave such a doubtful speculation alone. I am 
sure, with his fortune, he might have made himself happy, without seek- 
ing any change, as Ido. It is all a lottery, you know—all a lottery—as 
you can tell, in your position, Mr. Towsler, better than any one else ; 
and if a man gets a blank—why! serve him right. Not that I blame 
you. But Samuel and I ought to know better. Excuse me if I leave 

ou now and look in another time. I'll just see after him at once. 
ell! ’tis a horrid scrape to be in, to be sure. I have often warned him. 
Serve him right.” 

So saying, Jacob Browser followed his brother. 

The impression left in Towsler’s Bank was that the “ Brothers 
Browser” had been suddenly ruined by unfortunate and imprudent spe- 
culations. So affected was Towsler himself by the mysterious exclama- 
tions of the unlucky Samuel, that he immediately sent off to the Electric 
Telegraph Office with a message to his agent in town: and before night 
all the city had been confidentially informed that a horrible national 
disaster had taken place, and that the funds had gone down to what was 
expressively, but somewhat unintelligibly, called “ Smithereens.” 

Meanwhile, the agitated S. B.—the unconscious cause of the dark 
rumours about to ensue—regardless of the splashes of mud which began 
to sully the purity of his nether-garment, forgetful of his usual step, at 
once so jaunty and airy, and yet so characterised by dignity and decorum 
—the ‘“ D’Orsay-Chesterfield” step, he was wont to call it—strained, 
puffed, and panted after Towsler’s ‘‘ James,” with the purpose of over- 
taking the man, before he reached the house of the Pelicans, without 
utterly compromising himself by a run. But vain were the labours 
of the strain, the puff, and.the pant—frustrated was the purpose. 
James had knocked discreetly—the door had been opened—had closed 
again behind the respected livery of the Towslers, before the plethoric 
Samuel could overtake him., In fact, Samuel was distanced. And now 
he stood before the mansion of the Pelicans, irresolute. He could not 
determine upon giving up the chase; but various delicate considerations 
prevented his following the prize within those doors. Certain “ love- 
passages,” said the gossip of the town, had formerly passed between 
Samuel Browser and Judith Towsler, now the wedded Mrs. Pelican. 
Judith was said to have considered herself jilted by Samuel ; and, spite 
of her subsequent marriage, she was supposed still to bear considerable 
ill-will to the portly Don Juan—or, at least, Samuel himself thought, 
and flattered himself, that so it was. At all events no interchange of 
social amenities had ever passed between the houses of Pelican and 
Browser. So Samuel stood, for some time, irresolute. At length, it 
seemed that a considerable rumour was taking place in the hall of the 
Pelicans. Was the unfortunate brood already devouring in tumult those 
exquisite French bonbons? But no! the door again opened. Samuel 
hastily retreated to an unobserved position. The clamour, certainly, 
arose from the “brood,” but in a far different sense from what Samuel 
had at first imagined—it was one of violent expostulation. “No, 
mamma!’ “Don’t, mamma!” “ Please, mamma!” “ Naughty mamma !” 
were among the exclamations heard. ‘* Nonsense, children!” screeched 
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the dominating voice of Mamma Pelican. “ You shan’t have them. You 
are all sick, already, from over-eating—you know you are. I’ve had 
enough of Dr. Jones. I'll have no more such filth in the house !” 

What ? Samuel’s bonbons “filth!” Oh! unforgiving Mrs. Pelican! 
Spite of the continued uproar, the strong-minded mamma was heard to 
give orders to Mary to go with her “kind regards and the compliments 
of the season” to little old Miss Gosling, while her brother’s James would 
have the kindness, as Mary was obliged to go elsewhere, to take the 
other parcel to the house she had just mentioned, with her “kind regards,” 
&c., &c. Mary, Mrs. Pelican’s housemaid—for the economical Mrs. 
Pelican, with the large family, kept no man-servant—and Towsler’s 
James both issued from her house, each bearing a round parcel oo 
wrapped in paper, and the door was closed upon the family discord. 
Which parcel contained the box of bonbons? It was impossible for 
Samuel to tell. But, after a short colloquy between the servants upon 
the steps, during which Towsler’s James pinched Mrs. Pelican’s Mary’s 
cheek, and was very tenderly called “a horrid fellow” for his pains, they 
went asunder—one up, one down the street. What was to be done? 
Which of the two was the bewildered Samuel to follow, in order to re- 
claim his box of bonbons for “love or money!” At this critical june- 
ture of his fortune, a hand was placed upon his shoulder, and the voice 
of his brother Jacob, who had followed him, asked him if he were really 
ill. Never was “ Samuel and I’ more welcome to the eyes of Samuel; 
so, instead of abusing his younger brother for his affectionate pains, as 
the elder, under any other circumstances, would have been pretty sure to 
do, he informed him, much to Jacob’s astonishment—for he was per- 
fectly unconscious of the fact—that Heaven had sent him. 

“ Has it ?” was all that Jacob could answer. 

“ Yes,” insisted Samuel. “ You see that footman going down the 
street-—Towsler’s James. You know him—follow him—make out where 
he carries that parcel, what it contains, to whom it is given—all—all J 
must know. Play the spy—bribe the fellow to tell, if so it must be.” 

** And Heaven sent me for that?” inquired Jacob, innocently. 

“Go!” stormed Samuel. “Life and death depend upon it!” 

“Do they?” quietly asked Jacob. But “Samuel and I” was accus- 
tomed to obey the great Samuel's every wink ; so “Samuel and I” fol- 
eo Towsler’s James, as he was told, only expostulating to himself as 

e went : 

“ Well! he is certainly out of his mind—and means to be the death 
of me. Serve him right!” 

The sagacious Samuel Browser—like all great men, equal to any 
emergency in presence of mind—had quickly considered that he might 
gain what he wanted of Mrs. Pelican’s Mary by “love,” while nothing 
was to be done with Towsler’s James but by “money ;” and so he had 
determined to follow the former, for two reasons : first, because it would 
cost nothing—secondly, because his powers of fascination over the softer 
sex were notorious ; while he trusted the ruder mission to his more 
simple brother. Mary had trotted on with quick step ; and Samuel 
again panted on behind. This time, more fortunate than the last, he 


came up with the ae gs of his pursuit before she reached her destina- 


tion ; for Mary lingered, every now and then, by the way, before 
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various tempting shops, rich in their holiday adornment. It would be 
indiscreet to reveal all that passed between the dashing Sam Browser 
and Mrs. Pelican’s Mary, after he had overtaken that comely young 
woman, and, by passing his arm suddenly round her waist, elicited a 
startled “ Lawk, sir! how can you!” Suffice it to say, that after a 
variety of pretty speeches and sundry pinchings and squeezings from 
Samuel, and wrigglings and gigglings from Mary, that easily fascinated 
young woman readily consented to show Mr. Browser what she was 
conveying, with ‘ Missus’s compliments of the season,” to poor old Miss 
Gosling. Now Samuel had promised her a kiss if she would ; but who 
has a right to say that any such promise had at all influenced Mary ? 
The paper was undone—and so was Samuel! or, at least, so he said. 
What was revealed? A plate supporting six Yarmouth bloaters! It 
was Towsler’s James, then, who was the bearer of the box of bonbons. 
Grievous it is to say, but so “taken aback” was Samuel Browser, that 
he even never once thought of performing his promise of the kiss, as a 
gentleman ought to have done; it must be said, at the same time, that 
it does not seem Mary ever cared to claim it. What had Samuel now 
todo? Nothing, but to go back to his domicile, and await—with what 
calm he could—the return of Jacob, sent upon the other mission of dis- 
covery. 

Poor Samuel! he had long to pace the carpet of his drawing-room in 
impatience, uttering maledictions upon the eternal delay of that “ utter 
idiot” “Samuel and I,” and hurling against the pretty head of the 
seductive widow Holbeach imaginary objurgations, of which the least was 
“treacherous coquette!” For Samuel was convinced the fair widow 
must have long since discovered that those many tasty anonymous pre- 
sents could only have been so delicately bestowed on her by the noto- 
riously gallant S. B.; and, consequently, he considered himself fully 
justified in his wrath against her for so thanklessly throwing away upon 
others that crown—that diadem of all his amorous attentions—the box of 
bonbons! Poor Samuel! He had, indeed, long to wait in this unen- 
viable state of mind. At last “Samuel and I” returned. Samuel flew 
to meet his brother, pulled him violently up the stairs into the drawing- 
room, and, closing the door behind him, burst out into a loud and 
emphatic “ Now?” 

‘* Let me take breath,” panted Jacob. 

But Jacob was told that breath-taking was needless to his constitution 
—that he could, should, and must speak as well without it, and that 
Samuel would die at his feet at once if he did not instantly tell all he 
knew. To prevent this awful catastrophe, the affectionate Jacob did his 
best to narrate, in broken phrases, how he had followed Towsler’s James, 
and how he had almost overtaken him, when that “ unlucky James” had 
turned into a house—how he had waited long expecting to see James 
return—how, after paddling about in the mud until he had caught a cold, 
of which, by the way, the unfortunate Jacob was beginning to give 
evident symptoms, he had inquired to whom the house belonged, and 
discovered that it was only that of the city “ Pickford and Co.”—Messrs. 
——never mind who—the van proprietors, and that it was habitually 
used by the good citizens as a passage, through a large court beyond, into 
another street. He might have waited until doomsday for the return of 
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Towsler’s James, who had evidently only done what many other good - 


citizens did. 

“ And so you missed him entirely ?” stormed Samuel. 

‘Of course I did. Serve him right,” replied “Samuel and I,” very 
quietly, venturing to sit down and blow his nose—a satisfaction he had 
long been desirous of enjoying. 

So Samuel Browser seemed doomed never to learn the ultimate destiny 
of his cherished bonbons! Of course his wrath fell heavily on the un- 
successful Jacob, whose state of utter idiotcy was now asserted to be fully 
confirmed. But the blood of the Browsers was now completely roused in 
the ample bosom of S. B., and he resolved to carry out his inten- 
tion of calling at the house of the widow Holbeach, but not now with 
a soft store of plethorie sighs and tender eye-rollings, but with an 
abundant ammunition of wild reproaches. And, after repairing the dis- 
order of his superb ¢otlette, to the house of the widow Holbeach S. B. 
picked his agitated way. 

Samuel Browser had knocked a wild feverish knock upon the door of 
that pretty cottage-like habitation—had been admitted—had been ushered 
up-stairs by a foxy-faced footman after some delay, and now found himself 
in the presence of that pretty, piguante, fair-haired, sweetly ringleted 
object of his adoration—the widow Julia Holbeach. The “ compliments 
of the season” had passed between the lady and her visitor ; on the part 
of the latter, in a tone of cold, dignified, and, what he considered, ironical 
courtesy. S. B. was resolved! Even that sweet smiling face could 
not change his resolution; his velvet waistcoat heaved tremendously 
with the pent-up indignation of his mighty bosom, and to that voleano 
of reproach he was about to permit an explosion, when—oh wonder! oh 
surprise ! oh joy !—his eye rested on that smart little table by the side of 
the sofa, on which the widow sat—and there—yes, there was the box of 
French bonbons after all! It was the identical box. Could he doubt 


one moment of that beautiful pink and green shepherdess, in which his 


fond heart had divined a likeness? No; it was the same! Had Samuel, 
then, been the victim of a fit of delirium ?—had the events of the last 
two hours been only a hideous dream? or could it be possible that two 
such magnificent boxes of bonbons, each with a pink and green shep- 
herdess, existed in that city? Samuel Browser was bewildered with 
these rapid doubts. But he did not permit his mind to linger on them. 
The box was there—/is box! She had never, then, parted from the 
cherished gift. She prized it in her heart. Samuel Browser was 
triumphant ! and all at once his face shone, like a mighty sun, radiant 
with smiles! 
‘ “ Oh! Mrs. Holbeach, I knew you were incapable of it,” he stammered 
orth. 
“Incapable of what?” asked the bewitching widow, with a wondering 
smile. 
“ Of giving away to another a gift of love,” said S. B. fondly, pointing 
to the box of bonbons. This was going very far all at once assuredly; 
but S. B. had passed two hours of such agitation that he was still much 
flustered, and no longer the prudent S. B. he generally was ; and now he 
was “in for it.” 

T can scarcely understand you,” said Mrs. Holbeach. 
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“No, no; of course not. I will explain hereafter,” continued Samuel, 
who now “ went ahead” like a young colt in a fresh paddock. “ But the 
words have passed my lips—I cannot retract them; that box—it was— 
it was—a gift of love.” 

“I guessed as much certainly,” rejoined the widow. And now—there 
could be no doubt—she blushed deeply. The enraptured eyes of Samuel 
saw it. “ But I never dreamed of giving it away.” 

“‘ Consoling assurance!” stammered Samuel. “ And now tell me—oh, 
tell me, Mrs. Holbeach”—and he drew his chair nearer the sofa—* the 
donor of that box—is known to you—and yet is not indifferent to you?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Holbeach. “He is known to me—he is not 
indifferent to me. But permit me, Mr. Browser—I was not prepared for 
such a cross-examination.” She was still blushing, surely. 

* Pardon mein turn. Could you regard him—love him, perhaps—as 
he loves you—ardently, passionately ?” Samuel pulled his chair still 
nearer. 

“T have not yet constituted you my father-confessor, Mr. Browser,” 
said the widow, embarrassed, but laughing. “ Still, as matters have to- 
day gone so far, I will admit you into my confidence. I have long been 
convinced of his attachment, and I see no reason why I should not re- 
spond to it.” 

** What!” cried the overjoyed Samuel, “ you could accept him as your 
lover—your husband?” The chair still-nearer. 

“Tis of that very fact I would have told you,” said the widow, still 
blushing a little. 

“Julia! beloved Julia!” exclaimed Samuel, frantically ; and sinking 
with a violent plunge on his knees before the widow, he seized her hands, 
and almost buried his head with the sudden jerk of his body in her lap. 

An exclamation, something between a laugh and a scream, issued from 
the widow’s lips as she struggled to disengage herself and rise from the 
sofa. At the same time a powerful arm pulled Samuel upwards, and 
twisted him round; and there, before the astonished eyes of S. B., stood 
black-bewiskered Captain Sykes, H.P., in all his beauty. He had rushed 
out of the back drawing-room. 

“ What does this mean, sir?” shouted the captain and the widow 
together. 

* What does this mean, madam ?” panted S. B., like an echo. 

“The man must be out of his senses!” said the widow, now again 
laughing. 

The indignant Samuel gave the “vile woman” one fiery glance, took 
the box of bonbons in his hand, and, holding it forth with an ineffable air 
of reproach, said, with a concentration of pompous bitterness in his fat 
— * You jested with me then, ma’am. You did not love the 

onor.” 

“ Thope she does,” said the captain, triumphantly. “ At least she has 
this morning accepted me as her husband.” 

“ Do you mean to say, sir, that you gave the lady this box of bonbons ?” 
cried Samuel, quite aghast. 

“Certainly I do,” was the reply. “It was sent me by Mrs. Pelican, to 
whose children I had been able to show some civilities; and I thought it 
was a gift far more suited to this fair lady than to a rough soldier.” 
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From explanation to explanation it turned out that the box had never 
reached the widow’s hands when first sent that morning. She re- 
membered some time ago having given orders that no anonymous pre- 
sents should be taken in. None of Samuel’s secret gifts, then, had been 
received. Oh, misery! An investigation took place inthe house. The 
foxy-faced footman confessed that he had taken advantage of his mis- 
tress’s order to dispose of all the anonymous presents for his own ad- 
vantage, and that the box of bonbons had been sold for a trifle to Towsler, 
the banker, whom “foxy-face” had met by chance that morning, while 
going to his usual receiver, with the box in his hand, and who needed a 
new year’s gift for his sister’s children, the little Pelicans. 

So “foxy-face” was dismissed from his place, and Samuel Browser 
went home (with the bonbon-box, by the way, in his hand) and took to 
his bed, and “ Samuel and I” became the lawful possessor of the box by 
donation from his brother, who would “look on it no more ;” and of the 
bonbons he made sundry little packages, with which he delighted sundry 
little hearts of sundry little friends who loved the simple-minded Jacob ; 
and the lid, with the pink and green shepherdess, was kept by him in a 
drawer as a memento of the great Samuel’s escape from the “lottery” he 
dreaded for him—* serve him right!”—and—and—and so ended the New 
Year’s Day Adventures of the Box of Bonbons. 
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Passinc up the bay of Sebastopol, eastward of or beyond the city and 
harbour, a little inlet called Careening Bay is passed to the right, beyond 
which are some ancient grottos and a chapel cut in the rock, now used 
as a powder-magazine, while all along the shore runs the aqueduct which 
bears the waters of the Black River to the docks, and which is here and 
there supported by graceful arcades. 

To the left is the navy baking-house, in a ravine between white cliffs, 
then the West Inkerman Lighthouse, at an elevation of 413 feet, visible 
twenty-eight miles out at sea, beyond which again is the East Inkerman 
Light, 6134 feet above the sea, and seen at a distance of thirty-three 
miles. 

The Tchernaya Retchka, or Black River, at the point where it flows 
into the bay, runs through a marshy flat of its own depositing, covered 
with a rank vegetation. This wide extent of rushes and sedges abounds 
with tortoises, which the French are so skilled in converting into palatable 
soup, and which plunge from the banks as the splashing of any passing 
oars disturbs their slumbers, while fish are said to rise to the surface in 
swarms to devour the seeds of water-melons thrown out to them. A 
little beyond this, and just before the valley narrows, is the bridge across 
which the Russian hosts retreated in great haste after the battle of the 
5th of November, and were trampled under or tumbled over the sides by 
the princes of the house of Romanov—still more impetuous in their flight 
than their recreant soldiery. 
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The valley is narrowed at this point—which is pictured forth in a neat 
vignette in Mr. Oliphant’s book—by two approaching rocky hills, which 
terminate in cliffs or precipices, rising abruptly from the vale below. To 
the right, the aqueduct is carried through these rocky hills by a tunnel 
three hundred yards long, close by which are the great limestone quarries, 
whence most of the materials for the immense works of Sebastopol were 
procured, 

To the left and on the crest of the hills are some fragments of walls, 
the sole remains of a castle which formerly crowned these heights. Such 
a castle is said to have been first erected at this point by Diophantes, a 
general of Mithridates Eupator, King of Pontus, who called it, after his 
sovereign, Eupatorium—a name which has since been transferred to a 
town on the north side of the bay of Kalamita, just as the name of the 
city of the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux)—the Sebastopolis of Arrian— 
one of the most commercial cities in the Euxine, and situate about two- 
thirds of a degree north of the Phasis, was transferred to the Ctenus of 
the ancients, and Ak-tiyar, or White City of the Turks. 

The aid of the king of Pontus had been sought for by the Heraclean 
colonists of Khersonesus against Skilosous, the king of the Tauro- 
Scythians ; and recognising the strength of the position, as also the im- 
portance of defending the extremity of the wall, which, running from 
the Portus Symbolorum (Balaclava) to the bay of Sebastopol, cuts off 
the Heracleontic from the Tauric Khersonesus, he built a fortress on 
the edge of the rock. 

It has been supposed by some travellers that these ruins are the re- 
mains of Ctenus, but Dr. Clarke has long ago shown that the whole of 
the roads and harbour of Sebastopol were comprised in Ctenus, as 
described by Strabo. 

The same site became afterwards, under the name of Theodorus, the 
seat of a little Greek principality dependent on the Lower Empire, and 
it preserved that name till taken by Muhammad II., 1475, when the 
site became picturesquely designated by the Turks Inkerman, from 
“Tn,” cavern, and “ Kerman,” fortress. 

As some parts of the masonry have the appearance of much greater 
age than others, it may be fairly presumed that portions of the citadel 
of Diophantes are still there. Indeed, it is reasonable to suppose, 
although the Turks, who preferring Ak-tiyar, allowed the fortress to 
crumble to ruin, that the castle was strongly built, and its different pos- 
sessors never totally destroyed it. M. de Montpéreux, in his “ Voyage 
Autour du Caucase,” &c., a work of great research, which gained the 
prize of the Geographical Society in Paris, in 1848, gives the translation 
of an inscription which he had seen, whereon the name of “ Alexis, 
Sovereign of Theodorus, and the neighbouring country of the sea,” is 
mentioned, and which bears the date of a.p. 1427. 

It appears from this that the statement made by the Rev. Mr. Elliott 
(Travels, vol. i. p. 824) and others, that there are indications of this 
fortress having, like the neighbouring castle at Balaclava, been re- 
paired and occupied by the Genoese, is inaccurate. According to Bro- 
novius also, Greek inscriptions and other sculptures still remained in the 
time of the Turks. The Greek princes, Mr. Scott justly remarks (‘ The 
Baltic, Black Sea, and the Crimea,” p. 286), appear to have left the 
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Genoese unmolested ; indeed, they were not strong enough to take u 
an offensive position against that people, who were therefore benefit 
by such industrious and peaceable neighbours, especially as they followed 
agricultural pursuits, and did not interfere with commerce, which was 
the monopoly of the adventurous Italians. 

The cliffs below the fortress of Eupatorium, afterwards Theodorus, 
and those on the opposite side of the valley where the hill is tunnelled, 
are completely dotted over with excavated grottos of various shapes and 
sizes, and which have been applied to different uses by different pos- 
sessors. The observations and researches of De Montpéreux fully 
establish the fact that these mountain caves, from whence Inkerman derives 
its name, were the work of the Tauro-Scythians, and existed before the 
Heraclean colonists of Khersonesus called on Mithridates for assistance 


against the aborigines, who are called Tauri by many writers; for ex- 
ample, by Ovid, who writes, 


Est locus in Scythia (Tauros discere priores) 
Qui Getica longe non ita distat humo. 


Pomponius Mela (lib. ii. cap. i.) calls them Taurici; but Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and Procopius, all call them Tauro-Scythe. These Scythians of Tauris 
" it was who first fixed their homes where eagles well might build their 
nests. 

About the middle of the first century after Christ, the Alains entered 
the Tauris and devastated the greater part of the country. They were 
followed by the Goths, who in their turn became masters of the peninsula. 
But far from abusing their victory, they blended their race with that 
of the vanquished, founded numerous colonies, and especially followed 
their natural bent for a sedentary life and rural occupations. 

In the year 375 the Huns came down from the heart of Asia to the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, and the united colonies of Alains and Goths, 
who had successfully resisted the onslaught of the Sarmatians, were 
driven by these new invaders to the strong positions of their mountains. 
Now, as the limits of the fortress are circumscribed, consisting, as far as 
can be traced by the foundations, of a single street, it cannot be doubted 
that the said oduitt embracing both Alains and Goths, and not Goths 
alone, as Scott would have it, took advantage of the grottos as well as 
of the fortress for places of refuge. 

It is probable that at this time the number of caves at Inkerman 
were increased. Fora whole people, driven into these isolated fastnesses, 
would, as a matter almost of certainty, have found them insufficient for 
their accommodation ; and this may have been the period when the 
grottos in the face of the moat, opposite to the walls, were excavated. 

We pass over the subsequent invasions of the Huns, always speeding 
onwards to seek a wider field for their adventurous passions; that of the 
Khazars, of the Petchenegues, and of the Komans—a Mongolian horde 
—as not affecting the Goths, who were befriended at that period by the 
Emperors of Byzantium. Justinian is said to have built walls and 
fortresses across the different valleys of the Black River, and of the now 
well-known Balbek, Katchka, Alma, and Salghir, which were all in the 
country of the Goths, and beyond the Heracleontic Khersonesus. 

This was at a time when the light of Christianity had shed its benign 
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influence over the Goths, their form of worship appearing at first to have 
been exceedingly simple ; and in the same reign—that of Justinian I.—a 
bishop was appointed, they having sent petitions to the emperor to that 
effect. 

It is supposed by many, but doubted by others, whether the Goths 
were at any time followers of the doctrines of Arius, but it is certain 
they did not come under the government of the Greek Church before the 
year A.D. 547. They were consequently exposed to persecution from 
Pagans, and probably from other Christian communities alike, the Greek 
Church having found a footing at an earlier epoch at Khersonesus ; and 
like the early Christians of Phrygia, of Cappadocia, and of most countries 
of Western Asia, their monks selected strong positions, more especially 
caverns, to guard their little communities from the danger of sudden 
attack, as well as to afford an asylum, in case of necessity, to those of 
their followers who might require it ; and hence it is that we find so 
many remains of early Christian times in these caves of Inkerman. 

Among these remains are those of two churches and a monas- 
tery, one on the Inkerman, the other on the Sebastopol, side of the 
ravine. There is nothing remarkable in their construction as a work of 
art; yet there is an absence, Mr. Scott remarks, of that roughness and 
simplicity which exist in many of the caverns of the opposite mountain, 
and which indicate their being of a much earlier date. Possibly the 
ecclesiastical and sepulchral grottos on the one side belonged to the 
Goths, those on the other to the persecuted Arians of the Greek Church. 
They may also very likely, like the similar excavated monasteries in 
Lesser Asia, have been resorted to subsequently to the conquest of the 
— by the Turks, and to avoid the persecutions of the Mahom- 
medans. 

The Rev. Mr. Elliott also described scraps of fresco painting and the 
remains of sarcophagi as _ discernible in several of these caverns in his 
time. Strange it is to think that these fortresses, rock monasteries, and 
subterranean churches, these caverned dwellings and sepulchral grottos, 
and this valley, with its dark fishy stream below, once the scene of 
struggle between Hellenic Greeks and Tauro-Scythians; between By- 
zantine Greeks and Goths; between Goths and Alains, and Huns, and 
Khazars, and Komans, and other Asiatic hordes, and the place of refuge 
of early Christians of various denominations, Gothic, Arian, and Greek, 
should be now the frontier line of battle between Great Britain, France, 
and Turkey and Russia! The old rickety wooden bridge, which re- 
placed the ancient three-arched structure, is now commanded by a 
British redoubt; the heights of Inkerman are studded with Muscovite 
soldiery ; the caverned recesses have been the scene of repeated struggles 
for possession, and of daring exploits far surpassing anything that ancient 
chronicles—did they exist—could tell us of the same strange ravine and 
its dark yawning recesses, designated by the soldiery the “ ovens.’ 
Inkerman has now a name which will for ever be consecrated in the 
annals of the West, as it has long been in the East; and, notwithstand- 
ing the doubts of some, who think the war is only beginning—and so 
it may as a European war—still it is possible that, as far as Turkey is 
concerned, its fate may be sealed on the same battle-field as of old— 
the Heracleontic Khersonesus—and Inkerman may again play the 
same part in the present eventful game as it has done in days of yore. 
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STATE OF THE ARMY BEFORE SEBASTOPOL— 
MISMANAGEMENT OF THE WAR. 


THE siege of Sebastopol is, and has now been for some time, at 
a stand-still. The English army is paralysed—almost utterly power- 
less. The men are dying from starvation and over-work. The loss 
from casualties and sickness had been, up to the last intelligence, 
at the rate of from one to two hundred a day. Eleven hundred 
sick had been removed in one single day by the French ambulances 
for transhipment to Scutari. Destruction and annihilation hovered 
threateningly over the whole encampment. 

All this has been foreseen, yet the most inadequate nieasures 
have been taken to remedy so disastrous a state of things. There 
are some few persons who consider that no one is to blame. A 
distinguished military authority, Sir Howard Douglas, for example, 
argues that government is not to blame, and says that ‘no ad- 
ministrative talent” could, ‘‘at the eleventh hour,” have at once 
replenished our military establishments with those requisites which 
had been permitted to decay during a long period of peace. The 
— in the Edinburgh Review defends government upon the 
simple 
of fia ers, granting, we suppose, that in the present instance 
one of a most egregious and enormous character has been com- 
mitted. If fagenl and France should fail utterly in their pur- 
pose,—if they should absolutely lose two splendid armies, and 
expose the two finest fleets of the world to everlasting derision, the 
Edinburgh reviewer would be able to show why it ought to be so, 
why it was nobody’s fault, and why we ought to break our heads 
against a stone wall with no harm to the latter. 

But these are very exceptional opinions. If there is one point 
upon which the country at large is unanimous in opinion, it is that 
there has been gross and most culpable mismanagement of the war 
—that not one of the real and characteristic resources of the country, 
its numbers, its wealth, its science, its mechanical skill, its talent, 
its untiring, indomitable energy, have been put forth. It is pre- 
tended by certain accommodating intellects that the difficulty is to 
discover the real delinquent. Nonsense. The waysand means are 
in the hands of the executive government: if they do not know 
how to use them, they should make way for others who do. It 
has been along a mere question of pounds, shillings, and pence. To 
save the latter, government has involved us in a boundless waste- 


Mr. W. S. Lindsay—a good authority on 
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fulness of the former. 
VOL. XXXVII. 


lea that war is, according to an old saying, a series. 
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such matters—remarked, the other day, that the existing system 
of chartering transport vessels was the same as in the days of the 
Dutch war, and that if the Admiralty was written to, to know what 
goods were to be shipped in a certain vessel, there was little chance 
of getting an answer in a week. Mr, Lindsay added, that if 
10,0002. had been disbursed in clerks at the commencement of the 
war, some hundreds of thousands would have been saved to the 
country. 

It has been the same in every department. Government has 
chartered some of the finest transports in the world; they have 
scarcely known what use to make of them. There was no properly 
organised system of loading, and light things were stored at the 
bottom, heavy at the top, medicines wanted at Scutari lay under 
ammunition destined for Balaclava. Where beer and spirits were 
necessaries, a hundred gallons of balsam of copaiba were sent. 

Amidst this profusion of copaiba, when an adjutant-general 
wanted a dose of castor oil he had to wait for five hours. When a 
ship arrived at Balaklava with a cargo of boots and shoes, it was 
sent off, with a commission to purchase the very identical articles 
with which it was loaded, to , rr Si Ay hen the Golden 
Fleece arrived with a present of some 7000 or 8000 sheepskins 
from Trieste, the quarter-master-general’s department refused to re- 
ceive them, because there was no official announcement of their 
arrival. So they were sent back to Corfu, when not an officer but 
would have gladly given five pounds for a single skin! 

Great official personages who have been called upon to defend 
themselves against these charges of gross mismanagement and 
neglect, have found it convenient to shelter themselves under the 
pretext that the supplies necessary for the army had really been 
forwarded to the Crimea, and had in part arrived there; but that 
the soldier was debarred from the use of them, because there was not 
on the spot any available power of transporting the goods from the 
port to the camp. Hence it was that, while stores in abundance for 
man and beast were settling down bodily in the mud at Balaklava, 
the unfortunate soldiers were put upon half-rations and quarter- 
rations in the lines. They were starving, not in the midst of 
plenty, but at a distance of a few miles from plenty. It was 
possible to accomplish, without much difficulty, a distance of be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 miles, but British energy and British science 
and skill were exhausted with the effort. 

This absurd attempt to saddle the delinquency upon the army is 
absurd. Every man and horse are there worked to death with the 
arduous duties of the siege. It is at home that the responsibility 
lies. If there was a deficiency in the administration, why not 
remedy it? If there was an inadequacy of means of transport, 
why not send out some thousand able-bodied and practised carriers 
and porters, why not engage even the Armenian hammams of 
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Constantinople, and why not have at once set to work to organise 
a proper and efficient waggon-train ? 

There are others again who seek to lay the blame, not on indi- 
viduals, but on the system. The promised reform in the war 
ministry, which cost a break in the last session, and 17,000/. a 
year, it is justly argued, simply relieved the minister of war of 
the care of fifty colonies, and so far was a great and positive ad- 
vantage; but it left all the complications, all the divided co- 
ordinate and conflicting authorities of the present system un- 
changed ; it left the Duke of Newcastle incapable of giving an 
order which he might on the best grounds believe to be absolutely 
necessary for the salvation of an army; it left him recoiling, not 
so much from the responsibility of decisions, as from the trouble 
and uncertainty that attended their execution. There is undoubted 
truth in this view of the question. The independence, sometimes 
open hostility, of the Ordnance and War-oflice, is a disgrace to 
our military system. In time of war the War-office, the Ordnance, 
the Admiralty, and every department of the civil, military, and 
naval services, should be under one sole control, which could then 
move the whole, so as to produce a uniform and certain result. 
As it is, the minister at war is trammelled by the War-olfice, the 
War-office by the Ordnance, and all three by the Admiralty. 
Whether the control should bé civil or military, a real and not 
a nominee minister of war, or a real commander-in-chief, is a 
matter for consideration. The latter would present advantages 
in the executive; while the former would be more in conform- 
ance with our constitutional habits and prejudices. But even 
this is at the present moment a ministerial evasion of responsibility. 
Supposing the powers of the minister of war to have been in- 
adequate to protect the army, there have been plenty of cabinet 
councils of late. Was it really beyond the intellect and the means 
of the combined grand coalition ministry to set on foot a thoroughly 
organised transport service, if only for seven miles, in the Crimea ? 
How are the mighty fallen! a mere pebble in the way ruffles and 
disconcerts all their measures; and their boasted efficiency vanishes 
before difficulties that would be overcome by the practical experi- 
ence of a clod-hopping contractor! 

The whole deliberative and administrative wisdom of the United 
Kingdom has failed in the — of these seven miles of trans- 
ns Imagine a country clubbing its millions of money to pay a 

ost of functionaries not one of whom is found equal to the task of 
conceiving, directing, or —- the transport of stores over 
seven miles of land carriage. ell might Lord John Russell, 
terrified even at the prospect of explaining an exhibition of inca- 
pacity of so cometolinay a nature, have avowed that there was 
something, that, with all the official knowledge to which he had 
access, was inexplicable to him in a. state of our army. 
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“Tf I had been told,” said the late president of the council, “ as 
areason against the expedition to the Crimea last year, that your 
troops would be seven miles from the sea, seven miles from a 
secure port,—which at that time, when we had in contemplation 
the expedition, we hardly hoped to possess,—and that, at that 
seven miles’ distance they would be in want of food, of clothes, 
and of shelter, to such a degree that they would perish at the rate 
of from ninety to a hundred a day, I should have considered such 
a prediction as utterly preposterous, and such a picture of the ex- 

dition as entirely fanciful and absurd. We are all, however, 
fee to confess the notoriety of that melancholy state of things.” 
Not, we suppose, the less absurd for being notoriously true! 

In arguing with the rest of the world for the necessity of a 
regular transport service, we do not lose sight of the fact that this 
embraces several distinct departments, each of which in the French 
army is under separate organisation. The first is the shipping 
department, notoriously ill-managed, as in the case of the wrecks 
of the 14th of November, and the disorderly crowding of hospital 
sailing transports. If there had been a thoughtful and prescient 
intellect at the head of this department it would also have at once 
seen that first-class screw-steamers like the Himmalaya, the Simla, 
the Orinoco, the Jason, and others which can run from Balaklava 
to Portsmouth in twelve days, should have been employed in going 
to and fro between the mother country and the Crimea, conveying 
reinforcements, ammunition, and stores, whilst a smaller and in- 
ferior class of ships would have sufficed for the transport service 
between Varna, Benue, Baltschik, and the Crimea, or to convey 
the sick and the wounded from the Crimea to Constantinople. 

The next departments are that of the commissariat and medical, 
left in our penny-wise and pound-foolish system to such means of 
transport as can be sme in the country, and which has been, 
in consequence, a total failure since the first day British troo 
set foot on Turkish territory. Latterly it has been nominally 
kept up by the once valuable horses of the cavalry, trained to a 

articular service, which is by this means, and the daily succumb- 
ing of the animals to incessant toil and want of sufficient food, 
deprived of its efficiency, while the army loses one of its arms. 
How plainly does this, as every other instance that may be adduced, 
show that when there is a deficiency at the first from economical 
motives it leads ultimately to a far greater expense than would 
otherwise have been incurred. And what wasteful expenditure of 
life has there not been from want of organisation ? Whether would 
it have been most economical, to provide that organisation, or to 
lose thousands of brave officers and soldiers from fatigue, neglect, 
exposure, bad food, sickness, and inefficient medical treatment, 
and to be now on the verge of losing the whole army ? 
In the French army each department possesses 1ts own means 
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of transport, entirely independent of the commissariat, leaving to 
that department the whole resources of the country free for the 
carriage of provisions and forage. All departments of our army 
suffer from the want of such provision on our part. The infantry 
and cavalry require transport for their tents, armourers’ and far- 
riers’ forges, &c.; the artillery for their reserve ammunition for 
all arms, their own stores, tents, &c.; the medical staff, for their 
hospital stores and ambulances; and the engineer department, for 
the sappers’ tools and field equipment. The department, however, 
which suffers most from the existing want of system is the 
engineer corps to which the Duke of Wellington attached per- 
manently 120 mules in the Peninsula, and a regular establishment 
of waggons, horses, and drivers, in the Army of Occupation (well 
do we remember them with their red-braided jackets). In fact, 
to have sent out an army to campaign summer and winter in a 
foreign, hostile country, with a most trying climate, was almost as 
bad as sending them without arms or ammunition. On the breaking 
up of the Army of Occupation in France, each department was in 
the highest state of efficiency our present military system will 
admit; but a lon peace has had its natural results. In vain have 
our military chiefs impressed upon each successive Administration 
the impolicy of destroying that complete organisation which it had 
taken years to mature. Our Ministers have been forced to yield to 


the clamour for retrenchment, and we are, consequently, now de- 
prived of that which, though considered an useless burden during 


peace, yet in time of war is absolutely essential to the safety 
and success of an army in the field, and without which it ought 
never to have been allowed to enter upon a campaign. 

Another manifest deficiency, and one but little alluded to, is 
want of sufficient account being taken of the local circumstances 
of the country. One of the most important requirements in 
waging war in foreign lands is the knowledge, as accurate as 
possible, of all local causes of a nature to facilitate our own opera- 
tions, or to impede those of the enemy. How little these have been 
regarded in the present campaign may be judged of by such facts 
as, that we have not heard even of a steam reconnoissance bein 
ge as far as Yeni Kalah or Perekop, nor have we yet aud 

ow the military road by the Genitchi Strait was discovered; as 
also by the total neglect of the resources for fire and building 
timber, provisions, horses, and forage, to be obtained all along the 
northern coast of Asia Minor. 

Timber is so abundant in Asia Minor and North Syria, that 
nobody ever thinks of paying for it. All the expenses are for 
cutting and transport. e know an English gentleman who built 
a house in the East, and these were the only charges he had to 
defray. It would scarcely be believed, then, that our worthy 
allies the Turks found it advisable, when they thought their 
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friends and defenders would require a large supply of wood, to put 
a price upon it! 

Every great nation, except England, has organised a special 
branch of its military system for obtaining local information on 
the seat of war. It has for its duties, the collecting, sifting, 
arranging, and safe-keeping of all the technical information re- 
quired. This information is partly derived from literary sources, 
partly from the mission of officers from foreign countries. Many 
cata of intelligence derived from newspapers are registered. In 

ussia this duty falls upon the Scientific Committee of War and 
the Chancery of Operation; in Austria, on the office of com- 
mander-in-chief, especially in the second section of it. In Prussia 
they have appointed special chiefs or heads for these foreign topical 
and military statistics; and they are, for the most part, staff- 
officers, highly educated and with great acquirements, with several 
clerks under them. In France the Dépét of War collects this 
information. In England, the high military authorities are not 
centralised, and a very meagre exchange of views and ideas takes 
place between the Ordnance and the Horse Guards, between 
officers and travellers who have explored the seat of war, and the 
War-office. If a fact is wanted, the Geographical Society is some- 
times but rarely consulted. There are, indeed, plenty of materials 
for such an organised auxiliary service; and if it existed, our 
staff officers might be less aristocratically supercilious in receiving 
sound and useful information. 

The transport of 1800 tons of rails and fastenings, 6000 sleepers, 
600 loads of timber, and about 3000 tons of other machinery, 
with 500 workmen, besides engineers, firemen, assistants, account- 
ants, clerks, store-keepers, time-keepers, surgeons, missionaries, 
and nurses, in seven steam and two sailing ships, is a noble offering 
of genuine British enterprise to a great but mismanaged military 
undertaking. The French have not required railways to transport 
temporarily the provisions and ammunition of a force in the field 
—they constructed roads without the aid of the strong arms of 
navvies. Such adventitious aid ought never to have been put in 
requisition, and now that it is positively in progress, it will be too 
late to do much real service. By the time a railway is constructed 
from Balaklava to the lines, the British army will be with its gal- 
lant allies in the ascendant, or destroyed. A railway was not the 
thing wanted ; a good road would have sufficed ; or—as_pro- 
— by Sir Francis Head—an American plank road ; anything 

ut a railroad, which allows of only one line of operations, and 1s 
prepared for no such contingencies as have already occurred, when, 
after the battle of Balaklava, the direct road had to be abandoned, 
and a more difficult and devious one adopted. The whole thing 
is an instance of misapplied means and energy—a gigantic absurdity. 


What has been wanting from the beginning has been a body of 
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properly trained carriers, a thoroughly well organised transport 
service and commissariat. Such a service, and an efficient waggon- 
train, would not only serve for Balaklava, but for Simpheropol, Pere- 
kop, Karasu, the Danube, or anywhere that the Allies may be called 
by the force of circumstances. A railway would remain a monument 
of misplaced labour, and of the helplessness of the army and the mili- 
tary authorities. It is, as in other instances, a simple question.of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. The authorities have grudged the ex- 
penses of a thoroughly organised transport-service and waggon-train. 
As matters stood at latest time of receiving intelligence, a company 
of the Light Division had to stand under arms all night till six 
A.M., and was then paraded again at nine o’clock in the morning, 
to go to Balaklava to bring upstores. To perform this duty they 
would be marching and toiling from nine to twelve o'clock at 
— Returned to their miserable bivouac, they would be pa- 
raded again at five in the morning for picket, and they would not 
return from the trenches till next morning at six. $, that from 
Wednesday morning till Saturday night they would only get 
about six hours sleep. This may be a very rare case, but it 1s one 
certified by an officer of the Light Division, under date of Decem- 
ber 28, 1854. It is more than human nature can endure, and the 
command under which such orders are executed, is, to say the 
least, most inconsiderate. It implies that the source from whence 
it issues is unacquainted with the material he has to work upon. 
A soldier is not a machine; and if he is thus sacrificed, what 
can possibly be expected to remain to carry out the great objects 
in view ? 

Another similar absurd expenditure of means and energy in a 
wrong direction presents itself in the proposed submarine electric 
telegraph from the Crimea to Varna. Larly intelligence is a most 
desirable and important thing, but early success is still more so. 
What people want to know just now are the safety and the en 
of the allied army. They can afford to wait for the latter; the 
former they learn in time enough for more to have been done to 
succour them than has been accomplished. Many persons, it is 
true, are most deeply interested in the welfare of relatives. They 
would hear nothing of them through the telegraph. Its wires 
would play to reiterated news of a rather monotonous character. 
“* Monday—Mud, rain, pickets, trenches, Balaklava. Tuesday— 
Frost, snow ; Lord Raglan looked out of his door. "Wednesday— 
Frost, half rations. The adjutant-general’s equanimity disturbed 
by another column of frozen-to-death and asphyxiated by char- 
coal, to be added to the casualty list. Thursday—Fog, mist, 
sortie of the Russians, men bayoneted, blankets carried off. 
Friday—Frost, decease of the last cavalry horse. Saturday— 
Clear frost. A transport off Balaklava can’t come in for the ice. 
No boats nor men to fetch provisions and medicines. Sunday— 
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Ask General Canrobert for men for pickets—mules for sick— 
porters to Balaklava—great coats and food for men.” Next week 
same over again, with the variety of ‘‘ No fires, no water, green 
coffee, frozen pork, solid rum. Lord Raglan and the adjutant- 
general retire to the ‘ Ovens,’ which are more cosy than the cottage 
on the hill.” 

The bells of the Heracleontic Chersonesus ring perpetually the 
same changes. Where are the fatted bucks, the potted meats, the 
hams and cheeses, the warm clothing, and the huts provided by 
administrative tardiness or private benevolence? The first night 
the frost set in (January 5th), the cavalry lost’ about 60 horses, 
- 150 men were taken out of the trenches disabled by cold, and two 
officers were asphyxiated in vain attempts to warm themselves 
with charcoal fires. 

There were at that time 3500 sick men in camp unfit for duty, 
and between 7000 and 8000 men sick, wounded, and convalescent, 
in the hospitals in the Bosphorus. At the rate of 100 disabled by 
wounds or sickness every day, it would require a regiment 700 
strong to be sent out every week to keep up the efficiency of the 
— but 100 is far under the real average, and a regiment a 
week sent from the mother country, would soon drain its entire 
military resources ! 

Since the war began, one lieutenant-general and four major- 
generals have fallen in the field or have died. Three lieutenant- 
generals (if we include the Duke of Cambridge) and five major- 


generals have come home, or are on their way hither. Thus, of 
the lieutenant-generals ee divisions originally, there is 


but one left—viz., Sir Richard England. And of the sixteen 
major-generals only seven are now at their posts. As no ef- 
forts have been made at home to supply these deficiencies (Major- 
Generals Lord Rokeby and Barnard, and Major-General Jones 
being about to sail—the latter on a special duty—being the only 
exceptions), thirteen officers must have been taken from the com- 
mand of regiments to take the places of the non-effective divisional 
and brigade commanders ; hence the regiments themselves must be 
expected to fall off, and ultimately, unless equally well officered as 
before, fail in discipline. Certain it is, that as the higher staff of 
the army have died, or been obliged to go away, so has inefficiency 
in every department increased, supervision failed, and discipline in 
departments, and even in regiments, been shaken to its foundation. 
e are not indeed merely threatened with a poorly-instructed staff, 
but a want of staff altogether—an omission which rests with that’ 
want of foresight which has so peculiarly characterised the present 
war. 
Strange it is that, with such a state of things, we have any real 
to record; yet such is the case—one or two little glimmers of 
ight to cheer us in a night of gloom and sorrow almost verging on 
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despair! With the exception of the advance of the army in the rear on 
the 25th of October, and the grand sortie of the 5th of November, 
no movement of any importance has been attempted by the Rus- 
sians to raise the siege. They have confined themselves to occa- 
sional surprises in the trenches, which end usually in a little 
skirmishing and the loss of a few men on both sides. The confor- 
mation of the ground is very favourable for such attempts; the 
whole is intersected by ravines, so that with a little caution the 
enemy may creep along and come within a few yards of the allied 
troops without being observed: besides this, most of the ridges on 
which our lines are situated are covered with brushwood, which 
helps to conceal the approach of infantry during the night. 

econnoissances, which have been gradually growing in import- 
ance, have been made during the same interval by the Allies. On the 
20th of December, two regiments of French cavalry, under General 
D’Allonville, moved towards the ground recently occupied by the 
enemy in front of Balaklava, whil the 42nd Regiment, a detach- 
ment of the Rifle Brigade, under Colonel Cameron, and a battalion 
of Zouaves, made a corresponding movement on the extreme right. 
The latter only saw a picket of Cossacks, which retired upon their 
approach ; the former exchanged shots with the enemy, and 
ascertained that they had scarcely any troops on the left bank of 
the Tchernaya. 

On the 31st, another and, in its results, a more important recon- 
noissance was effected by 6000 French infantry and 400 cavalry, 
under General Bosquet, accompanied by the Highlanders and 
Rifle Brigade. As the force approached Kamara, the Cossack 
vedettes came in sight, retiring slowly, but the French pushed on 
rapidly, and the Russians retreated i the village, which thus 
remains in possession of the Allies, and constitutes a new and im- 
portant position on the extreme right. 

The Russian outposts fell back on a strong body of Lancers and 
light cavalry, but the Chasseurs d’Afrique attacked them at once, 
broke them in an instant, and drove them back to a body of in- 
fantry which had taken up a position on three different hills in 
front of the village of Tchourgoum. As the French approached 
the position, they were received with a brisk fire of shot and shell 
from some heavy field-pieces, to which their guns were unable to 
reply at so great a distance ; but they soon ale within range of 
the enemy, the Russians retiring before them, and abandoning the 
village to our allies, who reaped there a considerable booty. 

The village and valley of Tchourgoum, or Tchergouna, has 
acquired a celebrity as oh as its romantic beauty, as having 
been the retreat, from time to time, of learning and science. Here, 
surrounded by all that could captivate in sylvan loveliness, a palace 
stood, in the midst of gardens, watered by a multitude of foun- 
tains, shaded by those tall rich poplars seen only in the sunny 
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vales of the Taurida, and planted by a Moslem hand. Once the 
residence of a Turkish pasha, it became the property of a member of 
the Krim Gherai family, and was afterwards inhabited by M. Hab- 
litz, who was the first to write the natural history of the Crimea, 
and was the intimate friend of Pallas. The latter often took up his 
abode at Tchourgoum, and is said to have written there some 
of the more important parts of his well-known work. Here, also, 
many other learned men had stayed, and Clarke and his com- 
panions were hospitably entertained. The last tourist who has left 
us an account of his visit to Tchourgoum is Mr. C. H. Scott. In 
his time the palace had disappeared and was succeeded by the 
country-house of a wealthy Greck, within the walls of whose 

arden stood a tall polygonal tower of large size, covered by a 
Samm, considered. to = of great antiquity. 

The Allies not being able to hold this position, being at too 
great a distance from the camp, they set the village, as well 
as the line of cantonments and huts constructed there by the Rus- 
sians, on fire—making also enormous fires of the abundance of 
wood that lay along the hill-sides. ‘There were not wanting some 
among the party who would have liked to exchange their huts on 
the heights above Sebastopol for this beautiful and sheltered spot ; 
but there was no help for it, and this much-coveted wood was left 
behind, once more to warm our enemies over the smoking ruins 
of a position much favoured ever since Liprandi’s advance of 
October 25th. 

The siege works of the English are, it is well known, from that 
deficiency of transport which has been the curse of the campaign 
and the ruin of the army, far in arrear of those of the French, but 
although the accounts which have been received from the allied 
camps of the preparations for a fresh attack upon the town of 
Sebastopol are necessarily not explicit—for, until the fire has opened 
from the new works, it is desirable to conceal their position and 
extent as much as possible from the knowledge of the enemy— 
still there is reason to believe, from all that can be gathered, that 
the preparations are so considerable that they may be regarded as 
a second siege of the town, with this advantage—that, the a 
— to the forts and walls are now complete, and that the 

ussians have never succeeded in driving back the besiegers from 
the gradual progress of their works. The batteries will be armed 
with a much heavier class of guns than those originally employed 
against the forts, under an erroneous impression of the weight of 
metal possessed by the enemy. Great additions have been made to 
the mortars of the allied armies, which were singularly deficient in 
the first attack. One English battery, consisting of twenty-four 
32-pounders, we are told, 1s so placed as to command the Russian 
ships still lying in the harbour of Sebastopol and the dockyard, but 
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from which place they can, we suppose, be easily removed when 
they receive this intelligence—a process the more especially neces- 
sary, as it is said that the destruction of these floating batteries in 
front of the town is indispensable to the capture of the place. 

According to the French accounts, their batteries are expected 
to open with a fire of 170 pieces, and ours with 100; but the 
number of the latter is supposed to be underrated, and it is gene- 
rally hoped that the combined force of the allied batteries will not 
be much below 300 guns by land. It is natural to suppose that. 
they will be assisted in the final assault by the ships. It is not 
at all likely, however, that the attack will be commenced till a 
diversion in our favour is effected by the advance of the Turks to 
the north. There are many practical military men—Sir Howard 
Douglas among the number—who recommend that not even in the 
present advanced stage of the siege a step further should be taken 
in the prosecution of the enterprise from the south, till a new and 
efficient force (and to be efficient it must comprise a division of 
either French or English troops, with artillery, to invest the forts to 
the north) shall have duly commenced operations on the northern 
side of the harbour. And really, considering the enormous 
strength of Sebastopol and its forts—and that every house has been 
converted into a stronghold, every street placed in a state of de- 
fence; that even, if carried by assault, it would be open to bom- 
bardment from the Russian floating batteries and the forts on the 
north side, which would not spare the city and the public build- 
ings as the Allies have done—it is very questionable if they are 
not on the safe and right side. Dreadful failure might attend 
—_ the assault. There are, however, those who would trust 
all to the pluck of the Allies. 

In considering the means possessed by the Allies to combat the, 
gigantic forces which the Czar has at his command, and which he 
is hurrying, not merely in regiments and brigades, but in whole 
corps, to the Crimea, the adhesion of Sardinia to the treaty of the 
2nd of December cannot but be hailed as an important item in 
the month’s intelligence. Piedmont will, by its alliance, bind 
itself to furnish a contingent of 15,000 men, to be maintained at 
her sole expense, merely stipulating, in case of necessity, that 
France and England shall assist her by their guarantees in raising a 
loan for that purpose, and that they will, in the first instance, 
advance money on reasonable terms for the transport of the con- 
tingent to the seat of war. The Piedmontese are well known for 
their hardihood and endurance. Their reputation as soldiers dates 
from the middle ages, since which time their country has been, till 
the days of Napoleon the Great and of Radetsky, the battle-field 
of Italy, and, indeed, of Central Europe. This body of gallant 
auxiliaries is expected to embark in February from Genoa, under 
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the command of General La Marmora, who greatly distinguished * 
himself in the war of 1848-49, and is cuniieidh one of the best 
general-officers in the service. aed 

There is every reason to hope that at the time this is written, 
although the dead cannot be resuscitated, nor the sick made whole, 
that a better state of things exists in the Crimea. Some of the 
multitudes of good things, warm clothing, stores, and provisions, 
sent out, must surely have arrived at their destination. Happy 
those who shall survive to enjoy them! ‘The soldiers were said 
to be getting even inured to the Crimean climate. The mer- 
cenary suttlers of Balaklava will have been superseded by the 
ships sent out by private benevolence to supply stores at cost 
price. Reinforcements were incessantly arriving. Between No- 
vember the Ist and December the 20th alone, no less than 
10,600 English, 5600 French, and 4800 Turkish troops have 
been conveyed by British vessels to the Crimea; 1800 of the new 
Imperial Guard are also on their way in British ships. One of the 
bays occupied by the French, situated between Cape Kherson 
and the Bay of Kamiesch, was to be given up to the English. 
The road to our trenches, and even to the lines in front of Inker- 
man, is easier and more direct from that point than from Balaklava. 
The Turkish navy, it is said, would shortly be represented amid 
the allied fleets by ten steamers, twenty-two corvettes and brigs, a 
sixty-gun frigate, and a fine two-decker. The Porte had placed at 
the disposal of the English one of its largest frigates, to be converted 
into an hospital at Balaklava. The Russians were constructing a 
bridge from Sebastopol to the north side of the harbour, in order, 
as a last resource, to carry on the war from that side, while only 
two ships were said to remain armed in the port, with two fire- 
ships commanded by Greeks. Some were anticipating a combined 
triple attack—the bombardment of Odessa, an attack by the Turks 
on Simpheropol, and the storming of Sebastopol. Such a pro- 
gramme appears to be the last that is likely to be adopted, as the 
three operations would lend no mutual assistance to one another, 
which 1s everything in assaulting the Gibraltar of the Black Sea. 
It might, however, be a useful report to disseminate among the 
Russians, whose attention would thus be diverted to other points. 
The efficiency of the Turkish contingent has also, in a great 
measure, been secured by the presence of a French and English 
contingent. 

Government has, in the mean time, recoiled, in the person of the 
President of the Council, before the mere threats of a demonstration 
which it felt itself incapable of facing. Some more manful members 
of the cabinet made a show of resistance worthy of a better cause. 
The check received at the reassembling of Parliament cannot but 
have good results. It has been long obvious to all the world that 
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the. interests of the country and the safety of the army have 
peremptorily required great and immediate changes in the conduct 
of the war, and in the choice of men to carry on the administra- 
tion. 

The “seven mile” and “ green coffee” administration has, in- 
deed, fallen under the most signal conviction of incapacity and 
inefficiency which, perhaps, ever visited a ministry. Any change 
in its constitution, 1t is to be hoped, will also involve that of the 

enerals and staff, whose want of prudence, decision, and ener, 

= led to the destruction of half an army and perilled the whole. 
It would but fill the cup to the brim and hasten a wholesale and 
desirable reform, if such non-political fixtures in office, under- 
secretaries of state, commissioners, and heads of minor depart- 
ments, who may have thwarted the kindly and wise intentions of 
their political chiefs by the formalities and traditions of office, 
should also be most rigidly sifted, and all real culprits be swept 
away to make room for men of — energies and quicker de- 
cision. The welfare of the English arms and the honour of the 
British nation cannot for ever be left at the mercy of somnolent 
and supercilious red-tapists. This is not the country of bureau- 
cracy; it is the country of action. The nation cannot, and will 
not, endure imbecility and incompetency in office. It demands at 
once, and in unmistakable language, a thorough cleansing of the 
Augean stable. 
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“Ts it a time,” said the Prophet of Israel to his covetous servant 
Gehazi,—“ is it a time to receive money, and to receive garments, 
and olive-yards, and vineyards, and sheep, and oxen, and men- 
servants, and maid-servants ?” 

Is it a time, we ask, when the lives of thousands of England’s 
bravest sons are being sacrificed by ministerial folly, weakness, and 
incapacity,—is it a time, we repeat, for the head of this offending 
ministry to put himself forward to receive the highest honour 
which it is in the power of the Sovereign to bestow upon a 
subject ? 

There can be but one answer to such a question, such as Milton 
tells us was given in Pandemonium when, expectant of applause, 


the arch-fiend heard 


On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal, universal hiss, the soun 
Of public scorn. 
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At a moment when the fate of our army in the Crimea han 
trembling in the balance—when the heart of every true English- 
man throbs with dread at each vibration of the electric telegraph— 
when, fast as the news can reach us, come tales of misery and woe, 
of sickness, of suffering, and of sorrow—all traceable to the 
wretched imbecility which for the last two years has paralysed the 
energies of the country—at that moment, when prudence might 
have counselled him to forbear, the Premier stalks upon the scene 
and demands to be decorated with the Order of the Garter ! 

We know of no parallel to this ‘‘ vile antithesis” save in the story 
told of a certain Highlander named Johnny Hook, who, when the 
American citizens were voluntarily foregoing everything in the 
shape of compensation for the enormous sacrifices they had made in 
sustaining the War of Independence, eagerly pressed upon the notice 
of Congress aclaim to be rewarded for the loss of half a dozen lean 
kine that had been carried off by a foraging party of the enemy. 
When the deliberate wisdom of a vast empire was assembled to fix 
the basis on which its future existence was to depend—when even 
the widow’s mite had gladly been yielded to the nation’s wants— 
when every heart was overflowing with thankfulness at the great 
mercy which had saved them in their hour of peril, comes Johnny 
pene: the Highlander, and clamours for the price of his abducted 
oxen ! 

It was reserved for another Highlander almost to outdo the ex- 
travagant selfishness of Johnny Hook ! 

The Order of the Garter, nominally in the hands of the Crown, 
is always virtually at the disposal of the Premier, and the principle 
upon which the Prime Ministers of this country have acted for the 
last hundred years has been never to bestow it upon themselves, Sir 
Robert Peel, we well know, steadfastly refused all adventitious 
honours,—Lord Melbourne, the waneadl friend of the Queen, did 
not even yield to her Majesty’s frequent solicitations to wear the 
cherished badge of honour,—Earl Grey accepted the blue ribbon 
only after his retirement from power,—Canning, Percival, Pitt, 
refused to avail themselves of their ministerial opportunities ; but 
then these statesmen, besides being statesmen—which Lord Aber- 
deen is not—had feelings of delicacy—which Lord Aberdeen does 
not seem to possess. 
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THE SPENDTHRIFT. 


A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Book the first. 
V. 


INTRODUCING ARTHUR POYNINGS OF REEDHAM AND HIS SISTER LUCY—A LETTER 
FROM CLARE FAIRLIE. 


Sir Huen Pornines of Reedham was one of Warwick de 
Monthermer’s oldest and most valued friends; and if things had 
turned out as they ought (which they rarely do), the two worthy 
gentlemen would have been united by ties stronger than those of 
mere regard—namely, by a family alliance. Lucy Poynings was 
destined by her father for Gage, and showed no inclination to 
thwart the old gentléman’s designs. Squire Warwick was equally 
- desirous of the match; but his son could not be induced to be- 
come a consenting party to the plan. 

Very pretty, very amiable and accomplished was Lucy, and cal- 
culated, it would seem, in all respects to make the young fellow 
happy—only he could not be brought to think so. He hked her 
wall onal but she did not interest him in the least. When a 
boy, he used to call her his “little wife,” but he dropped the tender 
appellation as he advanced in years and began to understand its im-' 
port. Lucy played charmingly on the harpsichord, and sang some 
of Dr. Arne’s and Dr. Pepuch’s airs very sweetly; but he cared 
not to listen to her music or singing. Any one else pleased 
him just as well as Lucy as a partner in a minuet or a jig, though 
she was accounted a most graceful dancer. She had the softest 
blue eyes imaginable, and the fairest skin: unluckily, the eyes that 
did most execution with Gage were of the opposite hue, and the 
complexion he chiefly admired was that of a aan So Lucy, 
not being wanting in discernment, nor destitute of proper spirit, 
declared to her father (though her tearful eyes poll ste the 
assertion) that she could never think of Gage asa husband. Sir 
Hugh laughed at her, and said she didn’t know her own mind, 
and would change it before she was a year older—she must 
leave him to judge what was best for her—he should dispose of 
her as he saw fit, and so forth. But he came round to her opinion 
in the end. Squire Warwick, also, perceiving it would be useless 
to argue the matter with his son, though surprised and vexed at 
the lad’s insensibility to so fine a girl as Lucy, gave up the che- 
rished idea of Gage’s marriage with the daughter of his old friend 
—not without considerable regret. 


Lucy Poynings had a brother, Arthur, about two years older 
VOL. XXXVII. K 
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than herself, who had been Gage’s constant playmate during boy- 
hood ; and at this pleasant period of life the two lads were never 
happy apart, and little dreamed that their friendship could ever be 
interrupted. But as their respective characters began to be deve- 
loped, and very opposite qualities and tastes in each to be dis- 

layed, the warmth of their feelings rapidly cooled down, and 
emt being inseparable, they were rarely together. 

A fine high-spirited youth was Arthur Poynings—handsome 
withal, well-made, well-grown, fair-haired, and with light blue eyes 
like those of his sister. But he had nothing of the fop about 
him. He excelled in all manly exercises, and even as a lad was 
considered the most straightforward rider in Suffolk, He thought 
Gage too much of a coxcomb and a Sybarite; while Gage thought 
him rustic, ill-dressed, ill-bred, and only one degree better than a 
clown. A sort of rivalry sprang up between the lads in the hunting- 
field, and they had frequent disputes as to which was the best horse- 
man; till these were settled by young Poynings, who performed an 
extraordinary feat, which Gage dared not undertake. Our two 

ouths were next at Oxford together, but little intimacy was kept up 
tween them there; especially after Squire Warwick's death, when 
Gage launched out into such extravagance and folly. Arthur did 
not read very hard it is true ; but neither did he drink, game, or 
riot, and he was therefore styled a milksop, a hypocrite, and a 
sneak, by Gage’s associates, though you may be sure none of these 
opprobrious epithets applied to him. Jack Brassey even went 
so far as to molest him, but he had reason to repent his rashness ; 
and the severe chastisement he received operated as a wholesome 
lesson to the others. Arthur was not annoyed afterwards. 

Sir Hugh and Lady Poynings with their family had been bidden 
to the festivities at Monthermer Castle, when its young lord attained | 
his majority, but they coldly declined the invitation; for, in fact, 
the old baronet disapproved so much of Gage’s scandalous proceed- 
ings, and was so incensed against him for his folly and the little 
respect he displayed for his father’s memory, that he could scarcely 
bear to hear his name mentioned. Sir Hagh declared he would 
not countenance such goings on by his presence; nor should any 
one belonging to him enter the young rake’s disorderly house, 
much less Lady Poynings, or Lucy. The latter alone attempted 
to defend the young man, for whom she still nourished a 
strong affection. He was very young, she said, and might 
reform—nay, he was sure to reform, and make a shining cha- 
racter in time. Sir Hugh angrily bade her hold her tongue—she 
knew nothing about rakes—they never reformed till ruined in 
health and estate—she had had a lucky escape. It was well 
Squire Warwick was in his grave—or his son’s misconduct would 
have hurried him there. Poor Lucy heaved a sigh, and thought 

she would take Gage with all his faults. Young women are more 
lenient towards our indiscretions, and more hopeful of our amend- 
ment, than flinty-hearted seniors, who judge of us by themselves. 
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. However, there was another circumstance connected with Mon- 
thermer Castle and its inmates of which Sir Hugh was ignorant; 
but if he had been aware of it, it would have been sufficient in 
itself to deter him from going there—or a his son to 
go there. The old baronet was one of those who had early seen 
through Felix Fairlie, and he had determined to expose him 
to the master he was sure he was wronging ; but, unluckily, he 
postponed his intention until too late. He thought the steward a 
consummate rascal and hypocrite ; and all Fairlie’s subsequent ac- 
tions convinced him of the correctness of his opinion. Judge, then, 
what would have been his rage and mortification, if he had known 
that his son—his only son—the heir to his title—should have 
dreamed of uniting himself to Fairlie’s daughter. Yet such was 
the case, as we shall see presently. Sir Hugh was exceedingly 
proud, and if Fairlie had been an honest man, he would have 
deemed the connexion a misalliance: as it was, he would have 
held it to be utterly — and dishonouring to his son, and 
never to be forgiven on his own part. 

Arthur Poynings did not think of this when he fell in love 
with Clare Fairlie; or rather, he was over head and ears in love 
with her before he thought of his father’s opinion at all. When 
fairly in the scrape, he began to consider how to get out of it. 
Sir Saat he felt, would be very angry at first, but he was sure to 
relent in time; and Clare was so sweet a creature she could not 
fail to win him over. Thus he argued, as lovers always argue, 
when similarly circumstanced. Luckily, Sir Hugh was not tried. 

And now for the history of Arthur's passion. 

Lucy Poynings had been long acquainted with Clare Fairlie, 
and thinking her the most beautiful creature she had ever seen, as 
well as the most amiable, she spoke of her in such rapturous terms 
to Arthur, that she naturally roused his curiosity to behold the 
marvel. The desire was not long ungratified, and the young man 
owned that his sister had po reason for her commendation. 
In brief, he fell in love with Clare—violently in love—and 
made Lucy the confidante of his passion. The heedless girl 
did not discourage him, for she thought as little of the conse- 
quences as he did himself, and never stopped to reflect whether 
Sir Hugh and Lady Poynings might like the match or not. 
She only considered how delightful it would be to have such 
a charming sister-in-law as Clare; and when matters, as she 
conceived, had made sufficient progress—for Arthur and the 
steward’s daughter frequently met, and the young man fancied his 
attentions were not disagreeable to the object of his affections— 
she willingly consented to speak ic Clare on his behalf, and to 
plead his cause with her, if it required pleading, which she did 
not anticipate. _ 

Imagine her distress on finding Arthur’s suit hopeless, and Clare 
her own rival. - aid 
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Though the flame of jealousy was kindled in her bosom on 
making the discovery, it was quickly extinguished when she learnt 
Clare’s determination in regard to Gage. Lucy was too much in 
love herself not to know the cost of the sacrifice which the other 
was prepared to make; nor could she refuse her her profoundest 
sympathies. They mingled their tears together for a brief —_ 
F two unhappy maidens, unable to afford each other any solace; 
and then separated, with sentiments of increased mutual regard. 

The intelligence conveyed to him by his sister filled Arthur with 
bitter disappointment, and drove him almost to despair. Till then, 
he had not known how deeply he had loved. He became moody 
and unsociable, neglected the exercises of which he had been 
hitherto so fond, and execrated Gage as the cause of his misery. 
So changed was he in manner onl appearance, that Sir Hugh 
could not help noticing the alteration, and wondering what could 
be the matter with him—half suspecting, as he told Lady Poynings, 
that the lad must be in love, and have met with some disappoint- 
ment. Yet who could refuse Ais son—the future Sir Arthur 
Poynings? So handsome too,—the girls were all dying for him. 
Could it be that proud little minx, Lady Alicia Manvers?—Lady 
Poynings did not choose to enlighten him, though she was in the 
secret. 

But a still harder trial was reserved for Arthur, as we shall 

roceed to show. About a week after Beau Freke and the others 
had arrived at Monthermer Castle, a letter was secretly delivered 
to Lucy. It was from Clare Fairlie, and ran as follows: 


“We must preserve him from ruin—yes, from ruin, Lucy. 
The danger is imminent. He is surrounded by a set of gamblers, 
who are daily winning large sums of money from him, and who, 
it : quite evident, will never leave him so long as he has anything 
to lose. 

‘** You will wonder at his infatuation, and, indeed, it is incon- 
ceivable, for he can scarcely be blind to their designs. Yet such 
is the singular irresolution—what shall I call it ?—weakness of his 
character, that, once caught in toils like these, he will not make 
an effort to escape from them; though the silken meshes might 
be burst in a moment. 

‘“‘He must be freed, Lucy, or he is lost. But how? 

“T cannot help him—and I will tell you why—though the 
avowal is made with pain and shame, and is only wrung from me 
by circumstances. He I am bound to love, revere, and obey, 
is, I fear, in some way a party to the schemes of these wicked 

rsons. I judge so from many reasons; but chiefly, because 

e stands by, an ay calm spectator, while his former 
ward, whom he ought to counsel and protect, is shamefully 
plundered in the way I have described. He is sharp-sighted 
enough, and must know these men are little better than sharpers 
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—yet not a word of remonstrance from him. He seems to like . 
them, and willingly enters into all their plans. Cards and dice 
are introduced every evening, and the company remain at pla 
till a late hour—with invariably the same results, so far as Gage is 
concerned. He never wins. But in spite of his constant ill-luck, 
he perseveres, and, as I am told, doubles his stakes. You will per- 
ceive how this must end. 

“‘T have told my father what I think ; and I never knew him 
so greatly offended with me as upon this occasion. He spoke so 
harshly, that I really dare not mention the subject to him 
again. He asked me how I ventured to meddle with matters 
in which I had no concern! What business was it of mine if 
Mr. Monthermer played! Mr. Monthermer was his own master ; 
could do as he pleased ; and would naturally resent any improper 
control over his actions—and such he should never attempt—and 
he would advise no one else to attempt it. If I had been his 
wife—(O, Lucy, he knew how those words would wound me, but 
he did not heed my anguish)—I might have had a right to interfere 
—but now, having thrown away my chance, I had none. He had 
already affirmed that Gage’s destiny for good or evil rested with 
me ; and if I chose to cast him off, and the young man fell into 
bad courses, I must bear the blame, and not repine. (O, Lucy, I 
felt there might be truth in this—but I could not—could not— 


marry him!) As to the apprehensions I — to entertain of 


Gage’s ruin, they were idle. He would take care he did not go 
too far. But he must be taught prudence, atany cost. Experience 
was a dear schoolmistress, but the only one in his case. (This 
sounded well, but I felt little confidence in the sincerity of the 
observation. 

“My father then went on to say that the gentlemen who were 
staying in the house, and whom I had chosen to designate as 
sharpers, were, most of them, young men of the first rank and 
fashion, of high honour, and incapable of resorting to any tricks 
at play such as I had hinted at. If he had suspected any such mal- 
practices, he would have been the first to denounce them; but I 
=" assured I was mistaken. (But no,—I am not mistaken, 

ucy. 

‘¢ My information must have been derived from my maid, Lettice 
(my father continued), and he was surprised I should listen to silly 
tittle-tattle from the servants’ hall. Servants always calumniate 
their masters, and attribute the worst motives to their actions. Ac- 
cording to this class of persons, there is no respectability of character 
out of livery. Servants never cheat at cards, nor use false dice— 
not they !—but their masters invariably do. If Beau Freke and 
Sir Randal Meschines are sharpers, and their valets know it, wh 
do they stay with them? There had been much mischievous talk 
of late below stairs (my father added), and he had found it necessary 
to give some of the offending parties a caution; and he fancied they 


would be more on their guard in future. He hoped he should 
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not have to give Lettice a similar lesson; for retailers of falsehood 
and scandal were just as bad as the originators. And so our con- 
versation ended. 

“* And here I must remark, Lucy, that my maid was not my 
sole informant, though I can depend upon her, for Lettice is an 
honest, good girl, and much attached to me. She is daughter 
of Mark Rougham, whom you must know. My opinion of the 
‘gentlemen’ remained unshaken, notwithstanding all my father’s 
assertions; and I have since had personal reason to complain 
of one of them—Sir Randal Meschines. On two or three oc- 
casions, latterly, this coxcomb has contrived to throw himself 
in my way, though I have done my best to avoid meeting any 
of Mr. Monthermer’s guests; and he has greatly annoyed me 
with his impertinence and adulation, and his professions of a 
violent passion for me, which I am certain he cannot feel. He is 
so daring in his manner that he quite terrifies me. I kept my 
room yesterday to avoid him, but he managed to send me, by 
Gage’s French valet, Silvain, a note, full of flaming nonsense, 
which I returned immediately by the bearer. I could laugh at what 
this silly fellow says, but I am in no mood for mirth just now; 
and, sooth to say, his attentions alarm me. He is not like Gage, 
or your brother Arthur—but has a bold, insolent tone, which is 
quite intolerable. He says he will kill himself, if I do not take pity 
on him, and I almost wish he would put his threat into execution. 

“ But I must check myself, Lucy. I meant only to send you a 
few lines, praying you to help one dear to us both, and I find 
myself writing about my own troubles. My lengthy narrative will, 
at all events, serve to let you know how I am circumstanced, and 
how impossible it is for me to aid Gage in what I believe to be a 
most critical position. Iapply to you, Lucy, because, with all his 
faults, I know you still love him; and I would fain hope, if he can 
be rescued from the perils and temptations now environing him, 
that he may one day requite your devotion. 


“He is in need of a true friend, Lucy. Will your brother be 
that friend ? * CLARE.” 


_ Of course, there was a postscript. No young lady’s letter, how- 
— voluminous, would be complete without one. It was to this 
‘+I have just heard that some new scheme is on foot, and that 
the planners of it expect to win a larger sum than usual from Gage. 
will Arthur come over this evening? Pray of him to do so, Lucy. 
I must see him first, and will meet him at nine o’clock in the 
arden, near the ruins of the old Castle. He may recollect the spot, 
or he once spoke to me there. Do not think this proposal wrong, 
Lucy. I shall have Letty Rougham with me. I am sure Arthur 
willcome, You will persuade him, will you not, Lucy? Another 
note has just been brought to me from that impertinent coxcomb 
‘Sir Randal, I have burnt it unread. “—. 
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“ And she would have me save the man I hate?” Arthur 
cried, in a fury, when this letter was shown to him by his sister. 
+t He may go to perdition for aught I care. What is it to me if 
he is surrounded by sharpers and rakes? What matter if they 
ruin him? What matter if Fairlie lends them a helping hand? 

The idiot must pay the penalty of his folly and vice. I can’t help 

him, and I wouldn’t if I could.” 

‘Yes, you can and will—for my sake, Arthur,” Lucy said, 
imploringly. ‘‘ At all events, go and see Clare, that’s a dear, 
kind, good fellow, and hear what she has to say.” 

“No, I daren’t trust myself with her. She would make a fool 
of me.” 

‘Nonsense. Only think, if you should be the means of rescuing 
Gage from the snares that beset him, how grateful he would be.” 

“* And as a matter of course throw himself at your feet, Lucy, 
and offer you his hand as a recompense. By my faith, he would 
do us great honour.” 

“If he did, and I accepted him, would not that remove a dif 
ficulty from your way, sir? Would not Clare then be quite free— 
and might not all be happily arranged? I’m sure if you only prove 
yourself his friend, as Gass says, all will come cad 

** But don’t you see, Lucy, that she is not thinking of me at all 
in the matter, but only of him. Iam only a secondary considera- 
tion with her—scarcely considered at all. You yourself are just as 
selfish, and display as little regard for me. You care only for 
a He is in a scrape, from which he cannot disentangle him- 
self. ‘ Save him—or he is lost,’ you both of you cry out. What 
is it to me, if he is lost? A gain rather than otherwise. If I 
felt that Clare despised him as I despised him—if she expressed a 
=— of the affection for me that she expresses in every line of 
that letter for him, I would obey her slightest behest, and deliver 
him at the hazard of my life. But it is too much to expect me 
‘to aid a successful rival.” 

‘Nothing is too much to expect from a generous nature like 
yours, Arthur. Even as revenge, your interposition at this junc- 
ture would be noble: but do not view it in that light. Rather 
look back to the days of your affectionate intercourse with Gage— 
when you were boys together—shared everything in common, and 
would have defended each other against any attack—when no 
rivalry existed in your breasts. Look back to that time, Arthur, 
and for the sake of your early regard, render him an important 
service, which no one is able to perform but yourself. For consider, 
he has no true friend. All those calling themselves such, and 
supposed such by him, are his worst enemies. I do not believe 
Gage to be so bad—so depraved as he has been represented. There 
is much good in him, I believe, though it is sadly overclouded; 
and the very tastes and qualities which now lead him into such 
extravagances and follies—such excesses if you will—might, if pro- 
perly directed and controlled, render him an ornament to society. 
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Such, through your friendly agency, he may become. And what a re- 
flection this will be to you hereafter, Arthur !—what a consolation !” 
*‘T am scarcely convinced by your reasoning, Lucy,” her brother 
replied, sadly; ‘* but I will act as you desire, and I trust good may 
come of it. Asa boy, I always liked Gage—better, indeed, than 


any one else; and one cannot quite forget early friendship. Lat- 
terly, I have hated him.” 


“© O, do not say so, Arthur!” 

‘*T have hated him, I repeat, Lucy, and with good cause. A 
man cannot love as I love, and not hate his rival. Nevertheless, I 
will serve him, for the sake of old times, and for your sake, Lucy. 
I despair of success—but the effort shall be made.” 

” wel no misgivings, Arthur. Your cause is good, and Heaven 
will prosper it.” 

So an answer was sent back to Clare by her messenger that 
Arthur would keep the appointment she had made. 

On that evening, the young man rode, unattended, towards Mon- 
thermer Castle, and when within a mile or so of his destination, began 
to consider where he should leave his horse, as he did not intend to 
announce himself to Gage until after his interview with Clare— 
resolving to be governed in what he did by her advice; and while 
debating this point with himself, he overtook a farmer slowly 
jogging along, and mounted on a good specimen of that sturdy 
description of animal known as a Suffolk Punch. As he happened 
to be acquainted with the man, who was no other than Mark 
‘Rougham, he slackened speed to have a few moments’ talk with 
him. He had heard that Mark had been ejected from his farm by 
Fairlie, but was not aware of his reinstatement, and his first in- 
quiries were, as to how he was going on? 

“Why, pretty well, thank your honour,” Mark replied. “I be 
ot back to t’ owld house thanks to t’ young Squire; but how long 
’m to remain there t’ Lord above only knows; for Muster Fairlie, 

I reckon, has more power in his hands than t’ young Squire, and 
will do what he likes, and set all crooked again when t’other’s 
back be turned. He ha’ given me to understand as much already, 
deuce take him! That man be like t’ Unjust Steward we read 
oni’ Scripture. As to t’ young Squire, I’ve nought to say against 
him, but much to say in his favour. His heart be i’ th’ right 
place, I be sure; and he'll do nothin’ wrong if let alone—but it be 
a pity, Muster Arthur,—a great pity,—he do let others do wron 

in his name, and abuse his authority—and a greater pity still, if 
it be true as I hear tell, that he ha’ gotten a set o’ gambling folk 
stayin’ wi’ him at the Castle, who be preyin’ upon him as I’ve seen 
@ swarm o’ wasps prey upon a ripe pear. Ah! sir, the poor young 
= is sadly in need of good advice, and wants some one 
ike — or Sir Hugh, to talk to him.” 

“ It is for that very purpose I am now proceeding to the Castle,” 


Arthur rejoined. “I am glad to have met you, Mark, for what 
you say about Mr. Monthermer gives me better hopes of success 
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than I previously entertained. I hope I may be able to chase 
away those greedy insects.” 

“Take care you don’t get stung yourself while doin’ it, sir,” 
Mark observed. ‘ They'll fight for the prize, you may rely on it. 
Ah, sir, if you could only free him from Muster Fairlie, you would 
render him a service indeed !” 

“That I fear is beyond my power, Mark. Besidese——” And 
he hesitated. 

‘“T fear I’ve said what I ought not, Muster Arthur, and I ask 
pardon for my boldness, sir, but it’s the custom wi’ us Suffolk 
yeomen to speak out, as you well know, for you ha’ lived among 
us; and so hopin’ to gi’ no offence, for I mean none, I may as 
well tell truth, and confess that I know your honour has been a 
little bit smitten wi’ Mistress Clare—more than little bit, mayhap. 
My daughter Letty be her maid, and she ha’ dropped a word or 
two to her mother concernin’ it, and the good dame of course 
couldn’t keep the secret, but must needs blab it tome. Havin’ 
confessed this, I must add—always without offence—that a tidier 
lass, or a sweeter or prettier lass, or, what is more, a better lass— 
though she do ca’ owld Felix her father—is not to be found in the 
whole county, than Mistress Clare; and though some folk might 
turn up their noses, and say you were demeanin’ of yourself by 
such a marriage, Muster Arthur—always without offence, sir—I 
think you’d do well: for a virtuous woman, as were told by them 
as knew what they said, is a jewel above price, and such a one I 
believe Mistress Clare Fairlie to be. You be not offended wi’ my 
freedom, I hope, sir?” 

“Not in the least, my good fellow,” Arthur replied; “ and to 
prove I am not, I will take you into my confidence, and tell 
you I am about to meet Clare privately in the garden near the 
ruins of the old Castle, to concert measures with her for r 

“ For runnin’ away wi’ her fro’ t’ owd chap,” Mark interrupted, 
delightedly. ‘* The best thing you can do, sir, I'll help you wi 
all my heart. Only tell me what to do.” 

** Much obliged to you, Mark, but I’m not exactly bent upon 
the enterprise you suppose. Indeed, to tell you the truth, I don’t 
think the young lady would run away with me. My sole object 
is to consult with her as to the best means of freeing Mr. Mon- 
thermer from the harpies who are draining his life-blood from him.” 

“ And be she the best person to consult wi’ on such a matter, 
do you think, sir?—However, it’s no business of mine, and I begs 
_ for my freedom. If I were you, I'd go at ’em at once. 

how ’em up in their true colours. I'll back you up, if you want 
any one to stand by you.” 

** Again I thank you, Mark, but I trust Iam equal to the dis- 
agreeable task I have imposed upon myself. owever, since 
you volunteer your services, I will take advantage of the offer to 
this extent. I am to meet Clare at nine o'clock, as I have told 
you. You shall go with me, and remain within call.” 
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“ That I will, sir, wi’ pleasure. And I shall be quite ready, in 
case you should follow out my notion—supposin’ the young lady 


‘should be agreeable to it.” 


“ No fear of that, Mark. But perhaps I may have to send a mes- 
sage by youto my sister. That is why I want you toaccompany me.” 

‘“T’'ll do whatever you tell me, Muster Arthur; and I only 
hope I may have somethin’ better to do than take a message— 
unless it a a message to say you're off wi’ Mistress Clare—no 
offence, sir. But as there be a good hour and a half betwixt 
this and nine o’clock, perhaps you'll ride on wi’ me to Cowbridge 
Farm, and put up your horse there. We can then start for the 
Castle on foot when you think proper.” 

Arthur agreed to this proposal, and accordingly they proceeded 
to the farm, where they dismounted, and on entering the dwelling, 
which looked a snug tenement—though it was scarcely got into 
order after its recent disarrangement—the young gentleman was 


ree 
or four children crowded round Mark’s leather-cased lege, and 
struggled for a caress, but he took a crowing infant from the arms 
of his wife, and holding it towards Arthur, exclaimed: ‘“ Here’s 
wishin’ you well married, sir, and as fine a babe as this to bless 
you—meanin’ no offence, sir’—and then suddenly changing his 
tone, and patting the curly heads of his other children, he added, 
“* Muster Fairlie thought little of these poor things when he 
turned us all out of doors. However, I won't speak of it. Come, 
bestir thyself, dame, and get.us somethin’ to eat and drink. We 
must be off soon. Young Squire Poynings and I have some busi- 
ness to do up at the Castle. We may chance to bring a young 
lady back wi’ us. Don’t stare, dame, but draw a Jug o’ beer. 
Sit ye down, Muster Arthur—do sit ye down, sir. Get away, 
childer, and make less din.” é' 

Half an hour after this, Arthur and his companion set out on 
their expedition. Leaping the park palings, they took their wa 
silently and at a “ak ace over the elastic sod. Every i 
of these broad and beautiful domains was known to Mark, so no 
better guide could have been found than he. It was a bright 
starlight night, and by the time they reached the ruins the moon 
onl have risen, Mark said, though he didn’t know whether 
Muster Arthur would be pleased or not at the circumstance. At 
length, on a out a dense grove of trees into which 
they had plunged, they beheld a vast, black, jagged mass before 
them. It was the ruined Castle, and as they drew near the 


venerable walls, which were of enormous thickness, and partly 


overgrown with ivy, they perceived the moon, then in her first 
quarter, glimmering through a chasm in the hoary structure. Pre- 
sently they came to an iron railing, surrounding the garden, and 
leaving Mark near a tree, Arthur sprang over this slight fence, 


and approached the place of rendezvous alone. 
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SELDEN AND HIS TABLE-TALK. 


Talem se ore tulit, quem gens non barbara quevis 
Quantovis pretio mallet habere suum. 
Qualis at ingenio, vel quantus ab arte, loquentur 
Dique ipsi et lapides,* si taceant homines. 
LANGBAINE. 


IN a rude cottage, in the hamlet of Salvington, West Tarring 
parish, county Sussex, was born that singular good scholar, patriot, 
and table-talker, John Selden, in the year of grace 1584—the 
birth-year of Philip Massinger. By the father’s side he was of 
plebeian descent, but of gentle blood by the mother’s; the lady, of 
a good Kentish family, being won, it would seem, by John senior’s 
cunning in music and captivating looks, to take the better half 
in Love in a Cottage. Their boy’s education was well looked to 
by his justl hopeful parents. At the free school of Chichester he 
made aad strides in Greek and Latin, and became noted, in 
school-hours and out, within school-walls and out, as “a very 
learned youth.” Almost with his entry on his teens he was pro- 
moted from school to university—matriculating at Hart Hall, 
Oxford—an institution which no longer exists, its site, however, 
being now occupied by Magdalen Hall, but which in its time, and 
under change of name, has numbered among other of its illus- 
trious alumni, the poets Donne and Lord Buckhurst ; Edward Lye, 
the Saxon philologist; the profound Hebrew critic, Nicho 
Fuller ; Sir William Waller, the Parliamentary leader; and the 
leader in Parliament, Charles James Fox. Having kept his terms, 
a model reading man, he migrated to the great world of London, 
studying law at Clifford’s Inn, thence removing to the Inner 
Temple, and in due time receiving his call to the bar. A year or 
two later he commenced author in earnest, edifying the learned by 
Latin treatises on rather abstruse subjects, historical and topo- 
graphical. Antiquarians pricked up their ears, and scholiasts rubbed 
their glasses, and criticasters cleared their throats ; for the young 
barrister wrote as master of his subject, and as one competent to 
meet all comers who had aught to object. His “ Treatise on Titles 
of Honour” is still a standard work of its kind ; his inquiry, theo- 
logical and antiquarian, “ De Diis Syris,” won him name and fame 
on the Continent as well as at home ; his ‘‘ History of Tithes” created 
a sensation in those days of ferment, and got him into trouble with 
the High Commission Court; his account of the Arundelian 
marbles, published the year (1628) after their arrival in England, 


* “Di”. . . “ lapides:” in allusion to Selden’s erudite dissertation De Diis 
Syris, and his better-known Marmora Arundelliana. 
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excited an interest similar in kind, not degree, to that recently 
elicited by Layard and Nineveh ; and his elaborate dissertation on 
maritime law, ‘‘ Mare Clausum,” at once took rank as a formidable 
and, said English politicians, a full and sufficient answer to the 
“ Mare Liberum” of Grotius, which for the last quarter of a 
century had been delighting Dutch statesmen, and annoying British, 
by the quality of its doctrine. 

The gods had not made John Selden poetical, but that was no 
reason, as the way of the world goes, why he should not dabble in 
poetry. He consorted, too, on the freest terms, with some of the 
top-gallant poets of the age. He was intimate with Michael 
Drayton, and furnished him with notes and illustrations for that 
never-ending still-beginning poem, the Poly-Olbion, known by 
name to a many, and by ght to a (very) few. He contributed 
some couplets to the Britannia’s Pastorals of his fellow-Templar, 
William Erowne. He was the associate of Richard Crashaw, whose 
father was also connected with the Inner Temple, as preacher in 
ordinary, and who himself was a preacher, as well as poet, of 
genius. And he was one of that large circle of choice spirits who 
called Ben Jonson friend, and held with him high and deep con- 
verse, seasoned with salt, on poetry, and politics, and philosophy, 
and men and manners, and classics old and new, and the church 
and the state, and kingcraft and priestcraft, and Erastianism and 
Brownism, and things present and things to come. And other 
men of note, besides the sons of song, were attracted to seek for, 
and when found to foster, the friendship of Selden ; for he had the 
not too common attribute of pleasing in private, as well as raising 
admiration in print. His books excited the learned to crave his 
acquaintance; and that made, he endeared himself to them by his 
qualities as ‘a man and a brother.” In the words of Clarendon, 
whose tribute of homage to his “ stupendous learning” is exuberant 
in its fervour, ‘‘ his humanity, courtesy, and affability was such, 
that he would have been thought to have been bred in the best 
courts, but that his good-nature, charity, and delight in doing 
good, and in communicating all he knew, exceeded that breeding.” 
Accordingly, he was looked up to for his authorship, and prized 
for his sociability, by such grave and learned signiors as Isaac 
Vossius and his uncle Francis Junius, then denizens of our great 
metropolis,—and Sir Robert Cotton, whose name smells sweet and 
blossoms in the dust of the British Museum,—and fine old William 
Camden, keen antiquarian, toilsome chorographer, plodding annal- 
ist, Greek grammarian, Latin historian, Westminster schoolmaster, 
and Clarencieux king-at-arms,—and Usher, heavy-armed divine, 
ever eager and equipped for the fray,—and Sir Henry Spelman, 
fosterer of Saxon literature, for which he lived laborious days in 
person, and provided corresponding outlay in purse,—and Thomas 
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Lydiat, the reviled of Scaliger,*—and Gerard Langbaine, that 
doctissimus Doctor, whose family name is, or might, could, would, 
or should be, the horror of plagiarists. Of the rising young men 
of mark and likelihood, too, from whom John Selden was secure 
of respect and attachment, and who rejoiced in his notice, and 
were all attent when he discoursed, may be named Samuel Butler, 
whom he employed as amanuensis, while acting as steward to the 
Countess of Kent ; and Ralph Cudworth, who won his heart by a 
loan of rare Karraite manuscripts ; and Clarendon, who declared 
his ‘‘ merit and virtue” transcended all ‘ expression ;” and Sir 
Matthew Hale, who was executor of his last will and testament, 
and the voucher for his Christian faith and practice. This last 
particular was not superfluous, in behalf of a man whose sayings 
and writings against spiritual despotism in all its phases, whether 
papal, priestly, or presbyterian, had been so keen and so deter- 
mined. The testimony of Chief Justice Hale is therefore mark- 
worthy, that Selden was “‘ a resolved serious Christian ;” and it is 
interesting to know that during his last illness he was visited by his 
old friend—older by some three years than himself, and surviving 
him nearly as long—Archbishop Uaien, who scems to have found 
profit and comfort, as well as imparted them, in these death-bed 
visitations, and who preached the funeral sermon when the death- 
bed had yielded up its dead. 
_ Selden’s learning has the credit of being genuine in quality, solid 
in substance, and extensive in its range. Ben Jonson calls him the 
** Monarch of Letters.” Buddeus calls him “ Britannie illud im- 
mortale decus.” Colomesius says, “ Selden était prodigieusement 
savant” —“c’est le plus grand homme que |’ Angleterre ait jamais 
eu pour les belles lettres.” Clarendon says, “ He was of so stupen- 
dous a learning in all kinds and in all languages (as may appear in 
his excellent writings), that a man would have thought he had been 
entirely conversant amongst books, and had never spent an hour 
but in reading and writing,’”—although behaving in society with 
none of the mere scholar’s shyness, or bookworm’s bétise, or pedant’s 
riggishness, but like a courtly and experienced man of the world. 
r. Hallam, among the moderns, pays his respects to the “ un- 
paralleled stores of erudition” at Sciden's command. But these 
stores are resorted to, now-a-days, by few except the erudite. What 
Selden is known by, to the unlearned as well as to savants, what 
he is prized for by lay folk as well as cleric, is the book of his 
Table-talk, diligently compiled by his admiring follower, Mr. 
Richard Milward, who for twenty years was a reverential listener 


* “Thomas Lydiat iste,” writes the irate Joseph, in one of his Epistles, “ quo 
monstro nullum portentosius in vestra Anglia natum puto :”—and then Joseph 
proceeds to comment on the poor man’s “asinitatem,” and stamps crushingly 
upon him as a “ ae ge imperitum scarabeum.” But this, although a little 


hard on Thomas Lydiat, was mild for Joseph Scaliger. 
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to his ‘‘ most exquisite reasons,” and who prepared the compilation 
for the press within a few years after his patron’s decease, though 
actually published it was not until the first year of William and 


A new edition of this popular collection has been put forth by 
Dr. Irving,* who also a oe as its editor in the early part of the 
present century, and whose biographical preface, though somewhat 
meagre in matter and desultory in treatment, and whose notes 
and illustrations, though rather too demonstrative in their show of 
scholarship, add to the good cheer on the Table, and to our ap- 
preciation of the Talker. Selden resembled Johnson in at least three 
particulars: he wrote a good cumbrous style; he was a capital 
talker; and he had at least one good listener to stereotype his win 
words. The contrast between Johnson writing and Johnson talk- 
ing, is notorious; the one all stiffness and polysyllables—the other 
terse, pithy, clear, direct, hitting straight at his mark, without 
circumlocution or ‘ circumbendibus.” A similar distinction obtains 
between Selden in his study and Selden at his table. His English 
as well as Latin style, Dr. ining remarks, is “ deficient in smooth- 
ness and elegance.” Clarendon complains that “ his style in all his 
writings seems harsh, and sometimes obscure”—(yra ceavrov, MY 
lord-chancellor, when you rate a style as ‘‘ obscure” )—which ob- 
scurity and harshness, the chancellor goes on to say, ‘is not wholl 
to be imputed to the abstruse subjects of which he [Selden 
commonly treated, out of the paths trod by other men, but to a 
little undervaluing the beauty of style, and too much propensity 
to the language of antiquity.” Selden was not without jealous 
interest, however, in the integrity of his mother-tongue, and used 
to “hit out” now and then against neologisms, foreign importa- 
tions, and piebald phrases. ‘If you look upon the language 
— in the Saxon time,” he observes upon one occasion, “‘ and 
e language spoken now [sc7/. towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century], you will find the difference to be just as if a man had a 
cloak that he wore plain in Queen Elizabeth’s days, and since, here 
has put in a — of red, and there a piece of blue, and here a piece 
of green, and there a piece of orange-tawny. We borrow words 
from the French, Italian, Latin, as every pedantic man pleases.” 
Selden’s own parts of speech, when fairly off in table-talk, were 
straightforward, concise, nervous: “in his conversation,” again to 
quote Clarendon, ‘‘ he was the most clear discourser, and had the 
best faculty of making hard things easy, and presenting them to the 
understanding, that hath been known.” Grateful, then, as we are 
to Boswell, jeer his memory as we may, for his matchless record of 
Johnson’s table-talk, so ought we to be to Milward, for his disjecta 


_* The Table-talk of John Selden: with Notes by David Irving, LL.D. 
Edinburgh: Constable. 1854. 
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membra of Selden’s. Had but every man of genius his Boswell or 
his Milward! 


—Mortalia cuncta peribunt ; 

Nedum sermonum stet honos, et gratia vivaz. 
For lack of such affectionate scribes, the ’erea mrepoevra of many a 
rare table-talker have taken to themselves wings,‘only to flee away; 
and listeners have let them evanish,* without an endeavour at 
capture, as though to stay their flight were not, on the listener's 
part, as laudable an effort, as to shoot folly as it flies, on the part of 
the talkers. By table-talk we are to understand, comprehensively, 
the conversation of genius in undress, chez lui, and generally s ke 
ing after the “table” is cleared, or without any table at all— — 
a non)—for the table, as a gross, material fact, provocative to 
sensual indulgence, is, in fact, or used to be, ae a let and 
hindrance than an aid and appliance to the flow of talk. We find. 
Boswell once complaining to I ohnson of having dined at a splendid 
table without hearing one sentence of conversation, worthy of being 
remembered. ‘ Sir,” said Johnson, ‘‘ there seldom is any suc 
conversation.” Then why meet at table? humbly suggested Bozzy. 
“ Why,” was Johnson’s answer, “ to eat and drink together, and to 
promote kindness; and this, Sir, is better done where there is no 
conversation; for, where there is, people differ in opinion, and get 
into bad humour; or some of the company, who are not capable of 
such conversation, are left out, and feel themselves uneasy.” Woe 
to the wight who might try to draw out our Great Bear at feeding 
time !—when, as Macaulay (after Boswell) depicts him, he was in 
the act of tearing his dinner like a famished wolf, with the veins 
swelling on his forehead, and the perspiration running down his 
cheeks. Ursa major must have been a pleasanter sight in his post- 
prandial than in his prandial hours—when the table was cleared 
than when it was covered—when good digestion was following, 
than when it was waiting, on appetite. A modern dinner is a: 
more refined, a less inhuman and overtly carnal repast; but our 
ancestors, while the pitce de résistance was on the board, accounted - 
themselves to be “ better engaged” in confining attention to its’ 
merits, than in illustrating the feast of reason and the flow of soul. 
It was not until Nestor’s guests had subdued the Homeric rage of 
hunger, that the old gentleman began to prose:—first cofnes the. 
trite formula, 


*Avrap "eet kat ’edntvos “ef ’epov 
and then begins the table-talk of one who, in the hyperbolic 
vulgarism, could talk a horse’s leg off— 


* ——Whither are they vanish’d? .... 
Into the air; and what seem’d corporal, melted 
As breath into the wind. ”Would they had stay’d! : 
Macbeth, 1.3,» 
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Tots "apa "npxe Tepnos Neorap. 


“My banquet,” says Lucentio, in “ Taming of the Shrew”—mean- 
ing by “ banquet” an equivalent to our dessert-— 


re banquet is to close our stomachs up, 
t 


er,our great good cheer. Pray you, sit down; 
For xow we sit to chat, as well as eat. 


What sort of trencherman John Selden may have been, we know 
not; but he was not the man to scout the good things of this 
world, and its creature-comforts, while he indulged not so liberally 
as to ‘‘ obfuscate” his wits, or to dull the precious art he possessed 


ZAstivam sermone benigno extendere noctem. 


His company might, as they broke up, tender their thanks and 
appreciation in the style of Sir Nathaniel to Holofernes : ‘I praise 
God for you, Sir: your reasons at dinner have been sharp and 
sententious; pleasant without scurrility, witty without affection, 
audacious without impudency, learned without opinion, and strange 
without heresy”* The last clause some would think just applicable, 
and others not at all, to the not unfrequent mood wherein Selden 
talked at table such things as this: ‘‘ The Turks tell their people 
of a heaven, where there is sensible pleasure, but of a hell where 
they shall suffer they don’t know what. The Christians quite 
invert this order; they tell us of a hell where we shall feel sensible 
pain, but of a heaven where we shall enjoy we can’t tell what.” (A 
remark, by the way, to which may be attached a pendant from 
Mrs. Jameson’s new hook, where she tells us that Wilhelm Schadow, 
the president of the Academy at Dusseldorf, in exhibiting to her 
his church-picture, in three compartments, of Paradise, Purgatory, 
and Hell, explained that he had not attempted to paint the interior 
of Paradise as the sojourn of the blessed, because be could imagine 
no kind of occupation or delight which, prolonged to eternity, 
would not be wearisome.) Or again, the following, if allowed by 
all to be “sharp and sententious,” will not by all be reckoned 
* audacious without impudency,”—where Selden says of Church 
Councils: ‘‘ They talk, but blasphemously enough, that the Holy 
Ghost is president of their general councils, when the truth is, the 
odd man is still the Holy Ghost.” Or this fling at popular preachers 
of that day—and not of that day only: ‘‘To preach long, loud, 
and damnation, is the way to be cried up. e love a man that 
damns us, and we run after him again to save us”"—which doctrine 


* Not the reader (who, like the writer, is, by hypothesis, all-knowing)—but 
some readers—(which is not personal, and so quite another thing)—may bear with 
the reminder, touching certain phrases in the above characteristic sentence of 
Sir Nathaniel, that by “reasons” we are to understand “ discourses” (at which 
the pedagogue was au fait); by “affection,” affectation; and by “ opinion,” 
opinionativeness, or obstinacy. 
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he enforces by a homely illustration of his own sort. Such plain- 
spoken paragraphs, too, as that on divine “ Judgments,” that on 
long sermons, &c., must have grated on many a seventeenth-century 
ear, at least of the crop-eared party; thus: “ We cannot tell what 
is a judgment of God; ’tis presumption to take upon us to know. 
In time of plague we know we want health, and therefore we pray 
to God to give us health. . . . . Commonly we say a judgment 
falls upon a man for something in him we cannot abide. An 
pour we have in King James concerning the death of Henry 
IV. of France: one said he was killed for his wenching, another 
said he was killed for turning his religion. No, says King James, 
who could not abide fighting, he was killed for permitting duels in 
his kingdom.” ‘ Preaching,” said Selden, in the palmy day of 
Sia “is for the most part the glory of the preacher, to show 
imself'a fine man. Catechising would do much better.” And in 
the day of obtrusiveness in ‘‘ religious conversation,” he made bold 
to object: “ King James said to the fly, have I three kingdoms, 
and thou must needs fly into my eye? Is there not enough to 
meddle with upon the stage, or in love, or at the table, but 
religion?” It must be owned that Selden’s ‘reasons at dinner” on 
these and cognate topics are latitudinarian enough; and that, both 
in the spirit and in the letter, they, together with miscellaneous re- 
marks in which he is hardly “‘ pleasant without scurrility,” or at least 
coarseness, ‘* show cause” for the testimony of Usher and Hale. 
To listeners with an ordinary palate, and normal digestive power, 
table-talk without illustration or anecdotage were as bad as pudding 
without plums. The plums are not forgotten, not sparsely inlaid 
either, in Selden’s pudding; but are plentiful as blackberries, and 
have often a racy flavour, fresh and fruity. Selden loves to give 
zest to his grave discourse by some familiar allusion, aptly intro- 
duced, or smart figure of speech, drily inserted. Thus, maintain- 
ing the uselessness of the habit, among learned divines, of running 
to the text for something done among the Jews, that nothing 
concerns England, ’tis just, he says, if a man would have a kettle, 
and he would not go to our brazier to have it made as they make 
kettles, but he woul have it made as Hiram made his brass-work, 
who wrought for Solomon’s temple. To quote a modern Dutch- 
man, he says, where you may use a classic author, is as if you were 
to justify your reputation, and for that end were to neglect all 
persons of note and quality that know you, and bring instead the 
testimonial of the scullion in the kitchen. Ceremony, he shrewdly 
observes (and seasonably withal), keeps up all things: ’tis like a 
penny-glass to a rich'spirit, or some excellent water; without it the 
water were spilt, the spirit lost. Taiking of political turncoats, and 
affirming that if a man be weak enough to change once, he will 
change again, he remarks: your country-fellows have a way to try 


if a man be weak in the hams, by coming behind him and giving 
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him a blow unawares; if he bend once, he will bend again. To 
the text of “Old friends are best,” his illustration is, that King 
James used to call for his old shoes; they were easiest for his feet. 
Moralising on the changes which had affected the court of England, 
he pleasantly says, that as, at a solemn dancing, first you had the 
grave measures, then the corantoes and the galliards, then ‘* French- 
more,” and the cushion-dance, and then the dance of all the com- 
pany without distinction—lord and groom, lady and kitchen-maid, 
—so in the English court of Elizabeth’s time, gravity and state 
were kept up; in King James’s time things were pretty well; but 
in King Charles’s time, quoth he, ‘“ there has been nothing but 
French-more, and the cushion-dance, omnium gatherum, tolly polly, 
hoite come toite”—an almost Rabelaisian fagon de parlor on the 

art of Mr. John. The king (Charles) calling his friends from the 
ice, because he had use of them at Oxford, is, saith our 
table-talker, as if a man should have use of a little piece of wood, 
and he runs down into the cellar, and takes the spigot; in the 
mean time all the beer runs about the house: so, his friends being 
absent, the king will be lost. On the thesis, “They that govern 
most make least noise,” the illustration is: you see when they row 
in a barge, they that do drudgery work, slash, and puff, and sweat; 
while he that governs, sits quietly at the stern, and scarce is seen 
to stir. Upholding, es with consistency and sagacity he was 
forward to do, the use of liturgical forms in prayer, though allow- 
ing occasional instances of gifted extemporisers, Selden adds: there 
were some mathematicians that could with one fetch of their pen 
make an exact circle; is it therefore reasonable to banish all use 
of the compasses?—now set forms are a pair of compasses. 
On the same subject: ’tis hoped, says he, we may be cured 
of our extemporary prayers, the same way the grocer’s boy 
is cured of eating his plums, when we have had our bellyful 
of them. And similarly of extempore preaching: preaching by 
the spirit, as they call it, he says, is most esteemed by the common 
people, because they cannot abide art or learning, which they have 
not been bred up in:—just as in the business of fencing, if one 
country-fellow amongst the rest has been at the school, the rest will 
undervalue his skill, or tell him he wants valour: “ you come with 
your school tricks; there’s Dick Butcher has ten times more mettle 
in him:” so they say to the preachers, “ you come with your school- 
learning; there’s such a one has the spirit.” On the questio verata 
of Convocation, he insists on the presence of laymen in the synod, 
to overlook the clergy, lest they spoil the civil work: just as when 
the good woman puts a cat into the milkhouse to kill a mouse, she 
sends her maid after the cat, lest the cat should eat up the cream. 
And in like blunt diction, talking of the rather anomalous position 
im society of a bishop’s wife,—plain Mrs. this or that—he says: 
you shall see a monkey sometimes, that has been playing up and 
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down the garden, at length leap up to the top of the wall, while 
his clog hangs a great way below on this side: the bishop’s wife is 
like that monkey’s clog; himself is got up very high, takes place 
of the temporal barons, but his wife comes a great way behind.* 
This last unkindest cut of all is only too characteristic of Selden’s 
brusque and even bearish treatment of souls feminine. 

For, it must be owned, Mr. John Selden was habitually un- 
gallant ; and if not a confirmed woman-hater, at least a pronounced 
woman-mocker. ‘This is in keeping with the undue development 
in his nature of what is hard, dry, coarse-grained and radically 
prosaic. Little inkling had he of how divine a thing a woman ma 
be made. ‘The sex” found in him a satirist as bluff as Monk- 
barns, without Monkbarns’ latent kindness and his sweet-blooded 
humanity. A passage or two from the Table-talk will suffice as 
samples of the talker’s irreverent style. ‘ Of all a B ladies 
have no reason to cry down ceremony, for they take themselves 
slighted without it. And were they not used with ceremony, with 
compliments and addresses, with legs and kissing of hands, they 
were the pitifullest creatures in the world.” hether what he 
adds to this insolence be in mitigation or in aggravation of its guilt, 
let the aggrieved fair decide: “ But yet methinks to kiss their 
hands after their lips, as some do, is like little boys, that after they 
eat the apple, fall to the paring, out of a love they have to the 
apple.” Perhaps Mr. John had tasted woman’s hand after another 
guess sort, and was tingling under the infliction, when he thus 
discoursed. A withered old Apple-John he deserved to be called, 
for his apple sauce. Again—da propos of clerical pretensions : ‘“ the 
clergy would have us believe them against our own reason, as the 
woman would have had her husband against his own eyes: 
‘What! will you believe your own eyes before your own sweet 
wife?’?” Once more (and then a jam satis superque): ‘?Tis 
reason a man that will have a wife should be at the charge of her 
trinkets, and pay all the scores she sets on him. He that will keep 
a monkey, ’tis fit he should pay for the glasses he breaks.”t Given 
the monkey, we need not in this instance look far for the bear. 

He was tolerably impartial, all but the very partial will admit, in 
his opposition to ‘ spiritual despotism,” whether invested in scarlet, 
or lawn, or black Geneva gown. Popery, prelacy, presbyterianism, 
—none of them escaped his satire. Now he sidioahe the notion of 
a curse entailed on lay proprietors of abbey lands—now the papal 
jurisdiction—now the divine right of episcopacy. Equally he 
scouts the divine right of presbyterianism. As with priest, so with 
puritan. As with malignant, so with roundhead. As with high- 
church bigot, so with parliamentarian fanatic. And after all, he 
evidently prefers, as English gentleman and temperate thinker, the 


* Table-talk, pp. 20, 30, 31, 32, 74, 95, 97, 157, 161, 164, 165, 201, 226. 
} Ibid. pp. 31, 41, 227. 
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via media of prelacy to the low level of the sects. Denouncing 
episcopal pretensions, he yet opposes those who are for abolishing 
episcopacy. If he is strong against firebrands within the pale of 
Anglicanism, he is stronger against more vulgar firebrands without. 
He scorns the clap-trap of those who charge on churchmen things 
that they know not ; he is above the ignorant zeal which is intent 
on getting up a cry. “* We charge the prelatical clergy,” says he, 
‘with popery to make them odious, though we know they are 
guilty of no such thing.” Speaking of the Trinity, he says, that if 
the second Person is made of a piece of bread by the papists, the 
third Person is made by the roundhead of his own phrensy, 
malice, ignorance, and folly. ‘‘One the baker makes, and the 
other the cobbler ; and betwixt the two, I think the first Person is 
sufficiently abused.” The frequent occasion he takes to uphold the 
liturgy against extemporaneous effusions is also observable ; and so 
are his repeated sarcasms on Sabbatarians, on prolixity in preaching 
and prayer, on the private interpretation of the word, and the 
vaunted right of private judgment, upon which the sectaries laid so 
much stress. 

Naturally it was the same with Selden’s politics. He was a 
middle-man. Ultras of either side he eschewed. His was not the 
spirit of a martyr, nor, reformer though he was, of an enthusiast in 
reform. He was indeed again and again committed to custody for 
his freedom of speech in the House of Commons—which he entered 
a year or two before the death of James I., us member for Lancaster, 
and in which he subsequently had a seat for Great Bedwin, and 
also for the University of Oxford—but he was too reflective, and 
not sufficiently einseitig, to be a thorough party-man; neither intel- 
lectually nor morally, neither by conviction nor by temperament, 
was he shaped for a revolutionary leader. ‘In a troubled state,” 
he says at table, “ we must do as in foul weather upon the Thames, 
not think to cut directly through, but rise and fall as the waves do, 
give as much as conveniently we can.”* He lived to see the waters 
abated, and the vessel of the State making way in comparative 
calm, under the pilotage of Cromwell; but how far he was sanguine 
of his country’s weal under such a steersman, and with what degree 
of approval he watched the dictator’s policy, or what tokens of 
stability his prophetic eye recognised in the protectorate, we should 
be glad to find in his “ Table-talk,” but find not. 

stlonkshood, 


* Some affect to descry in Selden’s “ easy conscience” the key to his certainly 
very “ easy circumstances.” How Selden got together his money, is not altogether 
clear ; but neither need any mystery be made of it, considering his profession as 
a conveyancer and chamber counsel, and his opportunities from connexion with 
the Kent family. To his wealth, as conjoined in a rare degree with remarkable 
learning, the witty Fuller probably alludes, in his dry way, when he says: “ Mr. 
Selden had some coins of the Roman emperors, and a great many more of our 
English kings.” At least, it would not be like Fuller if there were no such sub- 
s oo meaning in the sentence, but only the literal one obvious to very literal 
readers. 
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[A voice speaking, trumpet-wise, through a marrow-bone, wafts the 
following from the heights before Sebastopol.—Ep. B. M.] 


WE were three brothers, the primest of our kind, our royal parents, 
whose beauty and size were chiefly due to the fattening care of Prince 
Albert’s bailiff at the Model Farm, having taken the highest honours at 
the Show in King-street, last December. Mr. Minton, of Windsor, who 
has some experience in such matters, openly declared,—‘‘he didn’t 
mind who heard him,’’ —that “finer rounds were never cut from 
oxen,” and that “they did credit to their breeders and feeders.” Mr. 
Minton was right; I, who speak historically, confirm his statement, 
which may well be accepted for true when I simply remark that each of 
us weighed from 78lbs. to 84lbs. avoirdupoise of solid, fine-grained, juicy 
meat, irrespective of adventitious fat and sturdy bone. Indeed, when we 
were paraded, each on his own block, which was just conveniently large 
enough for the purpose, I thought Mr. M. and his assistants would never 
have been tired of gazing at us. For that matter, the whole of Windsor, 
from the bottom of Peascod-street to the summit of the Castle battle- 
ments, manifested no.less enthusiasm, and I question very much if any- 
thing fat has been the object of so much admiration in the royal town 
since Falstaff divided himself like a bribe-buck between the merry wives. 
of Page and Ford. But the true glory of a round of beef is—I will not 
say posthumous, for that term is applicable to beef in every stage, except: 
amongst the Abyssinians—its true glory, I say, shines forth when it has 
undergone the salting process, and emerges smoking from the cauldron. 
Aware of this, we calmly submitted to the spoliation of our Christmas 
adornments— holly of the brightest green, with berries of the most 
glowing scarlet, and here and there a sprig of pale mistletoe, all from the 
recesses cf the Great Park—and offered no resistance, except our weight, 
to the brawny sons of the cleaver, who transferred us to the respective 
tubs, into which we were carefully lowered. That salting operation was 
not particularly agreeable, they pounded us about so, just as if we had no 
more feeling than themselves; but we bore it all without a word, though 
when it was over we were glad enough to be packed up and sent on our 
travels. Our destination was singular, but it was one of which any 
round of beef might well be proud, reflecting as we did that it was ours 
to assist in cementing the alliance between two countries which have not 
been in the habit of putting their legs under each other’s mahogany. 
People may talk of protocols, but give us free trade in comestibles. 
When British rounds of beef interchange civilities with Strasburg pies, 
when Oxford sausages entwine with those of Lyons, when the hams of 
York and Bayonne range side by side, and the oysters of Milton swim in 
the same barrel with the huitres de Cancale, the political millennium of 
Europe will not be very remote. : 

We coustituted, in fact, a royal present, having been prepared, by her 
Majesty’s command, for the tables of the Duke of Cambridge, Lord 
Raglan, and General Canrobert. I was the largest of the three, on 
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which account I was selected to represent the British nation at the head- 
quarters of our gallant allies; nor was it without a sense of emotion, 
which thrilled through my very marrow-bone, that I became aware of the 
honourable position I was about to occupy. I might have remained 
ignorant of my fate until I arrived in the Crimea, but for a trifling 
cireumstance: the difficulties under which honest Mr. Minton laboured 
in deciding upon the proper form of superscription on the lid of my 
packing-case. This caused a discussion between the royal purveyor and 
his clerk, which ran as follows: 

“‘ Now, Mr. Briggs, how’s this French package to be addressed ?”’ 

“ Ah, that’s it!” replied the clerk, who, by the sound of his voice, was 
evidently scratching his head. 

“ Well, what do you say ?”’ repeated Mr. M. 

“ Who is it to?” ak Briggs. 

“Who to? Why, the French General, to be sure. Won’t it astonish 
him, neither !”’ 

“‘ Well then, this will be it, I suppose. ‘ Musseer aun 

“¢ Musseer?’—what for? I told you it was ‘ General,’”’ said the 
purveyor, hastily. 

“] know that,” returned the clerk; “but the French always put 
‘ Musseer’ first with everybody. You can’t give ’em too much of it. 
They always write it twice over on the backs of their letters. I dare say 
if there was room they’d put it three times !” 

“ They’re rum fellows,—but good ’uns,” observed Mr. M. “ Well, 
what next? Here,—give me the brush, you hold the inkstand, I’ll do it 
myself. What do you say?” 

Musseer General Canrobber.” 

“Oh! Can-robber! C-a-n, ‘Can,’—R-o-b, ‘ Rob’—b-e-r, ‘ ber,’—~ 
‘Canrobber.’ There, that’s plain enough,” said the purveyor, ap- 
provingly. 

“Let me see!” said the clerk. ‘Why, bless my heart, Mr. M., 
you've spelt the name wrong! It ought to be ‘ robert,’ not ‘ robber!’ ” 

“Then why did you say ‘robber?’” retorted the purveyor, rather 
angrily. 

‘I was speaking French,” replied Mr. Briggs, in a conceited tone. 

“ Ah, but I was listening in English.” Then, after a pause, Mr. M. 
added: “I suppose if we clap on a ‘t’ we shall make it all right. 
There! Anything else ?” 

Mr. Briggs suggested a rather lengthy addition, including so many 
places in the Black Sea that I began to think I was fated, like the 
Wandering Jew, never to get to my journey’s end; but the purveyor cut 
him short. 

‘“‘ What’s the use,” he said, “of all that? General Can Robert has 
made /is name known well enough ; it won’t be mis-sent, any more than 
the Duke’s, or my Lord’s. I'll just put ‘ This side up,’ though if once 
they set it down right I'll defy ’em to turn it over!” 

This important affair being concluded, a truck was brought up to the 
door, some struggling took place, in the course of which two or three 
forcible expressions escaped from the strugglers, I felt myself lifted up, 
and then came down with a shock like a young earthquake waking up, 
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but it soon passed away, and I was wheeled off to a railway station, where 
I was shortly joined by the other members of my family. 

Of our journey to Southampton I shall say nothing, and of the voyage 
to the Crimea but little. The steamer was dreadfully crowded with 
packages filled with all kinds of eatables, drinkables, and smokables, for 
the British camp; not that we were inconvenienced, since, being royal 
presents, accommodation was found for us in the captain’s cabin, while 
the ot polloi, as I may term the others, were buried in the hold, beneath 
a vast quantity of shot and shell, this being the approved way of send- 
ing out all articles that are either perishable or required for immediate 
use. At Constantinople I was transferred to a French vapeur, and took 
leave of my relatives. Our parting was affecting, for we all felt that 
we should never meet again, and the briny tears trickled down my sides 
as I was trundled out of the British steamer. I soon, however, settled 
down into my old habits and recovered my equanimity, which was not 
again disturbed till the vapeur let go her anchor in Kamiesch Bay. 

It was very soon known in the French camp that a present for the 
Commander-in-Chief had arrived from the Queen of England, and great 
was the excitement which it caused. A number of staff-officers imme- 
diately came on board to take charge of it for the General; and when I 
was hoisted on deck they gathered curiously round to speculate upon the 
possible contents of the large barrel-shaped case in which I was confined. 
Their conjectures were various. Several inclined to bonbons, others pro- 
nounced for “ porterre ;” but both these ideas were scouted by a young 
aide-de-camp, who gave his opinion so authoritatively that there was no 
disputing what he said. 

‘Vous savez, mes amis,” he observed, “ que la reine d’Angleterre a 
déja envoyé a notre général le Grand Cordon de POrdre du Bain! Eh 
bien! Voila ‘le Bain’ lui-méme!” 

** Vous avez raison,” said one of his companions. “ Regardez; c’est 
un bain rond. C’est pesant, ga! Je parie que c’est fait en argent dore. 
Ah! monsieur le capitaine”—this was addressed to the captain of the 
steamer, who came up at the moment—“ qu’est-ce qu’ il y a la-dedans ? 
C’est un bain, n’est-ce pas ?” 

“‘ Au contraire, monsieur,” replied the captain, in solemn accents ; 
est un magnifique rosbif!” 

“ Diable!” exclaimed all the état-major in chorus. “Un rosbif! 
Mais a-t-on jamais vu! Un rosbif! sapristie !” 

The young advocate for the Bath was the only person at all dis- 
concerted by this discovery, but recovering himself with the readiness 
peculiar to his nation, he begged permission of the senior officer present 
to be allowed to inform General Canrobert of the nature of the wel- 
come gift. 

** Mon Général,” he said, as he pulled up the foaming charger which 
he had galloped all the way from the beach to the commander-in-chief’s 
tent, “ mon Général, voili la-bas de quoi nourrir une armée !” 

* Qu’y a-t-il done?” asked the General, quietly looking up from a plan 
of the Tauric Khersonesus, which he was attentively studying ; “a-t-on 
coupé du bétail ?” 

“Du bétail, non! mais du boeuf—oui! Sa Majesté la Reine d’An- 
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gleterre vous a envoyé un superbe Rosbif! Il pése au moins cent 
kilos !” 

“Cent kilos! Mais ¢a doit étre le Boeuf Gras! Allons voir ce pro- 

dige !” 

So General Canrobert called for his horse, and accompanied by the 
exulting aide-de-camp, rode down to Kamiesch Bay, just in time to 
witness my disembarkation on the commissariat quay. I had expected 
that a royal salute would have been fired in honour of the event, but I 
fancy the French thought the powder expended on that ceremony might 
be more usefully employed elsewhere. ‘There was, however, no lack of 
enthusiasm, and I was escorted on a tumbril to the camp by a party of 
artillery as triumphantly as if I had been a captured gun. A great gun, 
indeed, I was in the estimation of every one, but of nobody more than 
Monsieur Casterolle, the distinguished chef of General Canrobert. 
When I say “distinguished,” I do not mean to imply that he had ac- 
quired his reputation asa cordon bleu in Paris; no, a very different 
locality had seen him study the noble science of cookery, his genius 
having developed itself in Algeria, where he handled the bayonet before 
he took to the spit. He was, in fact, a soldier like the rest, Felix by 
name, but the skill with which he converted the toughest and least 
promising rations into palatable ragoiits, had procured him amongst his 
comrades the sobriquet of Casterolle—a corruption of the right word— 
and obtained for him the notice of Colonel Canrobert, who being of a 
generous, hospitable nature, was only too glad to place him at the head 
of his culinary staff, where he rendered excellent service. Being also a 
very brave soldier he had been offered promotion, but though he did not 
despise military distinction—(what Frenchman does ?)—his ambition 
consisted in being considered the first cook in the army, and if he now 
and then quitted his flesh-pots to settle some Arab’s hash with his rifle, 
it was rather ‘ pour se reposer la main” than to cover himself with glory 
on the field of battle. 

Monsieur Casterolle was delighted to hear of my arrival, for he was 
sadly in want of a piéce de résistance, the supplies from Eupatoria having 
been greatly interrupted by bad weather. ‘As long,” he observed, “as 
the General merely dines alone—that is to say, with only his personal 
staff, I can manage well enough: the ¢ortwes from the Black River make 
an excellent potage, there are always cutlets to be had—when the 
Cosaques do not carry off the sheep, a thing that happens sometimes— 
vegetables, perhaps, are scarce, and salads will not grow upon these rocks; 
but, en revanche, there is excellent gibier—le petit hibou, par exemple 
—I do not know a finer réti—of its kind!” I fancy that Monsieur 
Casterolle was making the best of it when he praised the little tortoises 
of the Tchernaya and the small brown owl of the steppes ; but he had 
been accustomed on the plains of Africa to diet his General on strange 
fare, and he who could succeed in the preparation of a fricandeau de 
chameau, a vol-au-vent d’autruches, or a patte de lion & la Bou-Maza, 
was not likely to quail before the native delicacies of the Crimea. 

It was 2 moment of intense interest to myself, as well as to the group 
of officers who were assembled in the Tartar hut which had been con- 
verted into the General’s kitchen, when I was released from the case in 
which I had travelled from Southampton. I was afraid that my long 
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confinement might have spoilt my good looks; but the exclamations of 
delight which burst from all around when I was fairly uncovered, quickly 
convinced me that I had suffered no deterioration. It is not in the power 
of a simple round of beef to do justice to the encomiums which m 
appearance elicited; when they had in some degree subsided, General 
Canrobert inquired of the chef what length of time would be necessary 
to prepare me for the table? 

Monsieur Casterolle did not immediately answer. He examined me 
with a scrutinising eye, screwed up his mouth, knit his brows, went 
through—as it seemed—the mental process of weighing and maturing, 
and having at length completed his calculation, replied : 

“ Mon Général! Pour remplir mon devoir envers ce beau Rosbif, il 
me faudrait trois jours bien comptés.” 

‘“* How many will it dine ?” asked the General. 

“ A hundred persons,” was the prompt reply. 

“Very well,” said the General; then, turning to an aide-de-camp, he 
added : “‘ Hippobosque, get ready a hundred invitations, and come to my 
cabinet de travail for the names : we will feast our brave allies, and after 
that, gentlemen, we will take Sebastopol.” 

As soon as the General and his staff were gone, Monsieur Casterolle 
summoned his council of war, chiefly, however, to assist him in removing 
me from my tub, for, like other great men, he only asked advice for the 

urpose of not following it when given. On acloser inspection he found 
that I had been liberally bestrown with salt,—but his experience of 
English cookery did not extend so far as to make him aware that I was 
salted through and through. He merely looked upon it as an expedient 
for keeping me in good order for the spit, having only one idea respecting 
the mode of dressing a “ Rosbif.” He was, moreover, opposed on prin- 
ciple to boiling meat when it really deserved the name, though I 
suspect that there being no camp-kettle large enough to hold me 
had as much to do with the question as the most satisfactory logic. 
Having settled, then, in his own mind how I was to be dressed, 
Monsieur Casterolle’s next step was to procure the means of cooking me 
a point. Wood was scarce, coal scarcer, and charcoal in sufficient 
quantity not to be had at all. It fortunately, however, came to his 
recollection that the shores of Balaklava harbour were still covered with 
wreck, unnoticed by the English commissaries, and thither a large part 
of Zouaves were sent, who returned with a supply amply sufficient for all 
his wants. A large furnace in which shot were made red-hot was ob- 
tained from the artillery dépét, and thus provided, Monsieur Casterolle 
felt himself equal to the task of preparing the “ Rosbif Monstre,” in a 
manner worthy of the occasion. 

The Jour de An, as every one knows, is the day of all others on 
which a Frenchman devotes himself to the interchange of hospitable 
courtesies, and it happened very fortunately that the limit which 
Monsieur Casterolle had fixed coincided with that great anniversary ; 
nothing, therefore, could have been better timed than the “ Féte Ros- 
biffiére” with which General Canrobert proposed to open the new year. 
His quarters, if not quite realising our ideas of Oriental magnificence, 
were sufficiently spacious, the sadle-d-manger being capable of accommo- 
dating as many persons as an English barn, which sort of building, 
indeed, it very much resembled. But the slaves of Aladdin’s lamp co 
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not have displayed greater ingenuity or activity in turning the barn into 
a palace, than was shown by the company of Zouaves to whom the task 
was confided of putting the General’s house “ in order” for the reception 
of his guests. Under the able guidance of Captain Grivois, familiarly 
called ‘‘ L’Ecorcheur,” a private attack was made upon the small Tartar 
village which lies just outside the Quarantine battery, immediately 
beneath the guns on the western side of Sebastopol. Captain Grivois 
had no strategical reason for this demonstration, but observing to Lieu- 
tenant Jarnibleu that “the village was provided with a great number of 
things which would be useful in fitting up the General’s salle-a-manger,” 
he felt it incumbent on him to obtain them codite que cotite. When the 
Zouaves resolve upon any enterprise the grass does not grow under their 
feet during its accomplishment, so the attack was made as soon as pro- 
jected, and various were the spoils with which they returned laden to the 
camp. You would have thought there had been a general déménage- 
ment: one carried a table, another a pyramid of three-legged stools, a 
third was nearly invisible beneath a door, but the most splendid trophies 
were a number of windows which had been bodily forced out of their 
frames and carried off unbroken, neither shot nor shell, nor the double- 
quick pace at which they travelled, having injured them. Of course the 
hen-roosts and gardens were not forgotten ; and glad was the greeting of 
Monsieur Casterolle when he surveyed the mounds of vegetables and 
dozens of fowls which the accomplished Zouaves had secured for the 
approaching banquet. The work of decoration now went on rapidly: 
apertures were made in the sides of the barn, the windows were placed, 
tables mounted, forms ranged, drapeaux distributed, and in the course of 
a few hours the transformation was so complete, that a Parisian suddenly 
introduced might almost have fancied himself in one of the convivial 
salons at the Barriére du Tréne. 

The Ist of January, 1855, was a great day in the camp of our gallant 
allies, for although the number of those who were to share in the General's 
banquet was necessarily limited, all who were off duty were permitted to 
inspect the decorations, and every soldier received an extra ration of wine 
to drink to the health of the Queen of England: “ Victoria” was the 
parole given out for the day, and, at the suggestion of Aide-de-camp 
Hippobosque, the countersign was “ Rosbif.” It was as well, perhaps, 
that General Canrobert’s head-quarters were out of the range of the 
enemy’s artillery, or assuredly the Russian guns would have been directed 
towards the blazing furnace over which, impaled on a couple of Cossack 
lances, I was kept turning throughout the night of the 31st of December, 
watched by a score of marmitons—Chasseurs d’ Afrique most of them, 
and accustomed to stand the hottest fire—for fear I should burn. It is 
true that I was protected from the weather by a wide-roofed hut, run up 
for the occasion, but as it was open on all sides, there was nothing to 
prevent the Russians from seeing with their telescopes all that went on, 
and if Admiral Nashemoff was amongst the gazers from the observatory 
of Sebastopol, without doubt he gnashed his teeth with rage at not being 
able to get at me, and for once in his life his mouth must have watered 
re la better than the horseflesh and tallow candles on which he 

ed. 
he new year opened auspiciously with a bright sun, a clear sky, and 
a fine frosty air, just sharp enough to create an excellent appetite, though 
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that, indeed, I heard them say, was seldom wanting in either camp. You 
must imagine, for I did not witness that part of the ceremony, the assem- 
blage of the guests from all sides—the British Field-Marshal and his staff, 
the generals of division, the admirals, every one of note, in fine, who 
could be spared from ship, trench, or battery. The menu consisted for 
the most part of the comestibles which the Zouaves had procured in their 
successful foray, eked out with dishes whose chief recommendation was 
the skill with which they were disguised ; but the grand piéce de résis- 
tance was, of course, myself. To have introduced me at the commence- 
ment of the banquet would have been a solecism for which Monsieur Cas- 
terolle could never have forgiven himself. I was reserved for the crown- 
ing glory of the féte, and as soon as the hors-d’euvres were disposed of, 
a loud roll of the drums announced the coming event. At the well- 
known sound each guest instinctively rose from his seat, believing that 
our attack was at hand; but General Canrobert requested them to take 
their places again, observing with a smile that the cause of the disturb- 
ance was only a flank movement from the batterie de cuisine. The 
hilarity caused by this remark—(how slight a thing, you see, will amuse 
people whose spirits are gay)—had hardly subsided, when the folding- 
doors of the salle-d-manger were thrown wide open, and an imposing 
procession advanced. The tambovr-major of the 1st regiment of Zouaves 
led the way, flourishing his splendid baton ; a double file of drummers 
followed him, beating the chamade—a military mode of bespeaking at- 
tention ; and then came the sapeurs of the corps, bearing on their 
shoulders the strong frame which supported my magnificent self, reposing 
on a large marble slab (the top of a table, abstracted from one of the 
Russian palaces at Aloushta), and overshadowed by the united flags of 
France and England, which waved from the same staff, its handle being 
firmly fixed in my marrow-bone. Monsieur Felix Casterolle, wearing his 
robes of office, a white nightcap and apron, and escorted by his military 
marmitons in their shirt-sleeves, brought up the rear of the procession. 

I made the tour of the salle-a-manger amid the loud applause and en- 
thusiastic admiration of all the French officers, the band of the éat-major 
playing “ God save the Queen” in the most resolute style while my ova- 
tion was proceeding. This part of the programme having been accom- 
plished, the sapewrs—glad, no doubt, to be released from their burden— 
gently lowered the frame, which was sustained by four stout legs, and 
formed a table of convenient height for carving, a task which devolved on 
Monsieur Felix Casterolle. All eyes were eagerly turned towards him 
to see how he would perform the feat, and I overheard an English general 
whisper to Lord Raglan, “I wonder how the deuce he will manage, for 
he has got no carving-knife, and I'll bet a thousand pounds there isn’t 
one in either of the camps!” ‘We shall see,” replied his lordship ; “I 
have great faith in that fellow.” And his confidence was justified, for Cas- 
terolle, having first raised his nightcap to salute the company and then 
replaced it, fell back a pace or two to give full play to his movements, 
whisked his long apron over his left shoulder and revealed the hilt of his 
sword beneath. He drew the weapon from its sheath, flourished it over 
his head, and then stood in the attitude of a Roman gladiator awaiting 
the signal of the reverted thumb. As the Aide-de-camp ‘Hippobosque 
remarked : “That moment was sublime !” 

Perceiving that Monsieur Casterolle was looking for the word of eom- 
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mand, General Canrobert rose, stretched out his right arm, and pointing 
to my noble form, said briefly but emphatically, “ A Passaut!” 

Three cheers followed from the guests, and at the same instant Mon- 
sieur Casterolle made the first incision. THis weapon was a straight one, 
about two feet long in the blade, with a double edge, each as sharp as a 
razor, and backwards and forwards he sliced with a dexterity which ex- 
cited even my admiration. It requires a good deal of philosophy to bear 
being cut up, in any sense, but I beg it may be intimated to Mr. Minton 
that I met my fate with the most perfect equanimity. ‘ Non omnis 
moriar !” was my reflection: “my flesh may disappear, but my marrow- 
bone will endure for ever!” 

It would demand a great deal more eloquence than I—in the spirit— 
possess, to do justice by description to what was said by the guests while 
the work of demolition was going on. ‘ Superbe!”’—‘¢ Magnifique !"— 
Excellent Parfait were words of incessant iteration, mingled 
with one or two British comments, which, although satisfactory were less 
encomiastic, a circumstance attributable, I imagine, to the salt, which 
doubtless gives a peculiar flavour to roast beef. Practically, however, 
the English officers did no less justice to my merits than their brave 
allies: it was “cut and come again” as long as a shred of me remained. 
When all was consumed, General Cantobert again rose, and everybody 
was silent. 

“ Messieurs!” he said, “‘je désire porter un toast. L’année qui vient 
@expirer a été témoin dune alliance plus que fraternelle. Sur les bords 
de l’Alma, sur les hauteurs d’Inkerman, le sang de deux nations guer- 
riéres a coulé 4 flots, pour cimenter cette union qui durera, j’espére, 
jusqu’d Ja fin du monde! Mais aujourd’hui, messieurs, nous avons 
fait mieux que ga! Verser son sang, c’est le devoir de chaque soldat ; 
nous avons tous les deux prodigué le nétre; aujourd’hui une nouvelle 
ére commence, méme pour ceux qui ont combattu ensemble ! La France 
et l’Angleterre ont des idées distinctives, tendant toujours vers le méme 
but. Avec nous ces idées s’entendent par la phrase: ‘ La gloire, amour 
et le vin!’ Nos estimables alliés aiment autant la gloire; se distinguent 
également dans les lices de l’amour ; pour la recherche du vin, leur esprit 
n’est jamais en défaut; mais encore plus naturellement, je pourrais méme 
dire avec plus d’empressement, ils se portent vers le rosbif! Eh bien! 
qu’est-ce que nous venons de faire? Nous avons mangé non-seulement 
du rosbif ensemble, mais, tranche pour tranche, nous avons mangé du 
méme rosbif ; un rosbif que Sa Majesté la Reine d’ Angleterre a daigné 
regarder de ses’ propres yeux avant de me faire l’honneur de l’envoyer 4 
mon quartier-général. II n’y a plus dire! Levez-vous, donc, messieurs, 
et videz vos verres! Je bois au Rosbif de la vieille Angleterre!” 

I candidly confess, that when this distinguished honour was conferred 
upon me by the gallant Commander-in-Chief of the French army, it quite 
overcame me, and, giving way to my feelings, I fainted. What afterwards 
took place at the banquet 1am unable to say, though I suppose Lord 
Raglan returned thanks in my name. All I know is, that as a marrow- 
bone I was conveyed to General Canrobert’s cabinet, and his valet, a most 
ingenious individual, is at the present moment very busily occupied in 
fitting me up as a telescope to replace the one which was yesterday 
smashed in the General’s hand by a Russian ball. Under these circum- 
stances I hope to be an eye-witness of the fall of Sebastopol. 
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TO THE BATTLE! 
BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 


Come! British hearts awaken ! 
Where is the pride of yore ? 

Have glory’s pulses ceased to throb 
With those whe are no more ? 

Are there no brave amongst you, 
That hirelings must be sought 

To bear the waving banners 

*Neath which your fathers fought ? 


Can you, unmoved and silent, 

Bear tamely words like those : 

That “ Britain hath no hearts and hands 
To humble Britain’s foes ?” 

Have Wellington and Nelson, 

Those lords of land and main, 

The leaders of your — sires, 

Oh! have they lived in vain ? 


Will you, contented, dream away 

The lives your country claims ? 

And cast a black and foul reproach 
Upon her brightest names ? 

Shall mercenary legions 

Your honours win and keep ? 

Oh, no! the thought might almost rouse 
Our heroes from their sleep. 


Above the crested billows 

That crown a northern sea, 

A flag that knows not how to strike 
Is floating wide and free— 

The flag that waved o’er Nelson’s head, 
And drooped above his bier— 

The flag that trembled to the swell 
Of many a battle cheer. 

And on the hostile plains and heights 
Brave bands that will not blench, 
Have covered the Crimean waste 
With camp, redoubt, and trench. 

Go forth! and aid them to subdue 

A cause, whose chiefest stay 

Is the strong will of a tyrant, 

Who must and shall give way. 


The wild boars of Ais grassy steppes 
Need fear no hunter now; 
Unchased the Orel antelopes 

May range the mountain’s brow ; 
Unthinned the Volga’s shores may keep 
Their stately woods of oak, 

The cedars of the Ocka 

Ring back no woodman’s stroke. 
Untilled the men of Vlodomir 
Have left their teeming fields, 

The women of Riazan thresh 

The grain their rich soil yields ; 
And along the frozen Ural, 
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From Uralski to the sea, 

No merry-hearted fishers 

With harpoon and axe shall be. 

The dark Siberian forests 

Wave high their lordly pines ; 

Forth issuing to the daylight come 
The wretches from the mines. 

From the Arctic to the Euxine, 

By the Danube and the Don, 

Each man whose hand can wield a sword 
Must gird his harness on. 

From fie borders of the Caspian 

To the proud Uralian hills, 

Where from the everlasting snows 
Gush forth unnumbered rills,— 

From the cringing serf and nomad, 
To the Cossack true and brave, 
They’re mustering to the rendezvous 
Beside the Black Sea’s wave. 

The Eagle!—No! the Fagle 

With the Zion doth unite ; 

*Tis the fierce and cruel Vulture 

That leads those hordes to fight : 

But hands that once were those of foes 
Have met with brothers’ clasp, 
They'll perish or they'll rend at last 
His quarry from his grasp. 

Well, well may his strong eyrie 

Be filled with dire dismay, 

To see the foes that come between 
His talons and their prey. 

The thunders of their cannon 

Their righteous purpose speak— 
They dare thee in thy fastness, 
Oppressor of the weak ! 

Upon the heights of Alma, 

On Balaklava’s plain, 

They’ve won the thirsty fields that drank 
The hearts’ blood of their slain. 
Where by the dark Tchernaya yawn 
The caves of Inkerman, 

The savage warriors yielded 

To their firm and serried van ; 

And shall the cries of our bereaved, 
That fill the sister lands, 

Awake no spark of martial fire, 

Call forth no armed bands ? 

Yes! thousand hearts throb wild and high, 
Yes! thousand eyes flash bright, 
Yes! thousand thousand free-born men 
Are eager for the fight. 

Who speaks of hiring foreign troops ? 
Shame on the coward words! 


Like lightning from the tempest-cloud 
Flash forth our own good swords. 
Awaken men of Britain ! 

The hour is come at last, 

To witness to a gazing world 

Your glory is not past. 
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THE “MIRANDA” IN THE WHITE SEA. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF ONE OF THE OFFICERS. 


THe White Sea squadron, consisting of the “ Eurydice,” 26 guns 
(sailing vessel), Captain Erasmus Ommanney, senior officer; the ‘ Mi- 
randa,” 15 guns (screw corvette), Captain E. M. a ; and the “ Brisk,” 
16 guns (screw corvette), Commander F. Beauchamp Seymour, having 
assembled in the Downs, sailed thence for Lerwick, on the 21st of May, 
and kept company to that port. They left again on the 26th, and the 
squadron parted company outside, to make the best of their way to 
Hammerfest (Norway), in lat. 70 deg. 30 min. N., long, 23 deg. 43 min. 
E. The “ Miranda,” under sail alone, arrived within three miles of the 
latter place first, on the 8th of June, when, after having beaten against a 
foul wind for the last thirty miles, through a narrow and picturesque 
passage, the cliffs and hills around which were thickly feathered with 
snow; a boat from the “ Eurydice” came up (which vessel had been dis- 
cerned in the distance the previous day), with orders for us to proceed 
back again under steam, and tow her up to Hammerfest. This was 
accordingly done, and having entered the port both ships anchored 
there. Hammerfest is by no means a prepossessing town, surrounded 
with bare and uncultivated rocks, and the houses, built of wood, are not 
at all remarkable for architectural beauty. Nevertheless, the people are 
clean, healthy-looking, and well-dressed, infinitely better than the ragged, 
bare-footed population of Lerwick. They carry on a trade with the 
northern coast of Norway, Russian Lapland, and Archangel, the prin- 
cipal export being dried fish, and import flour, grain, &c. During the 
winter they carry on whale and seal fishery. We remained there during 
that day and the next, the “ Brisk” arriving in the mean time, and the 
following morning, early, the “ Miranda” put to sea, leaving the other 
ships at anchor. 

Off the North Cape we encountered a heavy gale of wind, against 
which we could make no way ; and on its abating, observing the “ Brisk” 
with “ Eurydice” in tow, under the land, we joined company, and then 
the three vessels proceeded towards Vardo-huns, to ascertain what were 
its qualities to serve as a dépét for coals for the White Sea squadron. 

Captain Ommanney having made his observations, the “ Miranda” took 
the ‘‘ Eurydice” in tow, and proceeded towards the White Sea, leaving the 
“ Brisk” to find her way after us under sail with orders to rendezvous off 
Cape Svetoi Nos, or, as English merchant-captains are supposed to have 
christened it, Sweetnose, at the entrance of the White Sea, or at 
Sosnovets, or Cross Island, just outside the Arctic Circle, in lat. 66 deg. 
29 min. north, long. 40 deg. 20 min. east. Entering the White Sea on 
the evening of the 19th June, we chased and boarded several vessels, and 
captured the Russian schooner “ Volga,” laden with flour from Arch- 
angel, bound to Tromsée, in Norway, which was subsequently made a 
tender of, under command of Lieutenant Swinburne, of the “ Miranda.” 
We then steered onward, and after encountering some thick fogs (the 
curse of the White Sea) and disagreeable weather, anchored inside Cross 
Island, where we found the “ Brisk,” on the 22nd. Cross Island is un- 
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inhabited, and untenanted apparently by any living thing. It is about 
three miles in circumference. In the centre stands a tower of wood 
painted red, and on either extremity are a number of wooden crosses, 
which mark the graves of departed Russians. The channel across to the 
opposite shore is about three miles in breadth. On the mainland is a 
Lapland village, the inhabitants of which deserted at our first approach, 
but afterwards returned, and before we left the White Sea carried on a 
traffic with us, exchanging excellent fresh salmon for left-off clothes, 
flour, or biscuit. The anchorage is good, as no heavy seas run in the 
White Sea, and it is sheltered from most winds. On the 24th, the 
three vessels, despatching the “ Volga” to Vardo-huns for the mail, 
started for the Dwina Bar, off Archangel, and arrived and anchored 
there at noon on the 26th. There was nothing in Archangel Bay when 
we arrived. Inside the Bar, about three miles, lay the Russian guard- 
brig, with a commodore’s broad pendant at the fore, and a small squadron, 
consisting of two schooners, two steamers, and a number of gunboats. 
Report said at the time of our arrival, that there were about eighteen, 
but these were afterwards increased to forty. They are supposed to 
mount two guns each, twenty-four-pounders, one forward and the other 
aft, and to contain about forty men. They might have annoyed us much 
by coming out on the flats where we could not get at them, and throwin 
some long shots at us, which of course we could have returned, but still the 
chances would have been ten to one against our hitting so small an object 
at such a distance ; whereas, in smooth water, they must have fired very 
badly not to strike us. This flotilla was moored off a battery supposed to 
mount about twelve guns, and four more heavy guns were afterwards 
placed in a commanding position. Archangel of course was not in sight, 
being upwards of twenty miles up the river. Half-way between the Bar 
and Archangel there is a very strong fort, supposed to mount ninety 
guns, and commanding a narrow part of the river, so that even had we 
been able to cross the Bar in the several attempts we made, we could not 
have proceeded as far as that city. Nevertheless, from the reports we 
heard, our proximity must have given them a great deal of uneasiness, as 
the citizens were enrolled and supplied with arms, preparations made for 
barricading the streets and houses, and a false alarm given occasionally 
to prove the state of readiness and activity that the people were in. The 
trade of Archangel during the summer months, June, July, August, and 
September, is very great. About seven hundred vessels took in cargoes 
there this year, chiefly consisting of flour, grain, hides, tallow, and 
leather—the imports of course are various. From Onega the principal 
export is timber. 

For a more detailed account of proceedings at this interesting point 
of the expedition, we must take the liberty of referring to the journal of 
proceedings : 

July 4th, 2.45 A.m.—Commenced preparations for crossing Bar ; boats 
from ‘“ Eurydice” and “ Brisk” came alongside to assist in surveying 
and buoying channel; 6.20 weighed under steam, and proceeded slowly 
towards New Bar; anchored in 34 fathoms, and sent boats ahead to 
sound and buoy channel ; fired a gun to dislodge enemy’s field battery, 
under cover near the lighthouse ; observed same drive off ; 10.40 enemy’s 
field battery opened fire on boats sounding ; fired a ditto with extreme 
range of pivot-gun, but shot fell short, and observing enemy’s flotilla of 
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gunboats sweeping round point, recalled boats ; “‘ Eurydice” and “ Brisk” 
sent boats unarmed and armed to support surveying party ; 11.45 boats 
returned on board, and reported the depth of water on Bar to be in- 
sufficient for “ Miranda” to cross; boats returned to their respective 
ships. 

— and proceeded to outer anchorage, under steam ; 
3.40 came-to with small bower in five fathoms ; veered to fifty fathoms ; 
“ Eurydice” N.W. four cables’ length. 

4.30 a.m.—Shortened in cable; 5.30 boats from “ Eurydice” and 
“ Brisk” came alongside, manned and armed; weighed, and proceeded 
under steam to commencement of New Bar, to endeavour to cross it for 
the purpose of attacking enemy’s flotilla, moored in line off inner point ; 
7.30 came-to in 3} fathoms; sent boats ahead to sound and buoy 
channel; 10.45 observed boats returning; 11, boats came alongside, 
reported water not sufficiently deep for crossing Bar ; boats returned to 
their respective ships; 11.30 weighed, and proceeded out from New Bar 
towards south-westward for purpose of surveying Murman Channel, off 
Dwina. 

2.45 p.m.—Stopped, and came-to in 4} fathoms off Murman Channel, 
Mudoska lighthouse bearing N.E. ? E.; monastery of Nicholskoi S.E. 
3 E.; sent boats away to sound; heard heavy firing to eastward; 7, 
boats returned from sounding, having found least water on the Bar 11 
feet, and charts quite correct ; weighed and proceeded towards Mudoska 
lighthouse ; came-to with small bower in five fathoms ; “ Eurydice” N.E. 
three cables. 

On the 6th the “ Miranda” weighed, and proceeded to examine the 
mouths of the river Dwina, and on the 7th anchored in five fathoms 
off the entrance of Pendjeine Channel, river Dwina, the boats being 
sent up the river to explore. When these returned, they reported the 
depth of water to be insufficient for crossing the Bar. Hence they pro- 
ceeded the same day to examine the Nicholskoi Channel, the monastery 
of same name bearing E. 4S. 24 miles. Proceeding thence to recon- 
noitre Swyma Creek, a body of soldiers was observed to be assembling 
in the rear of a village, and a shell was fired to dislodge them. 

The next day, the 8th, the old bar of the river Dwina was examined 
by the “ Miranda’s” gig ; but vessels, supposed to be gunboats, having 
been perceived outside Mudoska Sound, the gig was recalled. The 
mirage, however, clearing off, what were supposed to be gunboats were 
found to be merchant-vessels, which, on being boarded, proved to be 
neutrals. 

The same evening the Bar was again ineffectually sounded, and the 
‘* Miranda” left for Cross Island; but being driven on the ensuing day 
(the 9th) by strong N.W. winds and currents into the Gulf of Canda- 
laska, she was detained there by contrary winds and thick fogs, not- 
withstanding that anchor was weighed, as often as it was considered prac- 
ticable, till the 14th. A party landed during this detention and shot 
some cattle for the consumption of the ship’s company. 

On the 15th the ‘ Miranda” was enabled to anchor inside Cross Island, 
and here she found the “ Eurydice,” “ Brisk,” and prize “ Volga,” as also 
the collier brig “Sarah and Isabella,” which had arrived from England 
with coals for the squadron. 
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After a day spent in coaling, the ‘ Miranda” received eleven marines. 
and ten seamen with an officer from the “ Eurydice,” Captain Ommanney, 
the senior officer, going on board the “ Brisk,” to take charge of that 
ship and of the “ Miranda” upon a projected cruise in the Gulf of Onega. 
The same day (the 17th) several neutral vessels were chased and boarded. 
On the 18th the “ Miranda” led the way towards Solovetskoi Island, the 
‘¢ Brisk” following. When distant from shore about 1000 yards, we ob- 
served a number of soldiers, with one or more field-pieces, in the woods. 
Fired a gun to dislodge them, which was returned, the shot striking the 
ship. Kept up a fire from starboard broadside of shot and shell upon 
them until recalled by signal from “ Brisk.’”” The enemy had retired into 
the brushwood and ceased firing. Steamed out towards “Brisk” and 
anchored near her, out of gun-shot from the shore. 

At daybreak next morning the enemy was observed to be engaged 
in throwing up a temporary battery on a commanding point; at 
5.20 a.m. both ships hoisted flag of truce and fired a blank gun. 
“ Brisk” weighed under steam and proceeded towards battery ; 
“ Brisk” stopped, and sent a boat, with Commander Seymour bear- 
ing a flag of truce, on shore, which was received by enemy; 7.15 
observed a Russian boat, with a flag of truce flying, pull out and com- 
municate with that of “ Brisk,” and then return on shore; “ Brisk” 
steamed out again; 8.20 weighed under steam; 8.30 hauled down flag 
of truce, and immediately afterwards opened fire on battery with long 
guns ; steamed in shore as close as we could get abreast battery, and kept 
up a continual fire of shot and shell at it, which was returned by battery, 
and also from two towers of the monastery, and musketry from shore ; 
“ Brisk” opened fire soon after we did ; 9.20 a round shot from battery 
killed King Marshall (ordinary seaman) and wounded Stephen Hart (right- 
arm shot off ) ; opened fire from 12-pounder howitzer, and also musketry 
from tops and gangways to dislodge enemy from cover of trees and 
bushes; 11.20 observed enemy deserting battery, but they soon returned 
to their guns, and were driven out again by the precision of our fire: 
commenced shelling the monastery from pivot-gun, at the same time 
keeping up fire from broadside-guns and small-arm men on battery and 
cover. 
The same evening the “ Miranda” proceeded easily towards Pesi Island, 
for the purpose of steaming up inner passage to outflank battery, and also 
to close monastery ; sent gig ahead to sound ; found passage too narrow 
and intricate to get up, so anchored in four fathoms, and laid out kedge 
astern to haul ship out by; commenced firing shell and red-hot shot 
from pivot-gun at the towers and monastery; 4.45 enemy’s fire silenced ; 
5, ceased firing. 

This monastery is about four hundred years old, of great strength, and 
some short time since contained a quantity of treasure ; but this was said 
to have been removed. It consists of a vast number of handsome 
buildings enclosed in a strong quadrangular wall, occupying a space, as 
near as we could judge, of two miles in circumference. People may be 
inclined to wonder at our attacking a sacred monastery, and agree with 
the Russians that it was sacrilege, and that we were actuated by the love 
of gain; but it must be remembered that a church loses its sacred 
character in war when fortified and strongly. defended ; besides which, 
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the terms which Commander Seymour dictated under a flag of truce on 
the morning of the 19th were, that the military commandant should sur- 
render, with his soldiers, guns, arms, ammunition, &c., in short, all things 
appertaining only to war, granting three hours’ deliberation. These terms 
being peremptorily refused, of course nothing was left for us but to 
do what destruction we could. At the monastery of the Cross, on Kio 
Island, near Onega, where no resistance was offered, we simply took 
and destroyed nine guns, chiefly old, but some of them might have 
been made serviceable on occasion, and departed. The monks were 
very civil, and said a mass while we were there, which we were told was 
for us! The monastery in question was a fine strong building, about 
two hundred and fifty years old, but not to compare with Solovet- 
skoi. The altars, library, pictures, and robes, were of the meanest 
order, not even a silver candlestick being visible ; but we suppose that 
everything of value had been carefully secreted, as from the nature 
and appearance of the edifice, it was not likely that it always contained 
only what we beheld. At Kio Island we burned down the custom- 
house, and one or two other government buildings, but respected all 
private property. Onega is about twelve miles from Kio Island, and the 
water gradually shallows to it, so that it is only approachable by boat. 
All vessels, therefore, load and discharge at Kio Island, and the traffic 
between Onega and Kio is carried on by lighters. Onega is not forti- 
fied, and there were only about sixty soldiers there; but of course, on 
account of its being defenceless, it was not attacked with boats. The 
people were in a great fright that we should do so, and much of the 
valuable property had been removed from the town. 

On the 20th the consort ships proceeded under steam and sail towards 
Onega. On their way the cutters were sent, manned and armed, on 
shore at a village called Liamskie, to purchase beef, and they succeeded 
in obtaining 500|bs. 

The next day they made Kio Island, where a landing was effected ; 
the custom-house and other public buildings were destroyed by fire, and 
nine guns were captured and destroyed in the monastery of the Cross. 

On the 22nd, while the “ Brisk” and “ Miranda” were standing in 
towards the mouth of a river a few miles up, which is the town of 
Pushlachta, the “‘ Miranda” took the ground on a shoal not marked in 
the chart, and the tide falling at the time, it was twelve hours before she 
could be hove off again. Commander Seymour in the mean time had 
gone up in his gig with Mr. Hill, the interpreter, and a flag of truce, to 
the town of Pushlachta, and requested supplies of fresh beef, in return 
for which payment would be made. Many people, however, came down 
armed, some of them evidently soldiers, and insolently refused to supply 
beef, or to allow any one to land; so it was determined to send in an 
armed force. 

The following morning early, therefore, the boats of the two ships 
were sent in manned and armed; but, in spite of their formidable ap- 
pearance and the hopelessness of any resistance, the Pushlachtaites had 
the madness to open fire upon them with musketry from the bushes. The 
marines were then landed to dislodge them, and the boats pulling te 
without any further compunction, shelled the town as they approached, 
and on landing, the crews set fire to it, soon reducing it to a heap of 
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ruins; and capturing what cattle they could, they returned on board. The 
town was empty when set fire to, as all the populace had retreated, 
taking everything with them. The Russians put us down for a loss of 
seven killed and wounded in this affair. What their loss was we never 
ascertained, but doubt if they had any. As far as our side was con- 
cerned, no one was hurt. The same evening we weighed and proceeded 
to Ager Island, on which is a small but pretty monastery. 

Nothing was done here, as no defences or soldiers were seen when the 
boat from the “ Brisk” landed with a flag of truce ; and on the following 
afternoon both ships weighed and parted company, the “ Brisk” proceed- 
ing direct to Cross Island, and the “ Miranda” to the Dwina Bar to re- 
connoitre, and ascertain if any fresh batteries were being thrown up, or 
movement of any sort being made. 

Having accomplished this service on the 26th without observing any- 
thing particular, we started for Cross Island, and in the afternoon ob- 
served a lodja, which on perceiving us, ran herself aground close inshore. 
One of our cutters was sent away to endeavour to get her off, or if that 
were impracticable, to destroy her. Finding it impossible to move her, 
she was set on fire; and the cutter returned on board, when we con- 
tinued on our way to Cross Island. This lodja’s crew, who had aban- 
doned her on our cutter’s approach, kept up an occasional fire from some 
thick bushes on our men, but fortunately with no effect. 

“: The White-Sea Russians, as far as our experience went, are kept 
in the greatest state of ignorance as to what we were, being in- 
structed that we were perfect barbarians; and should they fall into our 
hands, the least we should do would be instantaneously to cut their throats, 
or should we be in a more sanguinary mood, torture them first a little 
for our own amusement, previous to slaying them. We found a printed 

aper from ;the Czar on board of some, urging them to fight to the 
ast in defence of their holy religion, and die like men rather than be 
taken. Few lodji that we captured were entirely without arms. The 
scenery on the coasts of the White Sea is not very picturesque. The 
coast is bold, but very even, and there are few mountains or inland hills 
to relieve the general monotony. The Gulf of Onega is pretty, being 
more thickly wooded, and intersected by creeks and quiet-looking valleys, 
through which some small rivers run. 

On the 27th we arrived at Cross Island, and found there the “ Eury- 
dice,” “ Brisk,” and a collier brig. On the afternoon of the same day 
we were sent out again to cruise (very little peace in the White Sea, you 
will perceive); and early the next morning anchored off the mouth of the 
Ponai River, about thirty miles to the northward of Cross Island. The 
two cutters were sent up the river to Ponai—to endeavour to obtain some 
salmon—a nice little village about twelve miles up; but the water was 
found too shallow to approach, and time being precious, they were re- 
turning unsuccessful, when a herd of deer was espied on the bank of the 
river. Two shots were fired from Minié rifles at them, both of which 
fortunately taking effect, the herd became confused, and the boats’ crews 
landing, succeeded in shooting twenty-five of them before they could 


» make off. On account of the great rise and fall of the tide (twenty 


feet), only eighteen could be transported into the boats, as the water was 
falling, and there was fear of the boats grounding ; but the cutters re- 
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turned on board very well satisfied with the result of their expedition, as 
were also the officers and crews of the respective ships, amongst whom 
the deer were divided on our return to Cross Island. You may imagine 
that venison did not form at all a bad addition to our usual fare in the 
White Sea. 

On our arrival at Cross Island, we completed ourselves with coal from 
the collier brig, and refitted ship a little. Captain Ommanney sent the 
“ Eurydice” out to cruise in charge of her senior lieutenant, and went 
himself on board the “ Brisk” for a cruise in the Gulf of Candalasha, 
leaving us at Cross Island to await the “ Volga’s” arrival from Vardo- 
huns with the mails. 

By the arrival of the French men-of-war “ Psyché” and “ Beau- 
manoir,” we received orders that the blockade of the White Sea was 
to commence from the 12th of August. Accordingly, the following morn- 
ing a boat was sent up to the guard-brig, under a flag of truce, with a 
letter to the authorities at Archangel, stating that vessels would be allowed 
to leave the port until the 28th, after which they would be seized. A 
Russian boat, under a flag of truce, having met ours and received the 
letter, our gig returned to the ship, and shortly afterwards we perceived a 
Russian steamer proceed up the river towards Archangel. In the after- 
noon the same steamer returned to the Bar, and sent a boat out to us 
with an answer. On the following day the “ Miranda” was despatched 
to Vardo-huns for the mails, and the “ Brisk” to Onega, to declare the 
blockade there. 

On the 20th we arrived at Vardo-huns without any occurrence worth 
mentioning on the passage up, and received the mail from England. We 
remained there only a few hours, endeavouring to get some fresh stock 
for the squadron, and some of us had an opportunity of examining the 
place ; but the only thing at all remarkable about it is, that the fort ad- 

joining the town, mounting about fifteen guns, some of them of large 
calibre, but not on the whole a very strong place, is the northernmost 


fort in the world, Vardo-huns being in lat. 70 deg. 23 min. north, and . 


Jon. 31 deg. 7 min. east, and situated on a peninsula of an island bearing 
the same name. It is a miserable place, according to our ideas, but still, 
perhaps, better than one might expect to find in those bleak and barren 
regions. The permanent inhabitants, I should say, number about 700; 
but, like other towns in these parts, it varies much, increasing greatly 
during the fishing season. The people were greatly dreading the ap- 
proaching winter, expecting to be distressed from want of flour, on ac- 
count of our having destroyed so many lodji ; while, from other causes, the 
supplies from Archangel had been very limited. Our orders had been 
not to interfere with the trade to Norwegian Lapland or Finnmark, pro- 
vided it was carried on in vessels under one hundred tons burden, and 
having passes from the Norwegian consul; and such vessels we always 
released on boarding, and permitted them to proceed on their voyage ; but 
many lodji, no doubt usually employed in this trade, were destroyed whilst 
proceeding with cargoes from one Russian port to another, or as Russian 
property, when lying empty off towns or villages in the White Sea. 
Should Norway not remain neutral, the people in these parts will be 
placed in a most uncomfortable predicament. If at war with Russia, they 
will, of course, receive no supplies of flower, grain, or other things, from 
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Archangel; and if with England, we might cut off their supplies, so 
that in either case they would be in danger of starving. Having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining some sheep and cattle, we left in the evening, and 
proceeded towards the Kola river, having orders to reconnoitre that place, 
and ascertain if it was possible for the boats of the squadron to attack it, 
as it was considered that a ship could not approach near enough to do 
so, on account of the want of a proper survey and the intricate and dan- 
gerous navigation. 

The water was found to shoal rapidly in going up the river, and 
although the master was employed with gig and cutter sounding and 
buoying a passage up to Kola, the “ Miranda” grounded several times. 
At 5.30 p.m., the boats having returned, after having found and buoyed 
a passage up to the city, the “ Miranda” weighed, but unfortunately took 
the ground again in swinging. The weights were moved, spanker set, 
and swinging clear, she proceeded through the buoyed passage of fifteen 
feet four inches towards the city of Kola. 6.30 anchored off Kola in five 
fathoms, with small bower. Veered to twenty-four fathoms. 6.40 ob- 
served a boat with a flag of truce to leave the fort. Hoisted flag of 
truce, and sent boat with Lieutenant Buckley to meet ditto, and demand 
(per letter) immediate surrender of fort, garrison, and government pro- 
perty. Laid out two kedges to swing ship’s broadside, so that only two 


_ guns of battery would bear. Observed enemy in strong position in 


several parts of town, as well as in battery and fortifications round the 
monastery. Men at quarters waiting answer to demand of surrender. 
Found, from strength of ebb-tide running six or seven knots, that both 
kedges were coming home ; prepared to lay out stream. Hung pinnace 
by starboard-yard tackles to give port guns elevation in case of ship 
driving and taking the ground. 

The men remained at quarters during the night. 1, spliced the main- 
brace. 2, laid out stream astern to check the ship from swinging com- 
pletely to the flood, and to keep guns bearing on the battery. As tide 
freshened all three stern anchors dragged, and the ship tailed on to the 
shore; the distance between the land on either side being 157 yards and 
480 yards from the battery. Barricaded tops with hammocks for riflemen. 
3, no answer having been returned, hauled down flag of truce and opened 
fire on battery and stockades—battery and stockades returning ditto. 
3.15 battery destroyed and guns dismounted. Continued firing grape to 
dislodge musketry from the houses and stockades, and wall-pieces and 
musketry from the towers of monastery. Observed the city on fire in 
several places from the effect of our shell and red-hot shot. Ceased 
firing, ship having approached to 250 yards of the battery from all 
anchors coming home. Got studding-sails out of the rigging and wet 
all the sails and deck, as sparks were coming on board from burnin 
houses. Sent men to fire-quarters. 7.30 ship swung clear and tend 
to the ebb tide, and fresh south-westerly wind just sprang up. Let go 
best bower. Veered to 15 fathoms, and to 30 on starboard. Cleared 
away sheet anchors. 

p.M. Continued to fire guns occasionally to silence persevering and 
renewed musketry from the ruins of battery. 2, Lieutenant J. F. C. 
Mackenzie and Mr. Manthorp (mate) went with detachment of marines, 
and boats manned and armed, to dislodge the enemy from ruins of 
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battery and to seize the guns—ship covering landing party. As boats 
pulled on shore, enemy opened fire on them from different parts of town 
and monastery. Ship continued firing to cover boats. 2.30 party landed, 
and headed by Lieutenant Mackenzie took possession of battery. Found 
it completely destroyed by ship’s fire. Captured and took on bvard cne 
of the guns which had been broken by a shot from the ship, the other 
guns being completely buried in the ruins. 3.20 boats returned. Hoisted 
in broken gun. Boats sent on to destroy government stores on an island. 
Whilst doing so enemy opened fire on them from town and towers of 
monastery, which was returned by small-arm men and marines. 5.15 
boats returned, having destroyed guard-house, provision magazine, and 
other large storehouses, containing several thousand bags of flour for the 
troops. 6, observed riflemen firing at ship from one of square towers of 
monastery. 6.30, opened fire on the tower with shell, and set fire to it. 
7, ceased firing; towers and monastery being one sheet of flame. 

Had the Russians, instead of confining themselves to their town and 
battery, brought one or two guns and a party of musketry down to 
Abraham’s Hills, we must have returned, as they could have raked our 
decks and picked off every man on them with musketry from the over- 
hanging cliffs, without our being able to do them the slightest injury. 
During the night also we were aground they might have brought guns 
down, or at least concealed small-arm men in the brushwood opposite 
the ship, which must have occasioned us great loss and damage. The 
person who came off to meet our flag of truce we discovered afterwards 
was Admiral Boyle’s (the governor of the district’s) aide-de-camp, who, 
speaking French fluently, apologised for the roughness of his attire, 
with the usual Russian regard to truth, by saying that he had been 
out shooting all day, and had only just returned—a likely thing 
with a British man-of-war in sight, evidently approaching the city 
with a hostile intention. He at once decidedly refused the terms ; 
but we determined to give him time for deliberation after communi- 
cating with the city authorities. We have since heard that they were 
most anxious to capitulate; but he prevented them on pain of the em- 
peror’s displeasure, which it appears they dreaded more than our guns. 
We heard from the Russians that the number of regular soldiers there 
was about sixty; but from what we saw, imagine there must have been 
more. All the able-bodied citizens were likewise enrolled and armed, so 
that they formed a numerous and formidable body, particularly as they 
were fighting in defence of their own property. I am happy to say, that 
by the judicious management of Captain Lyons and of the senior lieu- 
tenant, Mackenzie, as well as the great science displayed and personal 
exertion undergone by Mr. Williams (master), in buoying a channel, 
which he had to discover by sounding almost every yard for a distance of 
two miles, the whole way within pistol-shot of an enemy’s coast, and 
afterwards bringing the ship up through it, and anchoring her within 
500 yards of the battery, in a place where at low-water, when the rocks 
and shoals were uncovered, we found ourselves almost encircled by them, 
and wondered greatly how we ever got in there, the total destruction of 
the city and its defences was accomplished without a single man on our 
side being either killed or wounded. To speak in a professional manner, 
we were rather unfortunate in this respect, as there is nothing like a good 
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“butcher’s bill” for creating an éclat amongst our own countrymen. 
They are too apt to estimate the difficulties and danger of an attack by 
the number of men expended, not by the number saved through judicious 
arrangement. The burning of the monastery or cathedral, a large, 
handsome building, surmounted by twenty-one cupolas, very ancient, and 
built, I believe, entirely of wood, surrounded by a moat and four fortified 
towers, was the most magnificent sight I ever beheld, or ever expect to 
behold. The brilliancy of the flames from the light, dry, old wood was 
almost too dazzling to look upon; and, although at the distance of 800 
yards from it, a thermometer on our deck rose several degrees. 

As the attack upon Kola attracted great attention in this country, and 
excited the more interest, as little, if anything, was known of this Arctic 
city, we extract here the description given of the place by Admiral 
Lutke, in his ‘‘ Voyage in the White Sea” (1822), where he designates 
it as “ the celebrated capital of Lapland :” 

“ The city of Kola lies at the extreme angle of Kola Bay, on a pro- 
montory projecting to north-west, and watered on either side by the 
rivers Tuloma and Kola. The Tuloma flows from south to west, along 
the west side of the promontory ; the Kola flows from south-east to north- 
west, along the north-east side of the same. As determined by M. 
Rasumowski, who in the last century observed in this place the transit of 
Venus before the sun, the latitude of the city is 68 deg. 52 min., the 
longitude 53 deg. 1 min., east from Greenwich. About the origin of 
Kola I have not found any explicit account; it appears, however, that it 
was founded long before 1533, as English and other mariners traded 
already, about the middle of the sixteenth century, to Kola as to a well- 
known place. It was at first but a wolost (capital of a district), became 
under Peter the Great an ostrog (fortified place), and, since the founda- 
tion of the stadtholdership, the capital of a government (circle town). 
The place extends 530 fathoms along the river Kola, and 175 fathoms 
along the river Tuloma. Except a church, built of stone, all the houses 
are of wood. The streets are paved with planks. On the banks of the 
Kola, near the centre of the town, lies a wooden fort, being a square with 
five towers; since the rupture with England, in the year 1800, the 
eannon of this fort were removed to the friary of Solowez* to put the 
same in a state of defence; and since then the walls of the fort serve only 
as a fence for the cathedral, and the towers are transformed into store- 
houses. The number of inhabitants of both sexes is about 800. 

* As frequently the famous names, London, Paris, &c., call forth in- 
voluntarily the idea of incomparable splendour, uninterrupted pleasure, and 
constant happiness, so one thinks always, at the name of Kola, of a direful 
place, the seat of extreme poverty, entirely separated from the civilised 
world, enveloped in eternal night, and inhabited not by men, but by bears. 
Human imagination never knows how to keep the true middle course, 
and accordingly the latter notions are as incorrect as the former. ‘The 
officials and merchants of Kola live together in a style varying little 
from that of the capital; also here people meet in the evening for boston 
or whist, and are anxious about the affairs of Greece or America, the news 
arriving only three weeks later than in Petersburg. To political appre- 


* Solovetskoi. 
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hensions they have been habituated by the English, who, entering in the 
year 1809 the port of Jekatarina, visited Kola with two gunboats, and 
without making any direct attack on the town or the inhabitants, burnt 
several lodji. In the subsequent year the Russians prepared a vigorous 
defence, but the English did not return. Nor are wanting the usual 
exhilarants of political disquisitions, for the beverage and colonial produce 
obtained from Archangelsk and the Norway ports are only a small per 
centage dearer than in those export places. 1n external appearance Kola 
is scarcely surpassed by Cholmogorni, Lodeinoe Pole, and many other 
places ; the streets are clean, and the houses, consisting frequently of two 
floors, are neat. The view of the town from the N.N.W. side is most 
charming ; it stands on a high and abrupt bank, from which a wide 
plain extends, bordered on three sides with high hills. On the right 
flow the broad and rapid waters of the Tuloma. 

“The principal trade of the Kolaers is in fish, particularly in lub- 
fish (treska) and in palters. They do not carry on fishery themselves, 
but obtain the fish by barter, either from the Russian fishers trading on 
the Lapland coast, partly in the Norway porté of Wadsd, Wardhous, 
Hammerfest, and even in Tromsie, to which ports the Kolaers are per- 
mitted to export annually about 2000 tschetwert of rye flour. This 
privilege was granted by the imperial government to the towns of Kola, 
Keneji, and Suma, the trade of which had suffered considerably during 
the last rupture with England. The profits of the 2000 tschetwert is 
distributed amongst the citizens, according to their income. Any other 
exportation of flour from either these privileged towns or other ports is 
strictly prohibited. Any vessel taking in a cargo of flour at Archangelsk 
receives from officials, specially appointed for the purpose, a certificate 
specifying the number of tschetwert, and whether the exportation is to 
foreign ports or merely to the Russian Murmanian coast. In the former 
case the vessel proceeds without hindrance to any of the Norway markets ; 
but in the latter case she must produce her certificate to the Archangelsk 
or Kola revenue ships on duty off the three islands. Three or four other 
revenue ships are constantly cruising off the bays between Swjatoi Nos 
and Kola Bay, to inspect the vessels trading with flour to Russian Lap- 
land. They see whether these vessels really leave their whole cargo at 
this coast, and whether the entire cargo laden at Archangelsk is still 
untouched, in which case they add their attestation to the certificate. 
The Kola lodji arriving at Archangelsk barter their cargo of fish for the 
various merchandise they require, and return in the same year to Kola. 
They even venture to set out from Archangelsk as late as October. Many, 
having no lodji, go out coasting in open schnakes, call at various places 
on the shores of the northern ocean, or the White Sea, to purchase 
salmon, import the same to Archangelsk, and then return the same way 
to Kola. Whilst the men of Kola are thus occupied, their wives and 
daughters do not remain idle. They cross in schnakes to the islands to 
gather moroschka (the berries of rubus chamemorus). A schnake contains 
usually but one young and able man, and from twelve to twenty women. 
Among the islands near the bay of Kola, the Koreline Islands (Korelinskie 
Ostrowa) are considered to give the best produce of moroschka ; they lie 
five leagues west from the mouth of the bay. The Kola women, how- 


ever, will go still further, to Moton Bay, and even to the Ainow Isles, on 
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the west coast of Fisher Peninsula (Ruibatschji Polnostrow), the 
moroschka of which is said to surpass in size and flavour any other. 
These Ainow berries are mostly destined for the imperial court. The 
are put into small casks, after which some water, that ought .to be as cold 
as possible, and a couple of glasses of corn spirit, are poured on them; 
sometimes it is, however, considered merely sufficient to moisten the 
bottom of the casks with spirits. French brandy, or rum, are much less 
fit for the purpose than the common corn spirit. The moroschka, how- 
ever, becomes still better flavoured and preserved if infused in a decoc- 
tion of berries, the latter being, of course, unfit for preservation or 
exportation. 

*¢ Close at the town the bay is so shallow that even the smallest vessels 
can get through only at high water, but during ebb are laid dry. Ata 
mile from the town the depth is but one fathom. The river Kola has at 
its mouth a width of 82 fathoms ; at the upper end of the town, however, 
it is but 47 fathoms wide, and there, too, the rapids commence already. 
The Tuloma, on the contrary, is navigable for 40 miles, é.e., to her origin 
from the lake. She is ‘117 fathoms wide, and at her mouth 53 fathoms 
deep. A little above the mouth the banks are densely wooded with 
splendid fir. It results that the Tuloma deserves much more attention 
than the Kola, and that it would be more appropriate to call the town 
and the bay after the former than after the latter. According to Cap- 
tain Babajew’s observations in the year 1776, the tidal flow in the 
Tuloma was at six hours, and the tidal rises above one fathom. The 
fog fell in the morning, and the weather was very fine. After pulling 
down Kola Bay, until 7 a.M., we stopped at the right bank, opposite 
the mouth of the river Lawna, about seven miles from Kola, in order 
that the men might recover themselves. Our men were soon asleep on 
the moss and stones like corpses. Suddenly we heard female voices, and 
directly a boat filled with girls came alongside. They were Kola berry 
gatherers, returning home with bad success, having, during a whole 
week, only filled three casks. They encamped now close aside us, and 
commenced to sing and dance. Our sailors forgot now fatigue and 
sleep, and both parties uniting amused themselves mutually. With a 
favourable current we resumed our journey at two o’clock, and arrived 
at 10 p.m. safely at our brig. 

“Kola Bay—by some wrongly denominated an estuary—is, properly 
speaking, a frith. Its northern boundary would be given by a line 
drawn from Winchodnui Muis (Outgoing Point), on the east side of its 
mouth, to Toros Island, on its west side. From thence the bay runs seven 
leagues southward to Salnui Ostrow (Tallow Island), then 54 leagues 
south-westward to Welikokamenui Muis (Great Rock Headland), then 
four leagues W.S.W. 4 W. to the headland of Mischerkow, which like- 
wise is connected with the west shore, and, finally, 9} leagues to south, 
to the Kola town. The width of the bay or frith is, from its mouth 
down, during the first half of its extent, one league, and then decreases 
to half'a league. It is surrounded by high and steep rocks, which, as 
far as 20 leagues inland, have no other growth than moss, with a little 
grass and a few bushes ; only at that distance birch and fir forests are 
found. The depth of the bay in the middle is 93 to 117 fathoms, with 
clay bottom, close to the shore 174 to 23 fathoms. Five leagues from 
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the mouth the depth in the middle decreases to 47 fathoms, remaining so 
to Welikokamenui Muis, from whose point to Mischukow Point it varies 
between 47 and 23 fathoms. In all that extent the shores are steep, and 
entirely free of reefs. For a distance of four leagues from Mischukow 
Point to the Abraham’s Hills,* which rise abruptly from the water on the 
west shore, ‘the depth in the middle is 17} to 114 fathoms, and there is 
an extensive sandy shoal on the west shore. Opposite Abraham’s Hills, 
82 fathoms from the shore, lies a reef about one cable in length, bearing 
the name of Abramowaja Kosa. At the same place a sandbank extends 
for a distance of 14 cable, towards the middle of the strait, from Chal- 
dejew Point on the east shore opposite Abraham’s Hills, which sandbank 
approaches Abramowaja Kosa to 117 fathoms. Vessels may pass on 
either side of that reef. The fairway is narrower but safer than the 
eastern one, because in the former one can keep closer to the shore, and 
therefore more easily avoid the reef. For three leagues from this reef the 
depth continues between 114 and 4} fathoms, and the fairway is con- 
fined to 350 fathoms by sandbanks extending from both shores. Fur- 
ther upwards, to a distance of one league from the headland of Elaw, 
which projects from the west shore, and which may easily be known by a 
large cross there erected, the depth is but 4} to 2} fathoms. The di 
tance from this headland to the town is above half a mile.” 

Having accomplished our purpose, we quitted the smoking city on the 
morning of the 24th, and succeeded in finding our way out of the Kola 
river without accident. Receiving information from a Russian of the 
whereabouts of two schooners, which were stowed away in creeks, wait- 
ing until our squadron should proceed home for the winter, to make for 
Archangel, we proceeded to dig them out, and after some intricate navi- 
gation, succeeded in capturing them the same evening, as well as four 
large lodji, all laden with fish, which they were daily collecting and 
salting down. We collected all our prizes together in a snug and most 
picturesque little bay, called Litscha, and commenced preparing the 
schooners for England, and transferring the cargoes of the lodji, which 
we destroyed, into them. On the 27th we left Litscha Bay with our 
prizes in tow, and after taking them clear of the land, despatched them 
to England, returning ourselves to examine some other creeks and har- 
bours. Finding nothing but two lodji in them, which we destroyed, we 
began on the evening of the 28th to make the best of our way back to 
Cross Island, where we arrived and anchored, without anything — 
of notice, on the Ist of September. We found the English and Frene 
vessels there, and on the senior officer opening the despatches from 
England, which we had brought down with us, he found that they con- 
tained orders for the “Miranda” to proceed home. We accordingly 
coaled with all despatch, and left Cross Island on the evening of the 4th, 
exceedingly glad that we had seen the White Sea, and satisfied with our 
cruise, but still delighted to be recalled to take a share in the great un- 
dertakings now being carried on. 


* On these hills, opposite to which the navigation is intricate and dangerous, 
two guns, properly placed, and a small body of musketry, could prevent any ship 


from proceeding up to Kola, and their position would also be almost impregnable 
to a landing party. 
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MAJOR MERRYMAN’S MISHAP. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


No later than the month of December last, a very pleasant party was 
assembled in the Pavilion Hotel at Folkestone. 

This, in itself, is no very extraordinary circumstance, for a more agree- 
able gite is nowhere to be found in England; but there were one or two 
things in connexion with the réunion which made it pleasanter than the 
ordinary run of accidental gatherings. 

It was not a wedding excursion (whatever might come of it), the 
number of persons who were thus congregated forbade that idea, newly- 
married couples being for the most part fond of seclusion, though I have 
known some instances to the contrary: but then there were reasons. 
Neither was it a meeting of railway directors, collected very comfortably 
“to make things pleasant” to each other—at the expense, perhaps, of the 
shareholders ; the sex being fairly represented put that also out of the 
question. Neither was it a Mormonite meeting, for, thank Heaven, 
Kent is not California, nor even Wales. It is scarcely worth while, 
however, to dwell upon what this assemblage was ot, only the Ministerial 
practice of beating about the bush, instead of going at once to the 
—_ has become so perniciously prevalent, that even I, who detest 

inisterial practices in general, have been unwittingly drawn into the 
vortex, and experience some difficulty in the attempt to make myself 
intelligible. Yet, after all, as Mrs. Chick would say, “an effort” only is 
necessary, and any difficulty, weight, clog, hindrance, nightmare (Mi- 
nisterial or otherwise), may be got rid of by a slight exercise of de- 
termination. So! now I will mention who the party consisted of, and 
why the persons who composed it found themselves sheltering within the 
same fold. 

They were twenty in number, and the muster-roll ran as follows: 
Captain and Mrs. Fladgate; Mr. Wrottesley Jones; Lady Rubble and 
her two nieces, Miss Parsons and Miss Matilda Parsons; Messrs. Cadby, 
Roach, Stokes, and Sythers; Sir Michael O’Daisy; Mr. Andrew 
M‘Quirk; Mr. and Mrs. Pepper Partridge; Lord MacSherry; Mrs. 
and Miss Blackadder; Mrs. Elton and her daughter Alice; and Major 
Matthew Merryman, who made up the score. 

These were the dramatis persone, words which describe the relative 
positions of the greater number, a dramatic object being the link which 
bound them all together. Belonging to the same “set” in London— 
Tyburnia or Marylebone, it matters little which—they had “ concluded,” 
as the Americans say, to pass the summer in each other’s society, not 
having had enough of it during the winter season. Economy, however, 
went for something in the arrangement ; but it was a splendid economy, 
with so much dazzle about it that simple folks only saw the shining part. 
Captain Fladgate, who was a man of brilliant expedients, though not 
overburdened with cash, had satisfied himself, after a careful considera- 
tion of the question, that there was a way of passing three or four months 
in a highly agreeable and fashionable manner without incurring (at 
least as far as he was concerned) any great expense. He mentioned the 
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subject to Mrs. Fladgate, a lady as shrewd as himself, and they set to 
work at once. His idea was this: to hire a spacious mansion in the 
country, if a nobleman’s seat, so much the better,—there are always 
plenty to be had if you will pay the price,—with a park, or what auc- 
tioneers call “ parklike grounds,” in a picturesque locality, not too much 
out of the way nor too directly in it, with railway accommodation at 
hand, a decently lively neighbourhood (the most you can hope for in 
the rural districts), and one or two other items which may be imagined. 
Captain Fladgate could not, of course, afford to embark in this project 
on his own account ; such an undertaking, he said, would fall too heavily 
on an individual; but he had no objection to manage a kind of joint- 
stock fashionable —— at so much per head, the money to be sub- 
scribed at starting. Aided by Mrs. Fladgate’s able diplomacy, the 
notion took with the “ set,”—the house and parklike quan were hired, 
and—what was the only extraordinary part of the affair—everything 
went off admirably ; a little occasional bickering amongst the ladies, and 
a few (moral) sparring-matches between the gentlemen, being merely 
matters of course which must develop themselves in every community. 
One untoward event happened, however. Captain Fladgate was out of 
pocket by the transaction. At least he said so, but he made the ad- 
mission so cheerfully that I don’t think he could have suffered much, 
because, if he had, it does not seem likely that he would have expressed 
the hope, when he wound up his accounts, that they “ might all meet 
again in the same manner next year.” Still, he might have been a ve 
disinterested person ; though that view of the case would not have struck 
every one who was acquainted with all his antecedents. 

Be this as it may, Captain Fladgate was ready “to stand the racket” 
(the phrase was his own) at any time, for no other earthly reason than 
“just to see people happy about him ;” and even before the autumnal 
break-up at Bumpstead Hall (that was the name of the country-house— 
it belonged to that haughty peer, Lord Bumpstead), he had secured the 
assent of all the directing minds of the party to another scheme of his. 

“The Patriotic Fund, now!” he said. “It is the bounden duty of all 
ranks to do their best to increase it. I don’t like putting my hand into 
people’s pockets, like a tax-gatherer; the thing is offensive and dis- 
agreeable, and never answers. Nobody wants to see his name in the 
paper—only—but if you mix up a little amusement with your charity, 
why you accomplish your object far more effectually, and every one is 

leased.” 
‘ This was Captain Fladgate’s proem, and the result was a mutual 
agreement to meet again in December, at the Pavilion Hotel (under his 
management, as before), and get up some privately public theatricals, 
tickets at so much, the profits to be devoted to the Patriotic Fund, or to 
any other useful purpose—there were plenty to be found—which Govern- 
ment had neglected. 

When I said just now that “everything went off admirably ” at Bump- 
stead Park, I included, of course, a variety of those little arrangements 
(called “flirtations” by some) which must inevitably take place in a 
mixed society of ladies and gentlemen, where several of the former are 
pretty and several of the latter young—though for the purpose of flirt- 
ing it is not absolutely necessary that there should be youth or beauty on 
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either side. For instance, I once knew a Jady who had such a tendency. 
that way, that it would have been dangerous to leave her for five minutes 
alone in a ménagerie, particularly if it contained any monkeys; and, as 
regards the other sex, the number is “legion” of those bold adventurers, 
who would think nothing of paying their addresses to a female hyena, 
provided she had plenty of money. ~ 

But I pass over all the minor affairs, including the attentions paid to 
Lady Rubble by Lord MacSherry, an Irish nobleman, the bulk of whose 
fortune lay in a large pair of whiskers (which were dyed); the demon- 
stration of Mr. Wrottesley Jones in favour of Mrs. Pepper Partridge, 
which perfectly shocked Miss Matilda Parsons; and the silent devotion 
of Mr. Sythers to Miss Blackadder, who took no notice of him, but 
rather encouraged Sir Michael O’Daisy, a Separatist—that is to say, a 
gentleman who didn’t live with his wife. These affairs, I say, I pre- 
termit, in order to make mention of a real “case,” the respective parties 
being Miss Alice Elton and Major Matthew Merryman. 

Alice Elton was a very charming girl of five-and-twenty, with as many 

ersonal and mental attractions as usually fall to the lot of most young 

ladies ; she had a good fortune, too, in perspective, which did not 
diminish the interest she inspired. To describe her in one brief sentence, 
if the attempt be not an impertinence, I might say that the place she 
occupied in society was like that of a diamond in a cluster of precious 
stones,—the best thing would have been wanting’ had she been absent. 
So, at least, thought Major Matthew Merryman, who, notwithstanding 
his high military rank, was only five years older than Miss Elton, and 
in spite of his alliterative and rather absurd name, not altogether a fellow 
to be despised by any fair damsel whose affections were not engaged else- 
where. If there was anything in his appearance to which the sentimental 
might object, it was, perhaps, an undue development—considering his 
age—of emponpoint ; but he carried it off so easily, his air was so dégagé, 
and his good-humour so untiring, that everybody Tough with instead of 
athim. He had excellent qualities of disposition, his cheerfulness never 
left him, he was always ready to promote the amusement or happiness of 
others, and (like Alice Elton) where he had been accustomed to frequent, 
a void was felt if he did not continue to make one of the company. One 
peculiarity, however, marked him, which only those who knew him well 
would have suspected: although nothing ever seemed to disturb his equa- 
nimity—and he was the constant promoter of every description of fun— 
he was of a highly sensitive nature, and if by accident anything were 
said or done which he thought was likely to give pain or annoyance to 
anybody, he straightway became the most miserable person in existence, 
and a very long time elapsed before he was able to recover himself. 
Respecting his military position, it is only necessary to observe, that he 
held the rank of Major in the South Sussex Sharpshooters, a corps re- 
cently embodied, and willing to serve, not only at Malta or Corfu, but— 
if need were—on the snow-clad heights of the Crimea. At the period of 
which I am speaking, the “S. S. 8.” were doing duty at Brighton, and 
the gallant Major had obtained a fortnight’s leave of absence to assist 
in Captain Fladgate’s patriotic scheme, and profit by the opportunity it 
offered of being near the dame de ses pensées. 

The relation in which they stood towards one another was not abso- 
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lutely defined, though a sharp-sighted person, like Miss Matilda Parsons,- 
could not be deceived by all the indications which she had taken care to 
observe, I need not say without the slightest desire on her part to give the 
Major’s thoughts a different direction. That never for an instant entered 
into the mind of Miss Matilda Parsons. Why should it? Had she 
not plenty of admirers? Messieurs Cadby, Roach, and Stokes were: 
ready to declare themselves at any moment, if she only gave them—or 
any one of them—the very least encouragement. Mr. Andrew M‘Quirk, 
too, although a lawyer and a Scot, was not impracticable,—that she was 
certain of. And then there were many more whom she would not hint 
at, even to her inmost self; so that it was quite out of the question she 
should have any desire to become Mrs. Merryman. “Still,” as she 
casually observed to Mrs. Blackadder, whom the world accused of being 
rather censorious, she thought it “a pity such a person as the Major 
should dance attendance so on Alice Elton, if she meant nothing by the 
encouragement she gave him;” a remark to which Mrs. Blackadder imme- 
diately and cordially assented. 

You may infer from this that the condition of affairs between Miss 
Elton and Major Merryman was making progress towards a satisfactory 
dénouement, whenever the gallant sharpshooter’s courage might be 
sufficiently screwed up to precipitate the much-longed-for, much-dreaded 
event. 

Under auspices, therefore, which, taken as a whole, were not more 
unfavourable to the harmonious execution of his plan than such things 
generally are, Captain Fladgate assembled his corps dramatique at the 
Pavilion Hotel. 

Amateur acting is so very much the same sort of thing, wherever it 
may be attempted, that it is hardly worth while to attempt to describe 
the Fladgate Company. You have upon these occasions, one, two, or— 
at most—three individuals in the ¢roupe who, if they had devoted their 
whole lives to the profession, might have passed muster on the legitimate 
boards: for the rest, the word “ Stick” is sufficiently descriptive of their 
merits generally, though the wooden property is more conspicuous in 
some than in others. The most natural actor of the present party was, 
incontestably, Major Merryman; Mr. Pepper Partridge possessed a 
certain smack of stage capability; Mr. Andrew M‘Quirk had a hard, 
dry sort of humour, and was gifted with presence of mind; Sir Michael 
O’Daisy’s chief merit was a brogue, which is always useful; and Mr. 
Wrottesley Jones was celebrated—he thought—for a fine stage figure ;. 
Lord MacSherry professed himself “no actor,” but was willing to do 
anything, which, of course, ended in his doing nothing; and Messrs. 
Cadby, Roach, Stokes, and Sythers never spoke a sentence that did not 
entitle them to an ovation—of orange-peel! As to Captain Fladgate, 
the promoter of the entertainment, his duties were chiefly behind the 
scenes; but Mrs. Fladgate, on or off the stage, was a first-rate actress: 
this was not surprising, as it was whispered by Mrs. Blackadder, “‘ who 
couldn’t account for it in any other way,” that, “at one period of her life, 
Mrs. Fladgate had being: to the profession.” Mrs. Pepper Partridge 


had some tolerably comic notions to which she was able to give 6 
sion, and the younger ladies made up in youth and good looks for what 
With the unfailing instinct of 


might be wanting in dramatic power. 
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amateurs, the Fladgate Company selected for their performances two of 
the most popular pieces of the day, in order, I suppose, to exemplify how 
they ought mot to be acted, which is the next best thing to a perfect 
representation. However, the Folkestone audience, which consisted of all 
the rank and fashion in the neighbourhood, were not disposed to be too 
critical ; they remembered that the amateurs played for charity, and that 
charity covereth a multitude of sins, so they not only gave their money, 
but kindly added their applause. The last was, I fear, a mistaken kind- 
ness, for it encouraged Captain Fladgate to suggest a repetition of the 
Company’s efforts at Dover. He made the proposal at supper, when the 
play was over, and, flushed with champagne, it was at once agreed to, 
the details being reserved for discussion at breakfast on the following 
morning. It would have done a professional actor’s heart good—had he 
re, it—to have heard the compliments that flew about at the afore- 
said supper: even the “ Sticks” came in for their share of praise—(from 
Captain Fladgate and each other)—but there was complete unanimity as 
to the triumphant success of Major Merryman, whom Lord MacSherry, 
who remembered “ what the stage used to be,” at once pronounced 
*‘shuparior” to Dicky Suett or John Kemble. This commendation, 
rather Irish in its way, may have been a trifle overdone, but what his 
lordship meant was perfectly understood, everybody, including Mr. 
Wrottesley Jones, agreeing that Major Merryman was the mainstay of 
the Company—Bottom the Weaver, without his conceit. The Major 
bore his blushing honours with becoming modesty, not insensible to the 
praise so liberally bestowed, but prizing as his real reward the approving 
smile of Alice Elton, when the party broke up for the night. 

Ten o’clock was the hour at which the Fladgate Company were 
accustomed to muster at the breakfast-table; and so many attractions 
were there, substantial as well as etherial, that it was a rare occurrence 
when any one came late; but on the morning after the performance 
three chairs were vacant. 

“TI say,” exclaimed Captain Fladgate, looking up from the Folkestone 
Gazette, in which he was reading a glowing account of “ The Amateur 
Histrionics,” with Messrs. Cadby, Roach, Stokes, and Sythers anxiously 
peering over his shoulder to see what the Folkestone critic said of them 
—‘“I say, Merryman, just hear this—what, isn’t he down yet ?—why it’s 
a quarter past ten,—rather done up, I suppose, with last night’s exertions ; 
I don’t see all the ladies either! Who are absent? Mrs. and Miss Elton 
too!” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Blackadder, “I hope nobody is ill. Mrs. 
Elton is always so punctual. Thank you, Mr. Wrottesley Jones, I will 
take some broiled chicken ;—only two lumps of sugar, Mrs. Fladgate ;— 
I should be so sorry to think that anything had happened.” And Mrs. 
Blackadder went on with her breakfast as cheerfully as she would have 
done had she been quite certain that a serious misfortune had just 
befallen one of her dearest friends. 

“ Merryman,” continued Captain Fladgate, as he balanced a bloater 
on his fork, “is such an early bird, that I can’t account for his not being 
down.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Matilda Parsons, with a gentle giggle, “ the 
Major is on duty somewhere.” And, to give point to this dark allusion, 
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she glanced at Miss Elton’s vacant place. “ But then,” she continued, 
sotto voce, to Mrs. Blackadder, ‘“‘ Mrs. Elton is absent too, and on such 
occasions a mamma, you know, is rather de trop.” 

“Very true, my dear,” replied the lady appealed to, speaking as in- 
telligibly as a mouthful of muffin would allow her. 

“Really,” said Mrs. Fladgate, “I think we had better send up to 
Mrs. Elton’s room. Mr. Sythers, may I trouble you to ring the bell ?” 

But at that moment the door opened, and Mrs. Elton entered the 
room. She cast a hasty glance round her, which comprehended every 
one present, and then drew near the breakfast-table. 

“T’m afraid Iam rather behind time,” she said, “but the truth is, 
Alice has got such a severe headache, and feels so—so—uncom—I mean 
so unwell”—here Mrs. Elton looked up and down the table—“ that I 
have persuaded her to lie down again for half an hour.” 

A cup of tea, that never failing feminine remedy for all ailments, was 
of course suggested by every lady present, and conditionally accepted by 
Mrs. Elton after her daughter had had a little sleep, and when a sufficient 
amount of regret had been expressed on Miss Elton’s account, the con- 
tinued absence of Major Merryman came again on the ¢apis. 

What could have become of him? A waiter was sent for. He gave 
the usual answer in similar cases. “He know’d nothing whatever con- 
cerning of the gent, which it was a stoutish gent he believed as the 
Capting was inquiring after—but he would speak to the ’all porter.” 

He went out, but returned without any intelligence; one of the 
chambermaids had been sent up to the stoutish gent’s room, the door was 
ajar, no answer had been returned to her knock, and she had gone in, but 
no one was there ; the occupant of the room had slept there, however, 
for the bed was tumbled, the pillows awry, and the dressing-things scat- 
tered about, after the usual manner of bachelors. She supposed the gent 
had gone out for a walk and lost his way, unless, perhaps, he had tumbled 
into the ’arbour and was drownded in the mud. 

This consolatory supposition created quite a sensation amongst the 
company, but no one appeared so much agitated as Mrs. Elton, though 
she said she felt sure—that is to say, she trusted the Major couldn’t have 
done anything so foolish—she meant so rash—that is to say, she hoped 
no accident had befallen him; contradictory expressions, which caused 
Mrs. Blackadder and Matilda Parsons to exchange very significant 

lances. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Sir Michael O’ Daisy, “ this is getting quare. 
Waither—where’s Mr. Faulkner? If there’s anything going on in 
Folkestone, he’s sure to know all about it. Faulkner’s the boy to put 
matters right when once they go wrong; I only wish we had him before 
Sebastopol!” 

Mr. Faulkner, who will pardon me for endorsing not only Sir 
Michael’s opinion, but that of all who have had the advantage of his 
invaluable services, was speedily found, the case was stated, and his 
advice requested. His first proceeding was to despatch a dozen emis- 
saries to scour the place in every direction, and then he gave a patient 
hearing to everybody’s contradictory supposition. While thus engaged, 
the waiter already mentioned re-entered the apartment with a letter, 
which, he said, had just been left at the bar for “the Capting.” It was 
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a very dirty-looking missive, and written in pencil. Captain Fladgate 
hastily tore off the envelope, and as he did so, Mr. Faulkner’s quick eye 
took note of a grimy fellow who shot past the window. He nodded 
approvingly to Sir Michael O’Daisy, and moved towards the door, but 
paused to hear the contents of the letter which Captain Fladgate read 


aloud. It came, as all anticipated, from Major Merryman, and ran as 
follows : 


“ Dear FLADGATE,—A most unhappy event has occurred which com- 
pels me to separate myself from friends in whose society I have enjoyed 
too much real happiness not to feel eternally grateful. I deeply regret 
to be the cause of inconvenience to the company, but I fear this must 
be the case, as under the circumstances it would be impossible for me 
again to appear before the public. What those circumstances are I dare 
not allude to, only this I wish to be believed : that however guilty I may 
seem, my crime was accidental. I would rather have died a thousand 
deaths than de a thing which every man of honour must turn from with 
a shudder. I will not say remember me to all my kind friends, for the 
only boon I ask of them is, that they should at once obliterate from their 
memories the recollection of the miserable 


“ MarrHew MERRYMAN. 


“T seek no reply, as before this reaches you I shall be far beyond its 
reach,” 


“ This is a most inexplicable communication,” said Captain Fladgate, 
as soon as he had ended; “I begin to fear that our excellent friend 
must be a little touched. And yet, however strangely worded, his letter 
is not incoherent; he writes as if he had done something which was 
known to some of us. Can anybody”—and here he looked round the 
room— can anybody throw a ray of light on the mystery ?” 

There was a dead silence for nearly a minute. It was broken at last 
by Mrs. Elton, who said, in a faltering voice : 

“T think—if—Mrs. Fladgate—and Lady Rubble—would be—kind 
enough—to—step with me—into the—the—to accompany me up-stairs— 
I could—perhaps—afford some clue to—but pray—pray—try and find 
Major Merryman, and assure him that—that he need not distress himself 
any further—that he must return—as he values my—my daughter’s 
—friendship.” 

“Tl find him,” said Mr. Faulkner—*T’ll put my hand on him in two 
minutes.” 

Lady Rubble and Mrs, Fladgate withdrew with Mrs. Elton, and Mr. 
Faulkner, darting out of the hotel, posted off to the harbour as fast as his 
legs could carry him. He was the first to reappear, and when he did so 
he was not alone, but like a policeman conducting a pratique, led by the 
arm the self-accusing Major, 

‘When a gentleman sends a note by astoker,” said Mr. Faulkner, 
triumphantly, as he walked in with his prize, “the chances are he’s not 
far from a steam-engine.” 


The fact is, he had discovered the Major snugly stowed away on board 
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the Lord Warden, anxiously waiting for the moment of the vessel’s 
departure for Boulogne, and all Mr. Faulkner’s eloquence to deter him 
from going would have been vain, if he had not dwelt with full Hibernian 
emphasis upon the last words of Mrs. Elton. 

Sure, Major,” said he, “ when a lady sends a message like that, it’s 
not in a man’s power to have a will of his own !” 


A secret which is confided to two fair ladies at once is sure to be kept. 
Lady Rubble and Mrs. Fladgate were models of discretion, and I cannot 
imagine that they would have betrayed the confidence reposed in them, 
but somehow or other—perhaps Mrs. Blackadder wormed it out—the 
cause of Major Merryman’s flight became generally known before the 
day was half an hour older. 

t appears, that on the morning of his attempted evasion he had risen 
early to take a shower-bath at the bottom of the corridor where his room 
was situated. That feat accomplished, he was returning to finish his 
toilette, but, mistaking a turning, got into a wrong gallery, and finally 
entered a chamber not his own, where, to his indescribable confusion, he 


saw a young lady sitting on the edge of her bed—in the act of putting 
on her stocking ! 


FAIRY LAND. 
BY G. W. THORNBURY. 


O ror an Hippogriff to bear me swift 

To airy palace far in fairy land! 

So might I hope to press Titania’s hand 

In spite of all her knights’ thick-crowding band ; 
Or clambering o’er some blackened mountain’s rift, 
Espy a castle bosomed deep in trees, 

I wind the ivory horn beside the gate. 

No answer but the whispering of the breeze. 

But hark! a bugle very distant rang ; 

Nearer and nearer, till with clash and clang, 

The doors burst open, and in royal state 

The giant comes from his enchanted hold, 

With sable steed, and housings all of gold ; 

I strike his shield, he turns to marble black and cold, 
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Berore we proceed to take our annual peep at the contents of the 
German almanacks, we think it advisable to say a few words on their 
origin, and the predominant influence which they exercise on the minds 
of their almost innumerable readers. In truth, these almanacks are most 
potent instruments for good or evil; in this country, we may safely aver 
that the masses are influenced pre-eminently by their newspaper, and 
their opinions are the reflex of those emanating from the politicians who 
deal in various sobriquets more or less absurd. In Germany, however, 
the periodical press is almost in its infancy, and will probably remain so 
until the governments abolish the censorship: hence the nation at large 
derives its views almost exclusively from the almanacks, which appear 
with the commencement of the year, and which, with the Bible and the 
hymn-book, form the popular library. 

The first people's calendar appeared in the year 1811, under the aus- 
pices of Christian Andrée. Its principal object was to combine the 
amusing with the instructive, and, consequently, it contained short tales, 
lessons in natural history, domestic recipes, &c. It was speedily fol- 
lowed by Gubitz, Nieritz, the “ Rhenish House-friend,” and the ‘ Ant 
Calendar,” all carried out on the same principle. When, however, the 
people gradually began to take an interest in questions of the present 
day, political instruction was imparted in the almanacks, and Berthold 
Auerbach’s ‘‘Gevattersmann,” which first appeared in 1845, is exclusively 
devoted to that subject. The most extensive of these almanacks, and, at 
the same time the one which most retained its original purpose, is the 
“ Austria,” of which Dr. Kaltenback, the present keeper of the imperial 
records at Vienna, was the original promoter. 

From the list of German almanacks now lying before us, we find that 
thirteen appear in Prussia, four in Austria, two in Saxony, and one in 
Bavaria bn Hanover respectively. Of these the following are religious : 
“The Christian Calendar,” in Hanover; an Evangelical in Vienna, anda 
Lutheran in Breslau; as well as two Catholic almanacks, appearing in 
Prussia and Austria; the remainder are secular. For the present we will 
confine ourselves to an examination of the chief of the latter class. 

The first we have to hand is “ Gubitz,” now in its twenty-first year, 
which contains a great quantity of matter, though it is difficult to say 
from it whether it has any other design than that of affording some 
transient amusement. The best story is one by the celebrated Caroline 
Birch Pfeiffer, written for peasants about peasants. The “ Illustrated 
Almanack” is a much more pretentious affair, costing a thaler and a half, 
and is published at the office of the Illustrated Leipzig News. It is full 
of wood-engravings, which, to our fancy, have already appeared in the 
paper. It is divided into various departments—historical, commercial, 
scientific, military, &c.; and contains a very large quantity of highly 
useful information, both for Germans and foreigners, but the price is 
much too high for it to have an extensive circulation. Steffen’s ‘* Volks 
Calendar”’ is now in its eleventh year. In addition to various stories by 
authors of repute, it contains a short réswmé of the principal events of the 
past year, and a very useful table of the several German railways and 
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their prices. “ The Universal Calendar,” of Trowitzch and Son, has also 
been in existence for several years, and is carried out on the same plan. 
The same may be said of Eyrand’s, Nieritz’s, and Treuwendt’s “Calendars.” 
Trowitzch, we must not forget to mention, contains an extraordinary story 
by Ludwig Rellstab, in which the defects of the English trial by jury are 
attempted to be shown! If we can find space, we shall gundllp return 
to it for a few amusing extracts. 

Willibald Alexis’ “ Volks Calendar” is the handsomest of all in its 
external appearance. Its contents refer pre-eminently to Prussia and her 
past glory,—for of the present the least said the best. Intermingled with 
various stories we find a quantity of useful lessons about wind and 
weather, breathing and food, superstition and natural history, and other 
such matters. The Austrian “ People’s Almanack,” now in its eleventh 

ear, is the most popularly written of all. For historical subjects we 
oo the marriage of the Emperor of Austria, and the recovery of the 
Hungarian crown; the remainder of the almanack is occupied by comic 
tales and caricatures, in praise of whose moral tendency not too ik can be 
said. Weber’s “ Volks Calendar” is the one which, in our humble opinion, 
most fully coincides with the original purpose of the almanack—namely, 
that of placing in the hands of the masses a book from which they can 
derive real instruction. It furnishes not only historical descriptions of 
the most important events of the past year, the most prominent religious 
topics, and the principal men who have distinguished themselves in 
science and art, but contains detailed accounts of all the improvements 
made in trade and domestic economy. 

Before we proceed to make any extracts from the almanacks which 
are most suited to amuse an English reader, it may be worth while to say 
a word or two on the feelings entertained by the German nation, as 
expressed in their household books, as to the present war. The predomi- 
nant feature is indifference, or if they have any particular bias, it is for 
the Russians. They have never forgotten nor forgiven the events of the 
Napoleonic campaigns, and with the French no persuasion on earth will 
induce them to coalesce. At the same time they have an ill-concealed 
fear of the brute strength of the Tsar: many are still living who saw 
their Fatherland overflooded by his hordes on the march to Paris, and 
the impression has not yet been effaced. Had this not been the case, 
Austria and Prussia would not have had such an easy task in deluding 
the English and French nations: for even the most despotic of go- 
vernments entertain a salutary respect for the universal expression of 
the popular will. But such will not take place: and the most we may 
anticipate from the Germans is a stolid acquiescence in our movements, 
but no active support. A tolerable acquaintance with the German 
character, acquired by intercourse with almost every class of society, 
during a lengthened residence on the Continent, enables the writer to 
assert these facts of his personal knowledge, and the tone of the almanacks 
only serves to confirm it. We good English people, trusting in the 
righteousness of our cause, delude ourselves with the flattering idea that 
other nations must regard the matter in the same light; but we fear that 
the result will prove that, in trusting to Austria, we have indeed leaned 
upon a broken reed. But the reader will naturally ask, what has this to 
do with German almanacks ?—still, at a time when our hopes are built on 
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raising a foreign legion, it may be worth while calling attention to the 
facts, leaving the reader, without further prompting, to draw his own 
conclusions. 

Our old friend “ Kladderadatsch” opens his budget with a variety of 
maxims, proverbs, and apothegms, from which we will select those 
adapted for an English garb. 


A Foo.tsu Provers says: “'The man who has luck, leads the bride 
home :” the man who has luck, don’t marry at all. 

A Poor Girt, whom a man marries for love, is a hot potato, which 
he does not like to let fall, although it’s burning his fingers con- 
foundedly. 


Cuance or Fortune.—Woe to the man who has worn polished- 


leather boots for five years, and is suddenly compelled by necessity to 


pull on calfskin ones. Sorrowfully he looks down to the earth, and 
seeks in vain the varnished mirror from which the world smiled once 
so cheerily upon him. But no blacking can restore him his Paradise 
lost. 

Natura Hisrory.— From nature man derives everything. The 
spider taught him weaving; the fish furnished the idea of the boat; the 
swan the pleasing model of the sail; the palm led to the erection of the 
pillar; the skin of brutes gave us the idea of dress; and the cocoa-nut 
led to the beer-jug. The tax on wood alone appears to me to be a purely 
human invention. 

UnrortunaTELy Trur.—And if the hares had eight feet, there would 
still be some Germans ready to take off their hats to them. 

One Letrer.—The greatest misfortune that eould happen to Prussia, 
would be the loss of one letter. 


Fireworks—are the only moral popular amusements—they direct all 
glances heavenwards. 


Comparison.—Life is a business in which we do not clear our 
expenses. 


A Suarp Inea.—Sooner than marry a woman of fifty, I'd take two 
at five-and-twenty. 

Borany.—In Russia no laurels grow. 

InTERPRETATION.—Actress A-dur. Only think, my dear, how far my 
— coarseness carries him: Yesterday he called me a serpent in 

ublic. 

. Prima Donna B. Moll. Ym sure he did not mean that in an 
bad sense. Perhaps he only wishes that you should have a fresh skin 
annually. 

ALL THE Wor.p’s A StaGr.—The author demands his entrance- 
money back. He’s not been able to find a place. 

Man—is at last satisfied with everything—but never with a little. 

Monry.—The man who has money, can put up with everything. The 
man who has none, must do so. 

Love or Lire.—Our life is a contest in which the victory is death— 
says the poet. But then, some people would rather not conquer. 

NaproLteon—said, in 1812: “In my dictionary the word cmpossible 
cannot be found.” At a later date he probably procured a more perfect 
copy. 
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Cur1p—is still represented as armed with bow and arrow. 
almost time for him to exchange these weapons for the needle gun. 
Tur Cnearest ViceE—is ingratitude. A translation of this axiom 
from the Austrian into the Russian language has already been set about. 
Very True !—Kissing the hand of a pretty woman, is like eating the 
potatoes and leaving the steak. 


Among the anecdotes, the following are the best : 

Papa (addressing the musie-master who is teaching his son). May I 
ask what you are playing there ? 

Teacher. Duets, by Maiseder. I play the first, and your son the 
second violin. 

Papa. Permit me, my dear sir; when I engaged you at such a high 
figure to give instruction to my son, I always meant that he should 
play first fiddle. 

A New Proression.—Wife, I'll go off now to the Carp: send the 
children down soon after to beg. I shall be setting there with the guests, © 
all good citizens, and I can promise you that they will earn a deal of 
money. When the children come to the table, I’ll say that I know their 
father, a worthy and industrious, but unfortunate, man, who really 
deserves some assistance. You can believe me that I shan’t say this to 
no purpose. 

Tue Domesticatep Day.—Bridegroom. My darling, 
and are you really conversant with domestic affairs, especially with cook- 
ing. I never find you engaged with them. 

Bride. Of course, dearest ; but when you are here I must remain by 
your side. 

2nd Day.—Bride (seeing her beloved enter the house, cries in a loud 
tone). Gretchen, bring me the soap; I’m going to wash the salad. 

Tue Way or Writing Mopern Romances.—Albert rode with the 
speed of an arrow to the garden, sprang like the wind from his steed, 
climbed like a squirrel over the hedge, writhed like a snake through the 
palings, flew like a hawk to the arbour, crept up to her all unseen, threw 
himself passionately at her feet, swore frantically that he would shoot 
himself, was, however, immediately heard, seated himself in blessed 
delight at her side, sank on her bosom, swam in a sea of bliss—all this 
was the work of a second! 

Bap ManaGement.—The Russians have obtained reinforcements of 
50,000 men, and the Allies just as many, consequently the affair is 
equalised: could they not have come to an amicable agreement and left 
these men at home? It would have been all the same, and the expense 
would have been spared; but that’s the way the money goes! 

Tue Poor Enerish!—When Count Stephan Szechenyi returned 
from England, at the commencement of the Hungarian opposition, he 
held speeches everywhere to the peasants, in order to invite them to be 
as active as the English. During one of these speeches, he described with 
enthusiasm the aig of the English nation, and, fancying he had 
worked sufficiently on the feelings of his audience, he concluded with the 
remark: These brave Britons labour continually ; by day and by night, 
in summer and winter, they are always, always, always, at work! 


When he had finished, a considerable noise commenced among the 
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Hungarian peasants, and the count heard them say: ‘ The poor, miserable 
fellows, they’re always at work. Well, at any rate, we are better off 


here, after all !” 


There is considerable truth, too, in the following account of how 
reports from the seat of war are made up: 


Look on tuts Picture 


As the siege works have not yet 
commenced, and the enemy, through 
his numerical weakness, remains 
quietly in the invested fortress, our 
soldiers spend the greater part of the 
night at the bivouac fires. 

Yesterday a cavalry soldier, while 
patrolling, was wounded in the foot 
by a rifle-ball. Nothing was seen 
of the enemy during the whole of 
the day. Unless something serious 
is soon undertaken, life in the camp 
will become wearisome. 


This morning, at an early hour, 
a large convoy of provisions and 
other necessaries, in all probability 
intended for the commander-in- 
chief, fell into the hands of our 
brave troops. The fortress is closely 
invested. 


Yesterday a tower, belonging to 
the enemy’s outworks, was assailed 
by us with a heavy fire: within an 
hour his guns were silenced. The 
tower is destroyed. 


Yesterday a small detachment 
crept out from the fortress to annoy 
our fatigue parties, but was driven 
back without any trouble. In their 
flight they carried off an old un- 
serviceable cart: we have taken a 
great many arms. 

The siege works are rapidly pro- 
gressing. All goes well. The garri- 
son is at this moment hoisting the 
white flag of truce. 


and 


on THIS. 


Yesterday evening a fire was per- 
ceived from the walls in the enemy’s 
camp. From the fearful conflagra- 
tion it must have been of very great 
extent. 


To-day we have to report a serious 
collision between our troops and a 
large division of the enemy’s cavalry. 
Our brave Chasseur battalions at- 
tacked the enemy with the bayonet, 
and after a short struggle he was 
repulsed. The half of the enemy’s 
cavalry was cut to pieces, the re- 
mainder dispersed. 

The enemy content themselves 
with stopping a few old peasant 
women, on their road to market, 
and strip them of their property. It 
can be seen from this, that the 
fortress is not yet invested, and our 
communication with the exterior is 
always open. 

Till now the fire of the besiegers 
has done no injury, and destroyed 
nothing more than a few summer- 
houses which were left standing on 
the outworks, through their slight 
importance. In the fortress all goes 
on well. 

Yesterday a sally was made by all 
the troops, and the besiegers were 
driven from their lines at the point 
of the bayonet. The engagement 
was most sanguinary. We captured, 
among other things, a whole train 
of ammunition waggons. 

As the works of the besiegers 
progress so slowly, the inhabitants 
of the town are beginning to attend 
to their domestic duties, hanging 
out the washing, &c., on the glacis. 
All looks well. 
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The police-courts furnish ‘“ Kladderadatsch” with several humorous 
scenes, which, however, from their coarseness, are almost unfit for the 
English readers. We will, however, try our hand on two of them. 


THE VOLUNTARY LOAN. 


Bollert, the tinman, is regarded in his quarter as a man who has got 
what he wants. For some years a widower, he resides with his two grown- 
up children, namely, a daughter of twenty-four years of age, who is a 
milliner, and a son, who is a painter. Steppenseifer, a barber, has 
recently established himself just opposite Bollert’s. He noticed Fraiilein 
Louise, and the exterior of the father, which hinted that he was well to 
do in the world, induced him to ask her hand, which was promised him 
without any difficulty. But, instead of having their union blessed by a 
clergyman, the lovers, with papa Bollert and his son, recently appeared 
before the magistrates, the barber as plaintiff, the others as Setanta. 
The barber begins his litany in the following fashion : 

Your worship, I can tell you they’ve got nothing. Cutting it fat won’t 
find adinner. Ach Jott! that’s the way with them. 

Magistrate. Express yourself differently. 

Steppenseifer. Well, then, they’ve got nothing—nothing at all. And 
he’s impudent in the bargain, the old Pomeranian ox. But the proverb 
is true: never ask more from the ox than a piece of beef: 

Magistrate. I tell you once again, you must use different language, or 
I shall not allow you to speak. 

Steppenseifer. They thrashed me most unmercifully—tore the clothes 
from my body. She gave me her fist in the bread-basket. 

Magistrate. Explain how it occurred. 

Steppenseifer. Well, I was going to marry the mam’sell. The 
marriage was arranged, and all in order, when suddenly there were ten 
dollars wanting in my exchequer. That’s to say, I had not lost them, 
but I hadn’t got them exactly,—I wanted them. I thought, then, 
your father-in-law is a rich man, you'll borrow of him; and Idoso. He 
looks at me at first like a petrified marmoset, but then says: “ It’s good 
—I'll give ’em to you to-morrow. I must change first.” Now only 
listen, your worship, how the bladder got pricked. For I found it all out 
afterwards. When I went away, then old Bollert goes to his daughter, 
and says: ‘ Louise, can you lend me ten dollars from your saving-box?” 
Louise, however, who had carried her saving-box long before to Gerson’s 
(a celebrated linendraper in Berlin), didn’t like to tell the old man of it, 
so says: “I must first change.” Then she goes to her brother, the 
painter, and says: “Henry, can you get me ten dollars?” He doesn’t 
refuse either, and says to her: “ Tl bring you the money this evening.” 

What happens ? 

He comes over to me, and says: “ Halloh, brother-in-law, can you 
lend me ten dollars for a few days ?” 

I don’t want either to expose myself, reckon on the money from the 
old one, and say: “If it’s only for a few days I'll get it for you. I’m 
coming over to your house to-morrow, and then I'll give it to you.” 

And now, your worship, just he good enough to take off your spectacles, 
and look closely into the matter. 
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I go the next day to Bollert’s ; he’s sitting at dinner with Louise and 
Henry, and what are they eating? Potatoes and dripping! When I 
see the dinner I start in dismay. But I soon collect myself, and think 
where there’s money there’s always saving! take the old man on one side 
and say, ‘ Father-in-law, have you the ten dollars ?” 

“ Yes,” he says ; and turns to Louise and says, “ Louise, give me the 
ten dollars.” 

“Yes, father,” she says ; goes to her brother and says, “ Have you 
got the ten dollars ?” 

“Yes,” he says, “wait a minute ;” and then he comes over to me and 
says, “ You just give me the ten dollars.” 

Well! I thought I must immediately sink through a trap! such a 
thing had never happened to me in my life. Such aconfounded baggage 
—hasn’t a halfpenny, and wants to shave me! I soon collect myself, 
however, and say, “ Taturs and dripping, and not ten dollars in the 
house. I decline any such alliance most politely.” 

The word’s hardly out, when she springs upon me, seizes me by the 
apron ; the old man comes behind me, and the brother on my head. 
Respect forbids me saying how they treated me. I was not able to move 
for a fortnight, let alone shaving. 

Bollert. Indeed! But you don’t say anything of the boots I lent you. 

Steppenseifer. You can have ’em again on the spot. 

Bollert. Wave you got them with you, then ? 

Steppenseifer. Of course ! 

Bollert. Where, then ? 

Steppenseifer. Well, they ain’t in my waistcoat. (Holds up his foot.) 
There they are! 

Bride, father, and brother-in-law are acquitted for want of evidence. 

Steppenseifer leaves the court repeating the well-known Berlin saying, 
“ Cutting it fat won’t find a dinner !” 


TOO LATE! 

Herr Rummelberg is sixty-seven years of age. But, regarding his 
feelings—in spite of his paunch and his grey hair—he is but six-and- 
thirty, and he never met in his life a pretty face without feeling an in- 
clination to make a conquest. Fortunately for his virtue and his health, 
Herr Rummelberg has near him Madame Streithorst, under the elastic 
title of a housekeeper, whose exertions are exclusively directed to keeping 
all temptation far from her master. But, for all that, the old butterfly 
manages to flutter to all the places where gas and other flames enliven 
the evening. Our history commences, therefore, at Kroll’s, and is 
developed in the police-court. 

In the prisoners’ box is a young, most elegantly-dressed lady, whose 
charming face at this moment bears traces of anger, and whose dark, 
fiery eye casts furious glances on Madame: Streithorst, who is seated in 
witness-box, and appears to be busily engaged with Herr Rummel- 

erg. 

Magistrate (to the young lady). Rosalie Werder, you are charged 
with having robbed Herr Rummelberg, rentier and householder, of various 
articles of jewellery. 

Miss Rosalie. The charge is as unfounded as it is improbable. 

Madame Streithorst. Only hark to the impudence ! 
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Magistrate. Silence! and let the accused party speak. (To Rosalie.) 
What have you to say in your defence ? 

Miss Rosalie. One evening I was at Kroll’s, and looking for my 
friend, whom I had lost in the crowd, when, suddenly, an old and very 
ugly man (Rummelberg fidgets on his seat) offers me his protection. He 
asserted that he had to deliver to me various articles of jewellery from my 
cousin at Rathenow, among them a splendid bracelet. 

Madame Streithorst. False! utterly false! 

Miss Rosalie. That is possible: I have not been able to inquire yet. 
The venerable exterior of the old gentleman, the corpse-like dignity of 
his appearance, could not cause me to hesitate in believing him and ac- 
companying him home in his droschki, in order to receive the articles he 
had mentioned. We arrived. He opened the door of his house, and 
begged me to go up-stairs as gently as possible, because his housekeeper 
was dangerously ill. 

Madame Streithorst. Well, well—only wait, and I'll show you ’'m 
quite well. 

Miss Rosalie. But we had scarce entered his house, before he closed 
the door, fell on his knees before me, and told me of his love. I had not 
time to feel horrified at this confession, before an old female monster 
rushed forward with a wet broom, and furiously attacked the venerable 
man, behind whom I had sought shelter in the first moment of terror. 

Rummelberg. Yes, that’s true; I got it all. 

Miss Rosalie. While she was beating him, she overwhelmed him with 
reproaches, whence I discovered that she was the ill housekeeper, whose 
connexion with her master appeared only to want the blessing of some 
afternoon-preacher. I saw in my presence an obstacle to the reconcilia- 
tion of the two old people, and wished, therefore, to retire-—— 

Madame Streithorst. That is—with the jewellery. 

Miss Rosalie. When the old monster tore off my shawl, opened the 
window, and called out “Help! thieves!” A policeman came directly, 
and I was taken to the lock-up. 

Madame Streithorst. As a thief deserves. 

Miss Rosalie. If your worship will question the old gentleman, you 
will perceive that Iam not a thief: at least, I do not think him so 
wicked as to accuse me of it. 

Magistrate. Herr Rummelberg, did the affair take place in the way 
the prisoner has described it ? 

Rummelberg (stuttering). Your worship—there are cases in which a 
man—unpleasant embarrassment—very painful position for me (wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead). 

Magistrate. Pray speak more plainly. 

Rummelberg. Certainly—no idea of theft—quite unfounded—as I 
said, highly unpleasant for me—still—after all—a man like myself—in 
his best years — unmarried—no crime—still highly unpleasant — extra- 
ordinarily unpleasant ! 

The court, after a short consultation, acquits Rosalie Werder, who 
retires hurriedly, with a smiling face. 

Madame Streithorst (to Rummelberg). Pretty justice that! Come, 
we'll arrange the matter very differently at home ! 

Saphir’s humoristich satirischer Volks Calendar, published at Vienna, 
commences with a variety of prophecies, mostly very bad, but from 
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which we can contrive to make a few extracts. “The year 1855 
will enter a new Russian phase. It will make its boots uncommonly 
dirty in consequence. It will look round for a boot-cleaner, when Pas- 
kievitch will recommend Omar Pacha, who is a famous hand at polishing 
people off. ‘The prisoners in Kamschatka will be liberated by the Turks, 
and receive free billets of admission to the slave-market of Constan- 
tinople. Napier will be nominated Barber of Cronstadt, and immediately 

roceed to sharpen his weapons, during which operation he will cut his 
eee once more. A whole regiment of Cossacks of the Don will go 
over to—humanity. Diogenes will join the Turks on account of ‘ Sinope.’ 
At a ball in Bucharest, a Turk will be present, who is not a Hungarian, 
Pole, Italian, or Frenchman. Frederika Bremer will espouse Elihu 
Burritt, and propagate olive-branches in Norway. In Hessen-Cassel, a 
poor fellow will be jolly. The doctors consider his condition dangerous. 
He will be taken to a madhouse. China and Hesse-Cassel will have an 
international law of copyright. The truth will find its way into a 
Petersburg journal at the risk of life. The Prussian ambassador in 
Petersburg (Baron von Werthern) will bring out a new edition of the 
‘ Sorrows of Werther.’ Marius will emigrate from the ruins of Carthage 
to Bomarsund. Xenophon’s Anabasis, or the ‘ Retreat,’ will be trans- 
lated from the Greek into the Muscovite. A new planet will be dis- 
covered in the tail of ‘ Ursa Major,’ which the astronomers will christen 
‘ Humanity.’ 

“In the year 1855, 365 eclipses will take place, which will be visible 
at all places where the eyes are not shut. The first of these eclipses will 
take place on New Year’s-day, when the congratulators will not have 
anything to see. The second eclipse will take place in Germany, com- 
mencing at Bamberg and extending to Frankfurt, and this eclipse will 
be so total, that folks will not see the knout before their eyes. The third 
eclipse, coming from the North, will cover the Crescent, and extend its 
shadow over Ardnt’s ‘ Wo ist des Deutschen Vaterland,’ set to music, 
and provided with ‘ notes.’ The fourth eclipse is a total one, commencing 
with the ‘Gold region’ and extending far beyond the ‘Credit zone.’ 
The fifth eclipse will be visible at Silistria, where not the smallest Russian 
can be seen for the heaviest sum of money,” &c., &c. 

But the joke of jokes in Saphir’s Almanack is contained in his illus- 
trations of the signs of the zodiac. Under “ Aries,” he writes as follows : 
“ Aries, or Richard Cobden, the lamb of peace and the apostle of wool. 
This sign indicates the season when the sheep are driven out to pasture. 
This ram of ours annually drives his flocks of peace to the meadow of 
publicity. ‘Peace and wool!’ is his motto. It is evident that a sheep is 
the most fitting advocate for both, even if he bleats pro domo.” 

The principal jokes, however, in all the comic almanacks, appear to 
relate to Charley Napier’s celebrated order “ to sharpen cutlasses,” and to 
the “ Jahde Busen,” or Gulf of Jahde, which Prussia recently purchased 
from Oldenburg, for the purpose of establishing a national harbour for 
Germany. 

But before parting from our kind readers, we will fulfil our promise of 
giving them some German notions of English manners, which we will 

erive from the opening part of the story to which we alluded. “ London, 
that central point of trade, of riches and want, has fallen into the arms of 
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sleep and rest, for midnight is long past. The fine, penetrating rain 
pierces the dense fog, which gives that decided physiognomy to London, 
without which it could not be recognised. Mr. Simpson had given his 
friends a magnificent supper, in honour of his being appointed purveyor 
to her Majesty Queen Victoria, from which the rich tradesman Joffrey 
is just returning, and in order to reach the City, cuts across from Regent- 
street to Trafalgar-square. A man who, like Joffrey, enjoys thrice daily 
a meal like that he had just finished with his friend Simpson, doubtless 
knows no trace of hunger. The consumption of meat and eggs, which 
is as necessary for a real English stomach as the daily dry bread to the 
50,000 poor in the same city, at least produces the effect which the boa 
feels when it has swallowed a jaguar: it is unsusceptible and indifferent 
to all that crawls around it. 

“The same may be assumed of Joffrey. Stuffed with that respect- 
demanding guantum of meat, tea, game, and pudding—who would be 
astonished that such a man cannot comprehend one of his fellow- 
beings suffering from hunger? Wrapped in his cloak, Joffrey conse- 
quently hurried along past all the misery which night in London drives 
on the streets. Trafalgar-square is one of the finest and largest squares 
in the world, as far as Europe signifies the world. Centre of the 
fashionable West-end, the royal palaces of Old England surround it, 
and the public buildings and museuras; while, divided by a magnificent 
terrace, it supports on either side a statue—above, the King George; 
below, the lofty pillar of the naval hero of Trafalgar and Abukir, both 
of which are bedewed by the fine watery dust of the fountains. Even 
the palace-resembling private edifices, which rise in a long row from the 
Strand as far as Pall-Mall, exhale that proud aristocracy which was 
peculiar to the style of the past century, and whose type the English 
nobility of the present day most faithfully represents. 

“These palaces are generally adorned with small porticos, which with 
their cold and polished stones serve as a resting-place for the homeless. 
There it is where children of five years cower behind a pillar, tremble 
for cold, and try in vain to wrap themselves in their rags. Horrible 
women take refuge there, and in hestial carelessness throw their heads, 
heavy with gin or rum, on the cold stones, while they clutch tightly a 
long bottle of spirits, which offers them the acme of all human delight. 
Men with shaggy beards, and only covered with the absolutely necessary 
rags, barefooted, without shirts, coat, perhaps with only a patched jacket 
on their shoulders—naked and starving—these are a few sketches from 
that picture which misery produces nightly in London. Round the proud 
palaces of Trafalgar-square crime and misery lurk, defiling those marble 
pillars with their pestilential breath, and during the night the stones and 
the mortar of these porticos are horrified listeners to curses against fate, 
to lamentations and complaints against the rich—the same stones which, 
on the next day, the delicate feet of a duchess or countess will trip over.” 

There! have our readers had enough ? If they have not, we have! But 
how true it is that a prophet is not honoured in his own country! We 
always thought Trafalgar-square the laid idéal of everything that was 
execrable; and yet here comes a, doubtlessly worthy, German, and calls it 
the finest square in Europe! We wish we had known Herrn Rellstab when 
in England—we should have been glad to hear his opinion about the 
Wellington Statue at Hyde Park. However, if fortune favour, we may 
be enabled to enlighten our readers on the subject next year. 
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A GREAT company is in a mess; it has been badly managed, it has 
been too lavish, its creditors are clamorous, it is failing in its engagements, 
its board of directors is split into contending sections, its shares are 
drooping, its secretary is overwhelmed with letters from half-ruined 
holders praying for information, the public shake their heads about it— 
the concern is a failure, it will never pay, it can never be carried out, 
it is bankrupt, it must be wound up, the curtain must fall.” 

“‘ And yet what a pity,” say some good judges ; “the undertaking is really 
not a bad one; its present position is attributable to foolish management 
and deficient means. If it were grasped even now firmly and vigorously, 
its difficulties and embarrassments would in time disappear, and a good 
reward be ultimately reaped. Is there no one who possesses the requisite 
qualifications for its pilot, and who can be induced to step forward to its 
rescue ? He must not be a common man; he must have high character, 
determination, and ability, and large means, too, to back his efforts, or 
they will be vain. Cansuchaman be found?” Yes, there is Mr. Samvel . 
Morton Peto, he is the very man. 

Without being extravagant, and asserting that Mr. Peto is distin- 
guished by transcendent talents, it is simply a true statement that Mr. 
Peto is a highly intelligent, very energetic, and remarkably clear-headed 
man. 

We put clear-headed in italics, for what a quality it is that quality of 
clear-headedness! Our schoolmaster used to say that “ everything was 
simple if looked at simply.” A sorely aggravating remark it was under 
the circumstances which ordinarily elicited it from him. Addressed to 
an unhappy boy labouring under a question like unto the following : “ If 
a man received a certain sum for so many sheep, and this sum represented 
(with interest for three months and a day) so much for the first, the price 
increasing at a given rate to the last, what did he receive for each sheep ?” 
—addressed, we say, to a stout urchin brought to the most pitiable state of 
perplexity by two hours’ pondering over a question of this character, the 
observation commonly produced a temporary fit of insanity, and something 
like rebellion was the consequence. But still, to a great extent, our 
revered tutor was right, and we are sure Mr. Peto will so affirm. <A vast 
number of clever men are very slow and clumsy in so arranging the points 
of a question as to be enabled to survey them clearly and with effect. The 
quality of clear-headedness, the faculty of always being able to look at a 
matter “ simply,” without getting into 2 labyrinth or falling into a mysti- 
fication, is a rare but an immeasurably useful and infinitely serviceable 
intellectual gift—and this gift Mr. Peto rejoiceth in. “ 

Mr. Peto, as is well known, is a great contractor. Messrs. Peto and 
Betts, Mr. Brassey, and one or two others, represent an amount of wealth 
and an extent of influence which might stagger many a proud aristocrat, 
and show him that, beside such men as these, he is in very truth a poor 
pitiful being. Here we have a perfect mountain of capital employed 
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unceasingly with the utmost boldness, at the same time with almost un- 
erring sagacity. We have successful gamblers, and we have lucky specu- 
lators on the Stock Exchange, but the mighty contractor who invests tens 
of thousands in a gigantic undertaking only does so upon a basis which 
ean scarcely fail, and calculations which hardly admit of mistake. And 
when, carefully arranging his operations, so that instead of clashing or in- 
terfering with one another, they harmonise and assist one another, he ad- 
vances more and more freely, not into the arena of tremendous specula- 
tion, but into the legitimate field of sound but bold and vigorous enter- 
sandr field embracing beside his own country those other lands where 
is powers may have fuller scope, because the march of civilisation and 
improvement has been slower therein than it has been in this favoured 
island—then the contractor does, indeed, assume something of the attitude 
of a conqueror, and may proudly survey the bloodless, but yet splendid, 
victories he has won, and the substantial triumphs he has oliveal 
Referring to the Stock Exchange, it is evident that if the great 
railway contractor be disposed to turn aside occasionally from his or- 
dinary and safer path to visit that tempting locality (which has so much 
to answer for), he must be in a position for money-making, giving him 
considerable advantage over less-informed and more random speculators. 
Whose opinion in regard to the position and prospects of an important 
undertaking can be so well worthy of regard as that of the practical man 
actively engaged in the carrying it out—the man who, almost of necessity, 
knows more about it, and can take a more comprehensive view of it, than 
any other party? What secrets can be withheld from the perpetual com- 
panion of directors, engineers, superintendents, secretaries, and clerks— 
the maker-up of periodical mighty bills, which must be met and paid, or 
the works will be shut, and the shareholders sued? On very large lines 
of railway, where the contracts are in several hands, the contractor may 
not, perhaps, occupy so important a position; but on small lines, where 
the whole of the work most likely is undertaken by one man, the con- 
tractor becomes a very terrific personage. Under any circumstances, 
however, a vast amount of most valuable knowledge in regard to the 
undertaking on which he is engaged must come to the contractor ; and if 
he choose to turn this knowledge to account through the medium of the 
Stock Exchange, it is evident that he has a very good chance, to say the 
least, of adding not inconsiderably to the gains of his contract. 

Mr. Peto is chairman of the Chester and Holyhead and the Norfolk 
and Lowestoft Railways; he is deputy-chairman of the North of Europe 
Steam-Packet Company, and deputy-chairman of the Rock Life As- 
surance Company. He is connected, we believe, also, with the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, and has a large contract 
on the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton line. He has a great 
interest, through his contract and otherwise, in the Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada; and the railways in Denmark and Sweden, if we mistake 
not, are owing to Mr. Peto. It is only recently that his exertions in con- 
nexion with the Danish Railway were very courteously noticed and 
acknowledged by the King of Denmark. Mr. Peto is also connected 
with the Western of France Railway. 

This, of course, is not intended as a perfect enumeration of the many 
great works with which Mr. Peto is associated, or has an interest in. 
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The above are merely those undertakings wherein he figures prominently 
as a contractor, director, or large shareholder. 

Does anybody say derisively, How far do the public care to know 
these particulars regarding a railway contractor? our reply is, that, 
undoubtedly, as a railway contractor Mr. Peto may have no title to 
occupy four or five pages of this Miscellany. But no railway contractor 
has exhibited that bold, enterprising spirit manifested by Mr. Peto, as no 
contractor of any kind has made his contracts the medium of good to 
thousands of his fellow-men to a tithe of the extent effected by this 
enlightened and kind-hearted capitalist. Mr. Peto does not simply carry 
out work designed and put into his hands by others. He is at least 
foremost among the originators of most of the projects which he subse- 
quently assists to carry out. His active mind looks abroad for require- 
ments to be satisfied in his particular department, just as the mental eye 
of the statesman examines the condition of a people, and devises plans for 
the lessening their burdens and advancing their welfare. And it must 
be confessed, that in a broad, sound view of those things which most 
materially concern the happiness and comfort of mankind, the projects of 
such men as Mr. Peto, always useful, always tangibly, palpably calculated 
to do good and ensure benefit, present a remarkable contrast beside the 
puny achievements of the majority of professed and lauded philanthropists. 
Wherefore should this petty statesman, because his brain is perpetually 
overburdened with an undigested mass of notions for the public good, 
claim for himself the gratitude of the community, while the designer 
and executor of great works—works which are important national bene- 
fits, which are a blessing during their construction through the employ- 
ment which they create, which are a permanent advantage when com- 
pleted by the innumerable valuable purposes to which they become sub- 
servient—why should such a man be spoken of as a mere contractor and 
selfish noney-maker ? 

We can listen with great pleasure to soft strains of music—we can 
deeply admire a noble painting—we can be much moved by the 
perusal of sweet poetry—we can be enraptured by brilliant oratorical 
effort—but upon our conscience we must say that, as far as the benefit 
which he renders to his fellow-man is concerned, we must, above the 
musician, the artist, the poet, and the orator, give the palm to the bold, 
intelligent, enterprising, high-minded capitalist and contractor. 

We shall be much mistaken if the qualities which have so well served 
Mr. Peto in the pursuits in which to this time he has been almost exclu- 
sively occupied, do not hereafter seek a broader and more important field 
for display. To be a poor, conceited, half-crazy member of parliament, 
gifted with the faculty of stringing sentences together, but being quite 
destitute of the power to cast into them more than the faintest glimmer 
of sense, and mot a glimmer of novelty, is one thing (and a deplorable 
thing too), but to be the virtual ruler of a mighty’nation, to be to a 
great extent responsible for its well-being, to be looked up to as its 
guide, as the man in whom it trusts, in whose sagacity, sound judgment, 
unfailing nerve, it may repose as a child may rest upon its mother’s 
bosom—this is, indeed, a very different matter; and where is the bold, 
strong, clear mind, conscious within itself of powers suited for such a 
vast, such an awful position, which does not thrill, and glow, and pant for 
its attainment ? 
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We have no interest in “ writing up” Mr. Peto; and although we are 
fortunate enough to have some intimacy with him, we are under no 
obligations to him, therefore the foregoing is the simple expression of 
an honest opinion that, sneer as some might, and smile as might others, 
the great capitalist, in a far higher position than that which he at present 
occupies, would utterly put to shame many of the simperers who think 
that nobody with other than aristocratic blood flowing in his veins should 
ever come in contact with the Treasury bench. 

What a precious thing is sound common sense, which knocks down 
sophistry, kicks aside conventionality, which will mot be deluded by 
the shadow but zill grasp and retain the substance. Every day and 
every hour we progress towards the period when miserable fallacies 
which have long held sway will be exploded, and when simple truth 
will be undividedly worshipped. Can there be any question that in 
the positions which affect most nearly the prosperity, the peace, and 
the happiness of the country, we should find the men who, as far as can 
be ascertained, are entitled to fill them, not by the circumstances of long 
lines of ancestors or splendid rent-rolls, but by the possession of those 
sterling qualifications of lofty talents, profound penetration, and perfect 
integrity, without which no man should be entitled to take any leading 
part in the government of a great nation ? We have nothing now to do 
with parties or with policies, we merely enter our protest against any ill- 
natured objection to a clever man’s‘occupying a high position because he 
may not from his birth have had that position before his own eyes, and 
had it anticipated for him by other people. We want now, if we never 
wanted it before, the utmost ability and energy this country can boast to 
seatter the dark clouds hovering above her, and to court the bright sun- 
shine of triumph and success. Wherever we may find them, let those high 
intellectual gifts which Omnipotence sees fit to impart to comparatively 
so few of its creatures, receive the most earnest, most sedulous, most hearty 
encouragement from the country at large; and if it may have been said, 
let it never be said again, let it never be the ease again, that on account 
of any old, worn-out, preposterous notions, that because a man’s origin 
or previous life may not precisely have suggested the honourable position 
which he may now have shown himself pre-eminently qualified to fill, 
that therefore he is to be cast aside with contumely, his merit and his 
claims disregarded, to his country’s injury, to his country’s shame. 

Mr. Peto is eminently kind and considerate to those in inferior grade 
to himself with whom business may bring him in contact. He is so 
from nature, but, to say the truth, there is good policy in this, which 
men in influential positions might well regard. It is of most important 
advantage to carry along with you the subordinates in any undertaking. 
The governor of the Bank of England should not offend even the porter 
if he can help it, and the railway director will do well to be civil to the 
junior clerk at a pound a month. Mr. Peto actually fascinates those who 
are under him; not simply and not even so much by benefits which he 
confers upon them, as by his free, unostentatious, affable manner—a 
manner so different to that of the little puffed-up absurdities who may 
frequently be found among railway directors, that it is winning in the 


extreme to those who groan under the petty tyranny to which commonly 
they are subjected. 
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As a speaker Mr. Peto is thoroughly practical. He never aims at any 
oratorical display. He is forcible and clear; and though he can scarcely 
be termed fluent, he seldom hesitates, and never absolutely stumbles or 
becomes confused. In his manner of speaking there is the same frank- 
ness and appearance of sincerity and candour which _ such effect to 
his remarks in simple conversation. Grumbling shareholders do not like 
to persist in complaining to one who replies to them with such perfect 
courtesy and good-humour, and who shows to them in such a positive 
but quiet and kind-hearted way that really they should not be ill-tempered, 
for most surely it is their gratitude and not their censure which is de- 
served by the board of directors, whose conduct they are venturing to 
criticise. A meeting generally takes part with a chairman when he thus 
treats a dissenting shareholder. If the latter be snubbed or bullied, a 
feeling of sympathy will sometimes spring up, and the foundation be 
laid for a furious onslaught on the directorial body; but if this gentler 
course be adopted, the tide of sympathy will roll the other way, and the 
insignificant Mr. Jones, or Mr. Smith—holder, perhaps, of a couple of 
shares, who is opposing a body of men, any one of whom could buy him 
up and all his relations—is soon voted a nuisance, and put down with 
fearful clamour, and amidst general and fierce indignation. 

As a philanthropist Mr. Peto is known far and wide; and great as are 
his means, one is staggered occasionally at the vastness of his contribu- 
tions to charitable objects. He has been especially liberal to the Idiot 
Asylum—a noble institution, having care for those who are utterly inca- 
pable of caring for themselves. There is something very fit and suitable 
in the support which Mr. Peto renders to this charity. "What has ob- 
tained for him his vast wealth, what has enabled him to spread his name 
almost throughout the globe in connexion with great and noble under- 
takings, what may bring him fresh honours and still richer laurels, but 
that gift of superior intelligence, beside which the poor dim mind of the 
idiot presents such a sad and melancholy contrast? Jt may well be that 
the ever-working mind of the enterprising capitalist may be touched 
with peculiar force by the spectacle of an intellect into which light has 
shone so feebly that it can know no labour, but must sit in dull and 
moping idleness. The stout strong man, how tenderly he will embrace 
and shield from danger the trembling infant, who scarce can thank him 
for his protection. The man of vigorous intellectual grasp, capable of 
entering fearlessly on the boldest field of thought, or surveying uncon- 
fused a mass of minutest considerations, may well spread a shield over 
the hapless being who could not interpose even a prayer against the 
harsh buffetings and cruel treatment of the rough wide world. 
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In the Dutch town of M there resided, at the close of the last 
century, an aged widow, known by the name of Madame Andrecht. The 
only occupants of the house, which was the widow’s property, were her- 
self and a maid-servant of about the same age. As the widow was in a 
precarious state of health, she kept no society, and did not leave her room 
for weeks together. Her only recreation was, that she went in spring, 
when the weather was settled, to visit her son, who resided in a neigh- 
bouring village, and on these excursions she was always accompanied ran 
servant, who was accustomed to her temper, and was the only nurse she 
would have about her. During these absences from town the house was 
uninhabited, and though carefully locked up, not guarded with any 
special attention. 

The widow returned from her annual excursion on the 30th of June, 
17—, and found that during her absence the house had been broken into, 
and besides other valuables, all her plate and jewels carried off. The 
authorities were immediately informed, and both burgomaster and police 
began making a diligent inquiry. It was not difficult to discover how 
the thieves had broken into the house. The window of a back room 
looked on the garden, and had been secured within by a brass screw on 
either side. A pane of glass had been broken on ail side of the frame, 
the screws had been taken out, and they had carried off their plunder by 
the back-door, which was found unfastened. All the other windows were 
still securely bolted, and several rooms had not even been entered. It 
was evident that the thieves had set to work in great security, had taken 
their time, and had not been apprehensive of being disturbed. They had 
removed the top of a heavy old escritoire, which had been carefully locked, 
and had lifted out the ‘ou This operation had been effected so 
cleverly that there was not the slightest trace of violence. Out of 
this escritoire the jewels and other valuables had been taken. Two 
chests had also been broken open, and gold, silver, and apparel carried 
“. The value of the objects missed amounted to about 2000 Dutch 

orins. 

It was conjectured that the robbery had been effected by more than 
one person; it was equally probable that the plan had been matured long 
before. It was also apparent that the robbery had been committed by 
persons not unacquainted with the house and the widow’s cireum- 
stances. The widow’s house was situated in an outlying street, and was 
the only respectable one in the immediate neighbourhood. Persons in 
inferior circumstances, and among them several suspicious characters, 
occupied the adjacent houses. At the end of the garden behind the house, 
from which side the thieves must have come, ran the inner town ditch, 
which was navigable, and only divided from it by a quickset hedge. The 
next house was a corner one, and a narrow path ran along its side and 
the garden hedge to a plank laid across the ditch. It was not supposed, 
however, that the thieves had climbed over the hedges of the two gardens, 
but it was much more likely that they had come in a boat to the hed 
and climbed over it. No suspicious footsteps could be noticed in 
garden-walks or flower-beds.. 

The discovery immediately caused great excitement: the whole neigh- 
bourhood was astir, and a mob of curious persons surrounded the house, 
02 
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The police were compelled to use their utmost efforts to prevent them 
entering: still one of them, a baker, who lived in the house right opposite 
to the widow, had succeeded in finding his way in with the officers, and 
satisfying his curiosity. His acquaintances who had seen him enter 
awaited his return with impatience, to learn from him all that the police 
would not impart to them. Their hopes were deceived, however, for he 
maintained an obstinate silence, or only gave equivocal replies. A wool- 
spinner, Leendert van N-—— , who lived in the corner house, was far more 
talkative. Wherever people put their heads together, he hurried up to 
them, listened to their conjectures, and favoured them with his own: he 
spoke, too, in a very decided manner, and hinted at certain persons and 
things. His wife did the same among her neighbours in a louder key. 
She shook her head at one thing, nodded at another, and repeatedly said 
she would not be surprised if the thieves were carried to prison before 
night. Among the mob which her husband was honouring with his 
remarks was a Jew pedlar, who was constantly visible in the streets with 
his wares. An acquaintance twitched the woolspinner by the sleeve, and 
whispered to him that he had better be cautious, for the Jew was a spy. 
The warning came too late. The same morning the woolspinner was sum- 
moned to the town-house, to give the burgomaster an explanation of his 
suspicious remarks. He hesitated, denied, and tried to evade the questions, 
but when the burgomaster pressed him, he determined on speaking, 
though he would gladly have saved the persons, who had never done him 
any injury. 

At the end of the street in which the woolspinner lived, a public-house 
had been open for several years, kept by a certain Nicholas D . The 
people of the town, however, rarely called him by his name, but only 
spoke of him as the “Blue Dragoon,” as he had formerly served in 
Colonel von Wackerbarth’s regiment, whose uniform was of this colour. 
When garrisoned in the town some years before, he had made the 
acquaintance of Madame Andrecht’s former maid, Hanne, whom he 
eventually married. The girl had been six years in the widow’s service, 
and possessed her entire confidence. As far as was known, the old lady 
had given them the means to open the public-house, for neither of them 
had anything. It was also known that Hanne and her Blue Dragoon, as 
long as they were unmarried, had had few opportunities of meeting. 
Consequently Hanne waited, when her mistress had gone to bed, at the 
house-door, and the Blue Dragoon never failed to make his appearance. 
If the weather was fair, they would remain talking there; if bad, Hanne 
took the liberty of inviting her lover into the house. This did not long 
remain hidden from the old lady, and she did not approve of it; she there- 
fore had the street-door locked each night before going to bed, and took 
the key with her. The lovers, however, were not balked by this; the Blue 
Dragoon sought a road through the woolspinuer’s garden. One evening the 
latter heard the clang of spurs; he went to the back-door hurriedly with 
a light, and saw Nicholas climbing over the fence of Madame Andrecht’s 
garden. He did not make any disturbance, for he knew of the love 
affair, and the Blue Dragoon told him laughingly that he was going to bid 
his Hanne good night. When, however, the thing went on, and the Blue 
Dragoon climbed over night after night, he put a stop to it. 

The Blue Dragoon did not climb over any more, yet the wool- 
spinner saw him in the garden with his Hanne. The enigma was solved 
one evening when he came home very late, and saw a boat fastened to a 
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post close under Madame Andrecht’s garden. It was one of those in 
which the dragoons usually fetched their fodder from the stores, and 
Nicholas was at that time servant to one of the officers, and attended to 
his horse. Man and wife laughed heartily at the idea that love will 
always find a way ; and they frequently saw the boat after that under 
the hedge. Such was the woolspinner’s explanations of the motives which 
formed the foundation of his suspicions. He found, however, more 
nourishment for them in facts that had recently come to his knowledge. 
Some ten days before the discovery of the robbery, while the widow was 
still in the country, he had found a coloured pocheb Aianiiiawidel at the 
side of the town ditch, close to his neighbour's garden. He put it in his 
pocket without thinking anything about it. At dinner he told the cir- 
cumstance to his wife, and ional her the handkerchief, remarking inno- 
cently at the same time, “If Madame Andrecht were in town, and Hanne 
still with her, we should know what it meant. The Blue Dragoon had 
been courting again, and lost his handkerchief.” His wife took it, looked 
at it, and pointed to one corner, in which the letters N. D. were marked. 
Neither of them thought of the circumstance during the following days, 
till the discovery of the robbery recalled it to mind. 

Suspicion, consequently, rested on the Blue Dragoon, and another 
circumstance materially confirmed it. On the first examination of the 
house, a partly-burnt spill had been found on the ground near the 
eseritoire. Had Madame Andrecht or her servant used the paper to light 
a candle it would not have been thrown on the ground, for their cleanli- 
ness was notorious. No other persons had entered the house lately, and, 
had it been so, they would not have dared to transgress in such a way. 
The police had not smoked, and, therefore, the thieves could be the only 
persons who had thrown the spill on this spot. On unfolding the rest of 
the paper, it was found to be a declaration or receipt for the town dues 
on spirits that had been imported. When the spirits had been once 
carried home, this receipt was of no further use, and the papers were not 
generally preserved by the landlords. The greater portion of the receipt 
found in the house was burnt, the name of the landlord was gone, but 
the lower part was in good condition, and upon it was the signature of 
the exciseman and the date. It was easy with these indicia to find out 
what landlord had declared spirits on that day. The books showed that 
Nicholas D had received several kegs of Geneva. This, in connexion 
with the woolspinner’s statement, determined the police to arrest the Blue 
Dragoon, as well as his family, consisting of his wife, her father and 
brother, who lived with him. An examination of the house led to the 
discovery of a “souvenir” behind the shutter of the tap-room window, 
which undoubtedly belonged to Madame Andrecht, for two letters ad- 
dressed to her were found in it. 

While the whole town was busying itself in forming conjectures on the 
subject, a respectable tradesman made his appearance before the police 
and gave in the following statement:—He was a wood-merchant, and 
among his customers was a carpenter, Isaac van C , who was always 
in arrear with his payments. ‘The merchant pressed him, and at length 
commenced legal proceedings. A few days before the discovery of the 
robbery the carpenter came to his house and begged him not to proceed 
further, or he should be a ruined man. “ See how I am paid!” he ex- 
claimed, as he placed a basket on the table and produced from it a pair 
of silver candlesticks and a coffee-pot. “I had sixty florins to receive of 
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a party, but he begged me to take this silver in part payment, and I did 
so, as I saw I should not get my money in any other way. I did not 
like to sell it to the silversmiths here, as I should not get half the value, 
but waited till I went to Amsterdam, where I could dispose of them. I 
will leave the silver in pledge with you till I receive my money.” The 
wood-merchant hesitated at first, but at length consented. ‘The silver 
was in his hands. When he heard of the robbery at Madame Andrecht’s, 
and read the list of things stolen, he had no doubt that these objects 
formed part of them. He did not wish to throw any suspicion on the 
carpenter: he could no doubt explain whence he obtained them, and he 
was surprised he had not done so already, to prove the landlord’s guilt or 
innocence. The police immediately sent for the silver and the carpenter, 
Isaac van C 

The carpenter arrived breathlessly. He seemed perfectly prepared, and 
before they proceeded to question him he volunteered the following state- 
ment:—He had been pressed by the wood-merchant, and was conse- 
quently forced to press his debtors. Among them was Nicholas D ) 
who owed him sixty florins for work done in his house. Nicholas had 
come to him some twelve days before and begged him to wait a little 
longer. When the carpenter declared that it was impossible, he had 
offered him some old silver in part payment. The carpenter suspected 
nothing wrong, but asked him accidentally how he had got it? The Blue 
Dragoon replied that it belonged to his father-in-law, to whom it had 
been left by an old lady, whose coachman he had been for several years. 
They agreed that it should be taken for a certain price, and the landlord 
brought it to him the same evening ina covered basket. At the same time, 
he requested him not to dispose of it in the town, for he would only get 
half its value; and besides, he, the landlord, had reasons for desiring it. 

The Blue Dragoon was now examined, and his statement tallied with 
that of the carpenter to a certain extent. He allowed that he owed him 
sixty florins, but had not yet been able to pay him any part. He, how- 
ever, denied any knowledge of the silver. The rest of the family made 
the same statement, but all declared that Nicholas had, in their presence, 
three months previously, counted out twenty florins, which he said were 
intended for the carpenter. ‘The Blue Dragoon, on further examination, 
confessed that this was a fact, but he had used the money to pay some 
old gambling debts, and that was the reason he had told his wite he in- 
tended them for the carpenter. This was the first instance in which any 
of the accused had been convicted of a falsehood ; and, although it re- 
ferred to an immaterial circumstance, it threw an unfavourable light on 
their other statements, and his assurance that he had paid the carpenter 
no part of the debt by means of the silver, found no credence. The 
carpenter, moreover, did not rest in his endeavour to convict the landlord 
of falsehood: he produced a species of ledger, in which an entry was 
made that, on the 23rd June, the landlord, Nicholas D , had paid 
thirty florins in account in old silver. The carpenter’s housekeeper and 
apprentice both gave their testimony that they were present when the 
Blue Dragoon had spoken with their master on the subject, and swore to 
the truth of their statement. In consideration of all this, and as the land- 
lord persisted in asserting his innocence, the authorities determined on 
bringing him to confess by means of torture. All preparations were 
made, and the torture would be applied the following day, when a letter 
reached the authorities by the Rotterdam post. 
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“Before I quit this country, and reach a spot where neither the 
authorities of M. nor the court-martial can touch me, I will save 
four innocent persons who are now imprisoned in M——. Care must 
be taken not to punish them for a crime of which they cannot be guilty. 
How the carpenter is connected with them I cannot conjecture, and 
I heard of it with great surprise. However, the carpenter may not be 
— innocent. May the judges pay due attention to this hint! 

ey may afterwards bitterly repent neglecting it. They need not 
attempt to follow me. If the wind remains in the present quarter, I shall 
be in England before this letter is received. 

“ JosepH CHRISTIAN RUHLER, 
* Ex-Corporal in the Company le Long.” 


The authorities gladly availed themselves of this opportunity to 
delay the torture. It seemed, at first sight, no mere invention of 
the prisoner's friends. A company commanded by Captain le Long 
was really in garrison: a corporal of that name had served in it, but 
had disappeared or deserted four weeks back. Till then, all inquiries 
after him had been useless. ‘The police also found that the corporal had 
disappeared on the very night before the robbery was made known. A 
connexion between the two facts appeared evident. A new discovery, 
however, destroyed this conclusion. The letter from Rotterdam was 
laid before the commanding officer, and he declared it, at first sight, a 
forgery. The handwriting was not Riihler’s; all his comrades asserted 
it, and several old company’s lists, which Riihler was known to have 
written, proved it to the satisfaction of the judge. Consequently, the 
letter was nothing more than a trick of some friend or accomplice of the 
Blue Dragoon to liberate him from the torture. This was the prevalent 
opinion, when two new and very important witnesses made their ap- 
pearance. They had no connexion together, nor were their statements 
the least alike; the facts they brought forward contradicted one another 
in a measure, and which, on one hand, throwing a light on the matter, 
on the other, they only rendered it more obscure. 

A tradesman of the town, who was a general dealer and lived in 
the neighbourhood of the widow Andrecht, had been absent in the 
south of Germany during the whole of the trial. He had but just 
returned and been told of the affair, when he voluntarily appeared 
before the police, and made the following very important state- 
ment:—About the time when the robbery must have taken place 
he was still in the town. The carpenter, Isaac van C » called 
upon him and begged him to lend him his boat, in which he usually 
transported his bales and heavier goods. This boat was generally 
fastened behind the house, near his warehouse, which was close to the 
town ditch. He had a large quantity of casks to deliver at that time, 
and could not spare it. Isaac, however, begged him very earnestly, and 
stated he only wanted the boat for a couple of nights, and would return 
it to its place in the morning. On his inquiring why he wanted it par- 
ticularly at night, he replied, after a pause, that he wished to move the 

iture of some people, who were leaving their house. “By night?” 
the owner of the boat asked. ‘ Who leaves his house by night?” The 
pres pc replied, with a cunning smile, that the people were bankrupts, 
and were going to “shoot the moon!” ‘The owner was indignant, and 


refused the use of his boat. ‘The carpenter, however, quickly said that he 
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had been in jest, and his intention was to go fishing with his apprentice 
during the night. He had not told him his real object, for fear he might 
not like his boat dirtied. He at length yielded to the carpenter’s 
pressing entreaties, and lent him the boat on condition that he returned 
it again the next morning. The carpenter kept his word faithfully. 
When he went to his warehouse the next morning at an early hour, he 
saw the carpenter and his apprentice just fastening the boat. It struck 
him directly that they had no nets or fishing implements. He examined 
the boat, and was still more surprised at finding it dry and clean inside. 
He had, therefore, detected the carpenter in a falsehood. In the boat 
he picked up a parcel, consisting of two silver forks wrapped in paper. 
The carpenter’s first statement had been correct then: he had helped 
the bankrupt to remove his furniture clandestinely. In considerable 
anger at it, he put the forks in his pocket and went straight to Isaac van 
C The carpenter, his housekeeper, and the apprentice were in the 
workshop. He held out the forks to them, saying: “ You left them in 
my boat. I suppose you used them to eat the fish you caught. I hope 
they will agree with you.” They were evidently confounded. The 
housekeeper first collected herself. She stammered that her master “ had 
really helped some people to move.” This was in itself no very cre- 
ditable action, and he presumed that their confusion arose from their 
feelings of shame. When he asked the name of the person, the car- 
penter said that he could not tell him then, but he would explain to him 
afterwards. He was silent, but inquired cautiously who had recently 
quitted the town, though without receiving any satisfactory information. 
His journey to Germany had caused him to forget the matter, but now 
he had not the least doubt that Isaac van C was the guilty party. 
The carpenter and his family were immediately arrested, and his house’ 
searched. They found in it, with the exception of a few trifling matters, 
all that was missed from Madame Andrecht’s. They were threatened 
with the torture, and at last confessed that they had committed the rob- 
bery. On the morning when the discovery was made, master and 
apprentice were among the crowd, to hear what reports were spread. 
The apprentice heard the woolspinner’s wife openly state that she sus- 
pected the Blue Dragoon. He told his master of it, and they deter- 
mined on increasing these suspicions by all the means in their power. 
The apprentice soon after went to the Blue Dragoon’s to drink a glass of 
spirits. He asked for a coal to light his pipe. While he was gone to 
fetch it, he employed his absence to slip the souvenir behind the shutters. 
Their unanimous confession entirely exonerated the dragoon and his 
family from the charge of having committed the robbery, but there was 
much yet to be explained. How had Nicholas D ’s handkerchief 
been lost at the hedge ? how did the spill, made of one of his receipts, 
find its way into the house? The carpenter and his accomplices declared 
that they knew nothing about it. Even when threatened with the torture, 
they asserted their ignorance. The suspicion was excited that other 
accomplices still remained undetected. ‘They recurred to the corporal’s 
letter. If not his handwriting, he might have had it written by some 
one else, and was mixed up some way in the affair, and his desertion was 
evidently in close connexion with the robbery. During the carpenter’s 
trial, however, a new witness voluntarily came forward, the schoolmaster 
of a village about two miles from the town. He showed the judge a 
piece of paper, on which only the words “ Joseph Christian Riihler” were 
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written, and inquired whether a letter in the same handwriting had not 
been lately received by the authorities? On comparing it with the 
letter from Rotterdam, it was found that they were written by the same 
person, and the schoolmaster gave the following explanation, which 
materially altered the whole affair. 

In his village there was a deaf and dumb boy, whom the parish had given 
him as a boarder. He had succeeded in teaching the unfortunate to 
write, and he had brought it to such perfection that he was employed by 
many persons, even the burgomaster of the village, in preparing docu- 
ments. A short time back, an unknown person had come to the village 
during the schoolmaster’s absence, had asked for the deaf and dumb boy, 
as frequently happened, and taken him with him to the inn. There he 
ordered a private room and a bottle of wine. He then begged the lad 
to copy him a letter which he wrote on his slate. The boy did so at first 
without suspicion: still the contents of the letter appeared singular to him, 
and the demeanour of the unknown revealed fear and anxiety. But when 
he was directed to write the address, “ To the Burgomaster of M , 
he refused to comply at first, and was only induced to do so by the press- 
ing entreaties of the stranger, who gave him a florin, and recommended 
him to preserve strict silence. The boy was at first inclined to do so, for 
he knew he had done something wrong ; but he at length confessed to 
his master, who immediately perceived that this mysterious affair was in 
close connexion with the universally-spoken-of trial. He went to the 
landlord of the inn, and asked him if he remembered a stranger, who 
had brought the deaf and dumb boy to hishouse? The landlord recalled 
the circumstance, but did not know the man; his wife, however, called 
to mind that she had seen him speaking familiarly with another well- 
known man from the town, the miller Overblink, who had just stopped 
with his waggon before the door. They shook hands on parting, and 
called one another by name. The schoolmaster inquired further. He 
went directly to Overblink and asked the name of the man. The miller 
remembered the circumstance perfectly, and said that the man was no 
other than his old acquaintance, the baker H , of that very town. 
The schoolmaster, after recommending the miller to observe the strictest 
secresy, had then come straight to the police. 

The baker was immediately arrested and examined. He must have 
given some important information, for the woolspinner Leendert van 
N and his wife were also imprisoned during the course of the day. 
These were the persons who had first raised suspicion against the Blue 
Dragoon, and had made such a well-founded denunciation against him 
before the authorities. The crime of which they were accused was quite 
a different one from the preceding, and had as little connexion with the 
carpenter and his accomplices, as the latter with the Blue Dragoon and 
his relatives. Without the robbery, however, in which the last persons 
arrested were no participators, this dark crime would hardly have been 
detected. 

We find in the dirty low room of the woolspinner Leendert van N——, 
on the evening of the 29th June, a company of card-players, who, as 
regarded their antecedents, had not much to reproach each other with. 
The players were Corporal Riihler, the baker H , and Leendert van 
N . They were well acquainted, though they hated and detested 
each other, but a common criminal interest connected them together. The 
baker and corporal were old allies; the former baked the bread for the 
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garrison, and the latter had the duty of receiving it from him. The 
baker employed the common trick of rendering the bread the proper 
weight by mixing deleterious ingredients in the dough. The corporal 
detected it, and gave the baker the choice of being denounced or bribing 
him. He chose the latter. The corporal, however, treated him harshly, 
and he, consequently, hated him. The enmity between the corporal and 
the woolspinner was still more violent. The latter had formerly had the 
were of supplying the garrison with gaiters, but the corporal had 
ately deprived him of it. He had lost considerably by it, and he was 
furious. The corporal, however, had power in his hands, and could 
deprive them both of other advantages which they derived from the gar- 
rison. They were, therefore, forced to suppress their passion, suffer his 
arbitrary treatment, and feel honoured when he visited them. 

They were playing cards together. Without such deeply-rooted 
enmity, cards in such places, and with people of this class, are often the 
provocative of violent disputes. They began quarrelling on this evening. 
The corporal employed threats. From words they proceeded to blows ; 
and the result was that they fell on the corporal in a body, and killed 
him. During the night they were too terrified to proceed in removing 
the traces of the deed, and in the morning, to their horror, a disturbance 
broke out in their immediate vicinity. Madame Andrecht had returned, 
and the news of the great robbery spread like wildfire through the town. 
What was more natural than that the nearest houses would be searched ? 
The woolspinner’s was the very next, and the boards were still wet with 
blood, and the corporal’s corpse lay in the cellar. This must be pre- 
vented, and suspicion cast on some one, till they found time to remove 
the traces. 

The woolspinner’s wife had the honour of devising the devilish scheme, 
which seemed to save them: The Blue Dragoon might be the culprit, 
for he had so often secretly climbed over their hedge. At the same 
time he had forgotten a handkerchief in her house, long before, which 
she had not returned him. Both circumstances tallied. ‘The hand- 
kerchief might be laid somewhere in the neighbourhood, and suspicion 
would arise spontaneously. The baker’s inventive talent came to the 
woman’s aid, and one idea produced the other. One sign was not suffi- 
cient ; a second must betray the dragoon’s presence in the house. Ona 
market-day the baker had completed a bargain with a peasant just before 
the Blue Dragoon’s house. He had to settle with the peasant, and asked 
the landlord fora piece of paper. The latter gave him an old declara- 
tion to write his accounts on the back of it. This paper the baker still 
had in his pocket-book. His name, however, was on the back, and the 
account and his name were burned off. The baker followed the police 
into the house, threw this paper into a corner, and then was the first to 
pick it up and hand it to the officers. ; 

They had, however, acted too cleverly, and their extreme caution 
brought about the discovery, as is so frequently the case with criminals. 
Had they let the woolspinner’s wife write the letter to the burgomaster, 
as she offered—she went afterwards to Rotterdam to post it—suspicion 
would hardly have been aroused against them. ‘The deaf and dumb boy 
betrayed them, and their fear soon drew the most ample confession from 
them. On the day that Isaac van C and his accomplices were 


hanged, the same fate befel the baker H. and the woolspinner 
Leendert van N. ‘ 
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“Hicn Symsorism” and high Infallibility are alike subject to this 
common danger—that if not well sustained and consistently carried out, 
they inevitably topple over into—the ridiculous! “La Sua Santita” 
will, never get over the blunder of having condemned, as theological 
errors, the philosophic truths of Gallileo; and the subterfuge by which 
ultramontane professors teach the “ Newtonian Philosophy,” with a 
salvo to the “ never wrong” and “ not-to-be-questioned” decisions of the 
“ Chair of Peter,” is as miserable a rat-hole as ever obstinacy crept into, 
to escape conviction or avoid confession of a mistake. 

So, likewise, with high transcendental Symbolism. “The Pope and 
Sacred College” combine theoretically into the Symbolic Exponent of 
perfect Ecclesiastical Government, in which “ God’s Vicar on Earth” is 
supposed to sit in an interior calm of guidance and direetion, the Princes 
of the Church being, symbolically, the hinges (Cardinales, quasi Car- 
dines) on which the outer, or manifested, Church is to turn and move in 
harmonious action. The Papacy, of course, endeavours to make this 
theory objective, in all possible modes of its external action, and to ex- 
hibit it as the leading idea (understood where not expressed) in all those 
“ funzioni” which constitute its dazzling and captivating ceremonial. 
Yet it is in the progress of these very functions that incongruities and 
absurdities do so frequently creep in, that while they are intended to 
express very high and transcendental spiritualities, they in truth do but 
impress upon the beholders the axiom that “from the sublime to the 
ridiculous,” is—not even a step, but—a slide—an insensible transition. 

Before I proceed to ‘high places” for my exemplars, I must explain 
my meaning by an illustration which presented itself, “long, long ago,” 
years before I dreamed that I should ever have an opportunity of study- 
ing “ Symbolism” “ad limina Apostolorum.” I went one day into a 
fine old church in Brittany, in order to examine some of the details of its 
architecture. My visit was in the early morning; yet, early as it was, 
I found the church occupied. A funeral service was going on ; the coffin 
lay within the choir and before the high altar, which was hung with 
black drapery, “ semé de gouttes de larmes,” symbolical of the Church’s 
weeping for the departed; the priests, “in long array,” moved pro- 
cessionally round the bier, giving with their united voices effect to the 
solemn “ office for the dead ;” a few friends, in mourning habits, drooped 
and wept in the stalls of the choir—otherwise, the great church was 
empty—and I, considering that in such a scene, to walk about tablet 
and _ in hand, copying inscriptions and sketching mouldings, 
would be symbolical of a disrespect I did not feel, I quietly slid into a 
seat, and waited the termination of the service. It ended; the priests 
filed off in solemn train into the vestry to disrobe themselves; the 
mourners departed, leaving the coffin on its tressels before the altar 
until evening, when the true “enterrement” was to take place, and I 
remained alone with the dead, not a living soul, to my apprehension, 
within the vast temple but myself. I felt all the “ religio loci et ret” — 
the Majesty of Death doing omnes to Him who “ must reign until he 

put all things under his feet.” It is not all at once that one can 
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turn from such thoughts and associations to trivial occupation or a 
mere tourist's objects of interest, and I was in profound thought, when I 
heard the door of the sacristy open, and after an “adieu” to his brother 
priests departing by an outer door at the opposite side, “ Monsieur le 
Curé” came into the church. He had been pointed out to me some 
days before, and with “Sentimental Journey”-ism in my head, I had 
entered his in my tablets of memory as “one of those countenances 
Guido loved to paint—mild, pale, penetrating.” He had just retired 
from a solemnising service ; he was quite unaware of my presence—of the 
presenze of any one—and on leaving the sacristy he took the passage 
between the high altar and the “ Ladye Chapel” (that chapel which, in 
the language of Symbolism, is understood to symbolise a “ power behind 
the throne,” practically greater than the throne itself in the estima- 
tion of many). In the ‘ Ladye Chapel” stood a ‘ faire statue” of the 
“ Virgin and Child”’—that incitement to devotion which acts so power- 
fully on the sympathies of mothers and the young instincts of child- 
hood—there it stood, soliciting that devotion which the Church of Rome 
so sedulously inculeates, and Monsieur le Curé, who at first appeared 
disposed to pass without offering his homage, as if on sudden recollec- 
tion, stopped, returned, and knelt down to pay it. 

As he knelt there, in the still, solitary church, in his black, close-fitting, 
graceful dress, his hands clasped, his head gently inclined to one side, as in 
rapt contemplation of the object before, if not to, which he was praying, 
to me, sitting in shade in the distance, the whole was an imposing picture, 
most artistically grouped, and in every feature, attitude, accompaniment, 
symbolising profound contemplative devotion! ‘ Well, certainly,” I was 
saying to myself, “this Church of Rome does know how to express, how- 
ever it may feel, abstracted seraphic piety; surely yonder kneeling man 
is at least. absorbed in his devotional contemplations.” As I spoke, or 
rather thought this, the clasped hands unclosed—one of them stole down 
to a side-pocket, the head remaining still in its position of intense adora- 
tion—I saw the loosened hand uplifted, and presently !—death to sym- 
dolism, seraphie abstraction, and seriousness all at one blow !—I saw the 
head incline a little more from the devotional angle, and the hand ad- 
minister a—pinch of snuff!—yes, a pinch of snuff, given and received 
with as much seeming gusto as ever confirmed snuff-taker afforded to 
“ Scotch high dried” or “ Irish blackguard”—the dream was at an end— 
and I fear, when soon after Monsieur le Curé passed me by, with composed 
countenance and “ stepping mincingly,” he saw a most heretical smile on 
my face. Such was my first esoteric lesson into the illusions of Sym- 
bolism! I had subsequently, and elsewhere, many others ; for instance, 
when I have seen the confessor, sitting in open court in the “chair of 
penance,” interrupt the outpourings of some burthened spirit, kneeling, 
grovelling, at his side, to have a “chat, and shake hands” with a passing 
acquaintance! or a preacher in the pulpit break off in an impassioned 
apostrophe to “ Notre Dame de Pitié et de Secours,’ to—spit ! These 
were rather rough and coarse exemplifications of how Rome works out 
its Symbolism. “ But (I said) surely these are poor—these are foolish.” 
- +... “Iwill get me to the great men.” I did so at last, and it re- 
mained for St. Peter’s and its “high ceremonies,” in long years after, to 
complete the disenchantment. 


St. Peter’s is so specially the theatre of the “‘ High Ceremonies” of the 
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Roman Church, that, except for them, it is, as a place of worship, compa- 
ratively useless. For personal devotions, the Pope has his Sistine Chapel. 
The Chapter of St. Peter’s “fulfil the order of their course” in the 
‘Capella del Coro” (the “Choir Chapel,” spacious enough for a large parish 
church), in a side aisle of the great temple below. Individual worshippers 
at all times “drop in,” and drop down to pay their private homage at the 
illuminated shrine of the Apostles in the centre; and there is ever a 
stream of votaries, who with forehead and lip rub away some infinitesimal 
portion of the disappearing toe of the “ Pietro Sedenté”—alias the 
“ Jupiter Capitolinus”*—at the right hand of the nave. These are all but 
driblets of devotion trickling into the “ mare magnum” of that vast nave, 
and for all practical uses the high altar of St. Peter’s, except on “high 
days,” is as though it were not. It stands, “ simplex munditiis,” without 
a gaud to attract the gazing multitude—the plainest piece of furniture of 
“the altar pattern” in all Rome. Indeed, it may be well questioned 
whether it were not better that, like other movables of the “ fittings up” 
of St. Peter’s, it could be put aside when the exhibition for which it is 
used is over. They take down and fold up the silk hangings, remove the 
galleries, roll the organ (itself as large as a chapel of ease) out of sight, 
and leave the magnificent nave “ alone in its glory,”—they would improve 
it amazingly by making the central bulk a “movable fixture” also— 
for it is voted, without a dissentient voice, that the high altar, with 
Bernini’s fantastic Baldachino over it, greatly impair (they cannot 
destroy) the eftect of the noble temple in which they stand. 

Into St. Peter’s, on “high days,” Symbolism forbids his Holiness to 
enter except in such a fashion as shall exhibit him to the admiring 
worshippers as raised above all possibility of being compromised in the 
discharge of any of the ordinary functions or agencies of humanity. 
Should the Pope, on a “high day,” walk into St. Peter’s like an 
ordinary mortal, and happen to knock his ¢oe/—that toe to be presently 
saluted as the symbol of his Infallibility—against any of the fracturedt 


* It is sometimes mockingly asserted that the St. Peter of the Vatican is the 
very Jupiter of the Capitol, converted from a Pagan deity into a Christian saint 
by merely new naming him; much as an English sign-post, which figured as 
“ Prince Eugene” or the “ Markis o’ Granby” in one generation, used to become 
the “ Duke of York” or “ Duke of Wellington” of a succeeding one, merely by 
changing the name underneath. Others, however, maintain that the identity con- 
sists in having the same metal recast and consecrated. I incline to this last 
opinion; the peculiar position of the right hand, with the thumb and two fore- 
fingers held up, symbolising “the Trinity” as invoked in the act of blessing, seems 
to indicate that the statue must have been originally designed for a Christian use, 
unless, indeed, the right arm be a “ restoration!” for it is well known that an old 
mutilated statue may be, and has been, “ restored,” so as to be utterly unlike in 
attitude and expression what it was originally. 

+ I fear I must have an eye for minute defects. One day, observing the several 
lengths of the noblest buildings in the world, as they are measured off by brass 
indicators let into the unequalled length of St. Peter’s nave, it suddenly struck 
me how many of the great marble flags which form its floor were broken—some 
by many cracks, others by fewer. At length, on closer examination, I came to the 
conclusion that not one single flag in the whole surface had escaped fracture. I 
had never seen the fact noticed before, nor could I ever learn a reason for it. It 
would seem to indicate a violence and desecration to which St. Peter’s was never 
exposed, that Iam aware of. The “stabling of horses” (such as some of our 
cathedrals were subjected to in the excesses of Puritanism) would account for it, 
but the “ measured tramp” of armed men, or the pressure of multitudes, such as 
throng the building on high days, are scarce adequate causes. The fact is certain 
—the cause inexplicable to me. 
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flags of the tesselated pavement, this would be a solecism against his 
sublimity “ most tolerable and not to be endured;” and so the Pope, 
in his “ unapproachable supremacy,” can never “carry himself” with 
propriety, but must ever be “carried”—he can never conform to the 
“royal rule” of ordinary men—he must never “do” unto others—he 
must ever be “done by.” ‘Thus it comes to pass, that when, from the 
side-passages of the Vatican, he bursts upon the gaze of waiting and 
admiring Christendom, borne aloft in stumbling and unstable state, he 
usually spoils the symbol by sitting, with shut eyes, in a deplorable state 
of land-sea-sickness! and as he topples about over the heads of the bend- 
ing multitude, he symbolises nothing so nearly as (according to Dickens’s 
wicked hint) those erratic “Guys” with which the English symbolise a 
noted Popish anniversary. Were we to suggest any other antitype for 
the Pope in his state of elevation, it would be a disorderly masquerader 
caught in the early morning in Covent Garden and conveyed by the 
police in official solemnity to the “lock-up house !’ As for that intended 
to be “ made objective” by the whole exhibition, it is a hopeless failure, 
which nothing but the blind prostration of the throng through which it 
moves can carry off with decency. The great flabella of peacocks’ 
feathers which nod over the pontifical head, are the ingredients most 
truly symbolical of the tawdry vanity of the whole spectacle. 

Even when “let down easy” from his ‘“ uneasy eminence,” Symbolism 
still hovers round the poor Pope, and holds him captive in its trammels. 
When “ en grande tenue,” his Holiness must neither dress nor undress 
himself. Every article of his cumbrous chameleon-hued and _ ever- 
changing paraphernalia of state must be put on and off in public, and 
each has its own officer of state to minister it in due course and order. 
One takes a vestment or a mitre, as the case may be, from its stand, 
hands it to another, who passes it to a third, who puts it on the Pope, 
while the Pope, I verily believe, is not allowed by Symbolism to “blow 
his nose!” before the “profanum vulgus.” I know this—that when I 
once saw his Holiness perform this function, it was done, as it were, “on 
the sly,” and that several cardinals, in their voluminous robes, stood so 
grouped as to hide the deed from the view, as well of the throng in the 
distant nave as from the galaxy of beauty in the galleries round the 
Baldachino. Nor does this “duresse” stop at the Pope’s nose !—when 
sitting in high symbol, it may truly be said that he “cannot call his 
head his own ;” he must neither put on nor put off any of those various 
mitres (half a dozen at least) which are repeatedly changed in the course 
of each high ceremony. Whoever played “Cardinal Hatter” in 1851 
was far from being a “deacon of his craft,” for he fixed his mitres so 
awkwardly, that ever and again the poor Pope was obliged to steal his 
hand up, “unbeknownst,” as it were, and give his head-gear a hitch! so 
as to make it sit easy and comfortable ; and I noticed the peevish, pitiable 
look with which the act was done. Poor man! once more, as the 
symbol of an absolutism helpless and hand-bound, as one might say “ ex 
officio,” one pitied him extremely ; and if of a nervous temperament, one 
could feel for the horrid discomfort he must ever endure under those 
wero handlings, haulings, and transmutations to which he is periodically 
subject. 

_ Some similar tendency to the ridiculous seemed incidental to every 
high ceremony I looked on. Iremember in the Wednesday “ Miserere ” 
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in St. Peter’s (not inferior, I think, to the so-much-sought-after Sistine 
performance above, and I heard both) a little pert, wily Italian dog !—a 
creature that could neither be coaxed nor hunted out—made its way into 
the area of the “ Capella del Coro,” where the “‘ Miserere ” was performing, 
and there its pranks, attitudes, mock attention, and chorus of an occa- 
sional whine to the most thrilling parts of the music, sadly disturbed the 
solemnity of the service. All the while the functionary—whether priest 
or sagristano I forget—whose office it was to quench at intervals the 
symbolic tapers, tried to move about as if abstractedly unconscious of the 
currish interruption. At length somehow he contrived to lure the animal 
through a side-door; and if ever venom could be concentrated into a 
poisoned kick, it was in that with which the holy man dismissed the poor 
brute in the passage, aud having fulfilled this passing act of mercy, 
stalked solemnly back to finish his part in the “funzioni”—as if we 
had not heard him! But we had though! 

We are long in arriving at “ The Lavanda,” a “ function” performed, 
as Murray says, in the “ Salle del Lavanda,” behind the “Galleria del 
Benedizione,” but, as Z say, in the south transept of St. Peter’s. It is 
quite true that the subsequent supper (“grace said by the Pope”— 
“Peter in the Chair”—Dichens, hem!) does take place in the salle 
over the vestibule of St. Peter’s, but the washing is unquestionably in 
the church below. 

This, as all the world knows, is a ceremony in which the Pope, 
iridescent in gold and gems, heralded and waited on by his gorgeous 
cortége of cardinals and monsignori, gazed at by a glittering gallery of 
Ambassadors, representatives of Catholic Europe, and watched by a mixed 
multitude of admiring disciples and irreverent heretics, proceeds towards 
a high seat, where thirteen men, “all in a row,” clad grotesquely, with 
head-gear symbolising nothing go nearly as “an English porter-pot 
without a handle” (Dickens again), and holding nosegays of cauliflower 
circumference on their knees, sit in awkward state, censés for Apostles, 
and waiting, until the Pope “en passant,” does his function of spirting a 
few drops of water from a gold ewer on the foot of each, and gives a 
benedictory touch to the several bunches of flowers (which the Apostles 
afterwards sell at a “‘ good retail profit” to the devout Romans without). 
Now, when we consider that all this is intended to symbolise the solemn 
and expressive act of that ‘“‘meek and lowly One,” who, being their 
“ Master and Lord,”’ did “ wash his disciples’ feet, and wipe them with the 
towel wherewith he was girded,”—even though all things in St. Peter’s 
were done “decently and in order,” in the most entire keeping and 
decorum, still, to any one conversant with the narrative and spirit of the 
original transaction, there would always be enough to give a stronger 
impression of contrast than of congruity; but when, in addition to thi 
every variety of untoward unseemliness is superadded, the effect becomes 
indescribably absurd. 

The same “eye to character” which that sly rogue Dickens noted in 
1844, regulated the ceremonial of 1851—there sat the “ good-lookin 
young man”’ to personify “the loved Apostle John.” I must own I di 
not see the ‘two pair of spectacles” which Dickens very naturally thought 
“a droll appendage to the dressing of the Apostolic character,” as he 
witnessed the performance,—but Peter was there! looking in perfection 
the sound, hale, hearty old man, who at supper could “go in and win” 
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against all competitors. And when Judas came on the stage—no, I 
mean the steps—of the platform, enacting the “enormous hypocrite to 
the life,” there could be “no mistake in him,”—the Symbolism was so 
complete, that he was greeted with an audible murmur of applauding 
laughter from the vast multitude whose upturned faces paved the nave 
and transept, and who might all have raised the chorus of one of 
Béranger’s celebrated songs, “ J’ati vu Judas !” 

Here, as I have said, for a moment the symbol was in its way perfect ; 
but in another moment the performer contrived to destroy the whole 
effect of the part he was playing, for he had no sooner made his way to 
his appointed place, than by more than one token he gave the spectators 
to know that he “ was no lord, but Christopher Sly the tinker!” He had 
scarce seated himself, when he looked round on the admiring throng, and 
indulged in an unrestrained and portentous yawn! ‘This was sufficiently 
un-Apostolic ; but worse remains behind, for, removing his “ porter-pot 
head-dress,” he sent his fingers on a leisurely and searching voyage of 
discovery through his tangled aud red grizzled locks—the filthy old 
rogue !—what illusion—ehat Symbolism—could stand under such an 
outrageous incongruity as this ? 

But no Roman ceremonial could ever be performed to an end if it 
was to be broken up by such a trifle; let what will happen, the per- 
formers act on Falstaii’s direction—“ Out, ye villains—play out the play ” 
—and so go through with their parts. Presently his Holiness and at- 
tendant cardinals appeared in long procession from the “ Capello del 8. 
Sacramento, which must have some private* communication with the 
interior of the Vatican, and “The Lavanda”’ proceeded. I was in the 
midst of the curious crowd, making the best use I could of my six-foot 
stature, and with all my faculties on the stretch to take in the details, 
when, under my elbow, in gruff determined English tones, and by no 
means “en sotto voce,” the silence was broken by the following rather 
queer accompaniment to the Pontifical act then in progress: 

“Tf any Italian gentleman will answer for you, I’ll let you go, but not 
otherwise.” 

It was not easy to turn either head or body in the throng, and think- 
ing it was merely a detected pickpocket, I did not at first look round or 
downwards; but presently the same gruff voice exclaimed: “ Well! 
what do you say, you rascal 2” 


* The varieties of communication within and from the vast pile of the Vatican, 
are endless. With its gardens the palace is said to cover as much ground as the 
city of Turin—and I think it may be so; and this great bulk is all honeycombed 
with an intricacy of internal communication beyond conception. Of this I had 
one day a proof. 

There is a great hall leading to the Museum and Raphael Stanze, called, I 
think, the “ Sala Ducale,” or “Del Ambasciadori,” through which all the world 
passes continually, without, I dare say, being aware of any entrance except those 
at either end by which you enter and leave it. I had done so scores of times, 
when one day I was amazed by one of the seemingly solid pilasters which line its 
length opening, and a young girl appeared, evidently in home dress, dismissing 
an acquaintance in visiting attire. While gazing at this apparition I had a 
momentary glimpse of a long hall or passage beyond, with doors opening from it 
at one side: the whole had a domestic inhabited look, and the young girl was 
evidently at home. In a minute or so the pillar closed, and seemed as imper- 
vious as before; but from that time I always felt as if the Vatican was a vast 
ant-hill, populated in all directions. I was ever looking for mysterious doors and 
entrances, and saw numbers of them ;—but, how many more did I not see? 
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At this I did turn my head, and under my arm I became aware of an 
Englishman, a “stout gentleman” in body and spirit alike, who had 
attired his burly person in one of the yeomanry corps uniforms of ‘ merrie 
England” as his court suit! and who held by the collar a small, sallow- 
faced Italian caitiff, who crouched in his grasp, but in whose snake-like 
eye a deep, concentrated sparkle told plainly that if he had room and a 
stiletto, he would not hesitate to release himself, by making his detainer 
“brook the stab.” 

It was no affair of mine, so I turned my head again to the ceremony, 
and again I heard the gruff English voice ask a question more redolent 
of “ Hounslow-heath of the olden time” than of the presence in which 
we stood. 

“ Well, what money have you got ?” 

I did not hear any reply, but presently there came a jingling sound, 
and for the last time the gruff voice asked: 

“Ts that all?” Then, after a pause, “ Now then get along, and let 
me never see your face more, you infernal rascal” (rascal again). 

By this time the Pope had “done an Apostle,” sprinkled his instep, 
touched it daintily with a towel, blessed his nosegay and returned it to 
him ; and as he proceeded to another, I could not refrain from turning to 
my neighbour (the Italian had by this time dived through the crowd), 
and saying : 

“ Will you allow me to ask what was all that—what had your sallow- 
faced friend done to you ?” 

** Sir,” said he, ‘ that’s a fellow who hangs about our hotel, and on the 
strength of jabbering infamous English, has, ever since we came to 
Rome, been dogging and teasing us to take him for a Cicerone. Last 
evening he made up to me and my friend in the Sala Regia, and for three 
scudi engaged to procure us seats in the Sistine Chapel for the ‘ Miserere.’ 
I was fool enough to give him the money. He bustled off under pretence 
of finding a sagristano of his acquaintance, and we never saw him after, 
until I caught him by the nape of the neck just now. I made him dis- 
gorge two of our scudi; the other he had, I suppose, spent; but if I 
had had room, I would have taken out the amount in kicks !” 

Such was the curious running accompaniment of dialogue with which 
I witnessed the performance of “ ‘The Lavanda” in St. Peter’s. 

When the foot-washing is ended, or nearly so, there is ever a mad 
rush made to attain the impossibility of seeing the “serving at supper” 
also. This is not to be done, and is therefore of course attempted by 
adventurous thousands, who stream off after each other, with the insane 
hope of getting into an already filled and comparatively small salon, 
where not one ina hundred can ever hope for entrance. One wholesome 
effect of this diversion is, that those wise enough to remain behind obtain 
breathing and elbow room; and in my own case I got thereby a nearer 
and more leisurely view of Pio Nono than I could have hoped for, seeing 
that I had declined the proffered honour of a presentation. 

Though numbers had left it, St. Peter’s was still, to all appearance, as 
full as ever, when the Pope, in full procession, returned by the railed-off 
passage reserved for him to the Capello del 8. Sacramento. I had edged 
gradually near to this railing, when I was made aware of his approach 


by perceiving the whole throng surging and sinking on the knee as he 
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moved along, occasionally and gracefully waving his hand towards them, 
having the two first fingers and thumb erected and the others closed, after 
the model of St. Peter’s statue, and the established formula of pontifical 
benediction. He approached rather quickly, and my position became 
an awkward one. My sturdy Protestantism would no more allow me to 
kneel for his blessing than to kiss the cross or the toe of his “ pantufola.” 
To turn tail, and try to push my,way back through the crowd, would 
have created a confusion, and possibly have procured me ill-treatment, or: 
a hustling, and in the exigency of the moment I did what I thought 
least awkward,—while all around me prostrated themselves to the Pontiff, 
I made the most respectful obeisance I could to the Prince. As I raised 
my head again, I saw Pio Nono’s eye fixed on me with an expression of 
anger as unmistakable as my own act of protest against the undue reve- 
rence given him by the prostration of his subjects. Nor can I wonder 
that he should have felt annoyed at the apparition of one tall indi- 
vidual breaking the uniformity of that prostration, and standing up from 
the pavement of human beings who knelt before him. I have heard that 
in private he is indifferent to these acts of homage, but to be thus bearded 
by recusancy in his solemn assembly, and so near, was, no doubt, affront- 
ing. Yet it was not done intentionally. I had no business to be there; 
but, being there, I did the best thing that occurred to me. 

There is a deficiency of angular firmness, a roundness of outline in 
Pio Nono’s face, well expressed in most pictures of him I have seen, and 
bespeaking that want of decision and energy which his career exhibited 
when he ventured to depart from that routine course in which alone as 
Pope, as an “ old recognised respectability,” he could hope to go on safely. 
If, as is generally believed, Pio Nono began his reign with a phantasy 
that by throwing himself into the “ mouvement” of the age he could “ ride 
the whirlwind” without an upset, and “ direct the storm” to the uses of the 
Papacy, he soon found himself deplorably mistaken. He intended to be so 
conceding as to persuade the world that the spirit of his Church was libe- 
ralised, in order that he might assert on behalf of that Church claims and 
pretensions belonging to the ages of its highest assumption and most 
absolute domination. His people did not so understand him. When his 
Holiness wished to set them “playing at freedom,” they wanted “ free 
institutions’ in good earnest; when his object was to enable his ten 
thousand trumpeters through the world to proclaim “a liberal, almost a 
reforming Pope” come to reclaim a world’s submission, his own imme- 
diate subjects, in the abyss of misgovernment in which they were sunk, 
thought that liberality and reform should, in and like charity, “begin at 
home.” They put him to the test, and in the test he failed, vacillated, re- 
trograded. ‘The flight to Gaeta, and the return to Rome at the point of 
French bayonets, dispelled a delusion of Pontiff and people alike. The 
former, finding that the Popedom and freedom, so far from being com- 
patible, are antagonistic terms, resigned himself to the old Conclave 
régime,—made over his administrative power to the master-mind of An- 
tonelli,—and retired into his devotions; the latter, roughly awakened from 
a dream of self-government and an expected infusion of lay control in 
public affairs, lie down cowering and brooding over their hopeless degra- 
dation. “ Sempre nel abysso, signor” was the expression used by a 
Roman bourgeois to me to describe their political and social state ; and I 
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feel sure that the man uttered the sentiments of the great mass of the 
once proud and fierce “ Populus Romanus,” subdued but dissatisfied, and 
feeling that, like many other professed philanthropists, the Holy Father, 
who breathes forth seraphic strains of peace and blessing to all Christen- 
dom, is within his own domestic circle, dynastically if not personally, little 
better than a bully and a tyrant. 

The obesity, which has since became troublesome, was in 1851 very 
visible in the person of the Pope, and his eye, in its general expression 
light, mild, and uncertain, in the momentary gleam of anger which 
lighted on me, told that on oceasion Pio Nono could be “every inch a 
priest,” and so illustrated the sarcasm attributed to his own brother Count 
Feretti,«who, to some one lauding the openness, moderation, and liberality 
of his relative’s early reign, said, “ Wait a little! You may cut Feretti 
into small pieces, and you will find every other piece will be monk and 
Jesuit alternately.” And I do believe these two epithets correctly 
symbolise the two leading characters of Feretti’s mind—namely, first, the 
deep personal devotion, in which he gives you the idea that of all his 
court or cortége he himself is the man most in earnest in the functions 
in which he takes part; and next, the intense unity of purpose with 
which he exercises his supremacy, and acts with a view to its full restora- 
tion over the world. No man who had not at least convinced himself of 
his own power would have ventured to inaugurate the dogma of the 
“ Immaculate Conception” as Pio Nono did on the 8th of December, 1854. 
Such an experiment on the convictions of the world argues at least the 
good faith of fanaticism.” 

“The Lavanda” is over—the Pope is retired to “serve tables,” 


hot, hustled, excited, exhausted, breakfastless (though the Apostles 
up-stairs were “at supper’), a friend and I dropped into one of the 
wretched caffés beyond the colonnade of St. Peter’s, to drink a cup or 
two of that detestable “ caffe nero,” in which the creamless Italians, in 
cold blood, soak long pieces of bread, and eat “ the sop” with a seeming 
relish. We sat wom, my. the groups as they returned from the cere- 


mony ; and while we did so, for the consistent conclusion of the whole, 
who should pass by in proprié personaé but—Judas! There was no mis- 
taking the old rogue—once seen, known for ever. He was now in his 
every-day attire, in the rusty habiliments of an old old-“rear-rank” priest 
—a class from whom the play “ Apostles” are said to be selected. Judas, 
as I have said before, passed us by, going towards the Ponte di S. Angelo, 
and, though off the stage of his late performance, he might be said still 
to retain somewhat of the character, for “he had the bag!’ In his 
hand he carried a huge black wallet, but what it contained I will not 
take upon me to decide; it might be his apostolic dress, or more pro- 
bably his share of the remains of the apostolic supper of which he had 
just been partaking. I incline to think the latter, for assuredly the 
character which he looked and symbolised best, as he passed us by, was 
that of an old hired waiter, who, having doffed the livery in which he 
had figured at an entertainment, was going home in his ordinary attire, 
taking with him his share of the broken victuals! 

Such were the associations in which I witnessed “The Lavanda” at 

me. 
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On the plaza of San Francisco, a mob of half-busy, half-idle beings 
was wandering back and forwards, engaged in chaffering, or else in 
sowing an unlimited quantity of “ gape-seed.” New arrivals, fresh from 
the vessels below, who, in silent surprise, or with loud exclamations of 
admiration, regarded all the miracles of the New World—of that Ei Dorado 
which they had pictured to themselves so different—and who were not 
yet capable of forming a comprehensive idea of all that presented itself 
in such rapid succession; the weather-beaten, carelessly-attired forms of 
the returning gold-washers, who quietly lounged through the streets, 
with the little heavy-laden bags in their waistbelts—among them the 
Californian Spaniard, in his gaudy serape and heavy jingling spurs; the 
pig-tailed Chinaman, in his thin loose blue jacket, and with his neck that 
spurned every artificial bondage ; the crowds of cleanly sailors from an 
American frigate in the bay, Frenchmen, Germans, Anglo-Saxons, Ar- 
gentines, Spaniards, South-Sea Islanders, Negroes, and Mulattoes,—all 
swarmed upon the Plaza—gold the magnet which attracted every one, 
gold the object the masses were striving for, whatever their country or 
their complexion might be. 

The first wild excitement which had driven them madly and blindly to 
the mountains for the sake of judging and digging for themselves was, 
however, now past; the majority had “seen the elephant,” and had 
returned perfectly satisfied; they had not only found no gold up above, 
but had expended the little they took with them, and appeared to have 
eventually formed the conviction that there were other ways and means 
in California to “ get their pile.” These men then had rushed to the 
towns and become merchants or brokers, artisans or labourers, boatmen, 
roadmakers, policemen, cooks, wood-cutters, bakers, hotel-keepers, waiters, 
clerks—in short, everything that could be conceived, in order to earn 
money as rapidly as possible, and—then return home with it ? No, but 
_ go once again to the mines, for they “ had not set about it right at 

rst.” 

Only one class of men of all those who had flocked to the new El Dorado 
did not apply themselves to working or trading, buying or selling. With 
cards, possessing certain marks on their backs, expressly prepared in the 
United States, where whole manufactories are employed in this branch of 
trade, they came to California, and did nothing from the moment they 
landed, or even when they went aboard ship, save shuffle the cards, and 
count or weigh gold. These were and are the privileged gamblers, who hold 
their head-quarters in San Francisco, and thence diverge to the various mines 
in all directions—men who, with cheating as the first principle of their 
trade, came to California to earn money and grow rich, and who ever 
follow their career, even if murder and robbery might be called in to hel 
them. Say nothing of our convicts, they are saints in comparison with 


these dregs of the American population, among whom, strange to say, 
wonderfully few English or Irish are to be found. The most corrupt of 
these gamblers, and the only ones, in fact, who can compete with the 
Spaniard, generally so crafty and cold-blooded in hazard playing, are 
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American “boys.” From the splendidly decorated salon at San Francisco, 
with its picturesque dijouterie and hundreds of tables groaning beneath 
the burden of gold, to the scanty teut in the furthest mountains, where 
the serape thrown over a rickety box must serve as a cloth by night, 
and as a bed and blanket on the approach of dawn, they are everywhere 
to be found, ready at any moment to plunder the poor miner of his hardly- 
earned savings, and the Spanish cloak serves to cover the money they 
win, as well as the six-barrelled revolver and sharp bowie knife, as weapons 
of attack or defence, according as the moment or the prospect of gain 
may demand. 

But now we have not to do with the mines—we are loitering on the 
Plaza of San Francisco, and the twilight has burst over the land, almost 
ere the sun has dipped into the sea behind the low coast range. But 
what an active life has suddenly commenced in the immense buildings 
between Kearney-street and the Plaza. ‘The folding-doors are thrown 
widely open, ak a sea of light, to which the mob pours in hurried suc- 
cession, streams from the countless astral lamps. Right and left are 
similar buildings of brick, and with iron balconies and shutters, to defy 
the next fire which assails this block, as has been the case thrice already ; 
from all a stream of light pours forth—from all is heard noisy musie— 
into all dense masses of human beings are thronging; and the difficulty 
for the spectator is, which he shall select for his visit. But the most 
splendid and largest is the one over whose entrance gleams in “ golden 
letters” the name of Ex Dorapo; and though still undecided whether 
we will venture into the lion’s den, when once the threshold is crossed 
curiosity impels us, and the next moment carries the stranger, actually 
intoxicated by all he sees, to the centre of the room, ere he is conscious 
of the fact. 

An immense room, whose roof is supported by two rows of white 
polished pillars, stretches out before us, and on all sides are suspended 
astral lamps, rivalling the vivid brightness of day, while the walls are 
adorned with lascivious pictures, nude figures, bathing nymphs, and 
frantic bacchanals, adapted to inflame the mind, and calculated in addi- 
tion to the music to seduce the passers-by to enter: once in, the gold- 
laden tables must do their part to keep them. ‘The mob that crowds in 
does not, in fact, at first notice the tables, which are scattered about the 
room, and are always far enough apart to let a quantity sit or stand 
round them, and yet afford space for passing; there is so much that is 
attractive, besides play, and the senses must first realise and digest that, 
before they can devote themselves to the gambling. 

To the right of the room, behind a long counter, stands a girl, a 
really graceful, young, pretty, and respectable girl, in a black, closely- 
fitting silk dress, and her delicate fingers beladen with rings, who dis- 
penses tea, coffee, and chocolate, while in the other corner of the room a 
man is stationed to sell wine and spirits. Over the tea-counter, how- 
ever, lounge four or five tall clumsy fellows, gazing on the young girl; 
they swallow cup after cup of quarter-dollar tea, in order to have a 
decent excuse for remaining there, and ruin their digestion for the same 
reason with the sweet cakes and pastry they almost unconsciously devour. 
A knot of backwoodsmen is standing a few paces further back, obsti- 
nately blocking the road, and sharing the enjoyment, though at a cheaper 
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rate. They are generally athletic well-built men, dressed in homespun, 
who here gape in silent astonishment at all the novelties, for they come 
direct from the woods. Brought up in the far west of the United States, 
rumour led them to California, across the desolate steppes and rock 
mountains; they reached the mines, and found in the woods, with 
the exception of gold, nought but what they had known from their 
youth up—trees and mountains, valleys and fountains, a bark roof to 
sleep under and game to shoot; and it was not till they had earned a 
trifle, or were grown tired of their laborious life in the mountains, that 
they came down to visit the celebrated capital. We cannot blame them 
for being lost in amazement here, for even the European, habituated to 
the life of large cities, and not expecting to find anything out of the way 
or extraordinary in this newer quarter of the globe, is still astounded at 
scenes which the wildest faney would fail to do justice to. 

But round this girl the whole of the visitors marched; even if seen 
once, they all returned again, and few quitted the room without leaving, 
at the least, a quarter-dollar for something edible or inedible, were it 
only to hear the few words which she must utter in informing them of 
the price of the beverage. And why was this? The girl was certainly 
pretty enough and graceful, but no extraordinary beauty, and in other 
towns we could meet three or four equally pretty in every street; but— 
she was after all a female, dressed with care and taste, such as they had 
seen at home—but never since. In all San Francisco there were at that 
time very few reputable women, and these rarely appeared in public; 
vessels brought but very few, and over the prairies hardly any ventured. 
It was a city of ao and savage men—men, nearly all armed with 
loaded weapons in their pockets, or in the belt beneath their hunting 
shirt, who had knocked about so many months in the woods with their 
fellow-men, and who now, after a long fatiguing march, after heavy toil 
in the mines, or perhaps contests with the embittered natives, saw for the 
first time again an agreeable female face, in a richly-decorated, bril- 
liantly-lighted house, bending over the tea equipage. Was it surprising, 
then, if they stopped for a while to gaze their fill on her pleasant sparkling 
eyes, and then perchance went further with a sigh? They sighed not for 
the sake of the stranger girl, who stood so gaily attired behind the 
counter; but their own home, and all that they had left there, recurred 
to their minds, and to get rid of the feeling they turned to the pictures 
or the gambling tables. But the pictures were the best remedy against 
every melancholy feeling of that nature—the young girl in almost imme- 
diate proximity with such demi-obscenity destroyed the charm, and they 
turned away with a shake of the head to make room for others, while 
the young lady unconsciously poured out the tea for her new admirers. 

But stay! what is that? The visitors are suddenly crowding round 
a table, where high play is apparently going on—let.us go too, and see 
it. A young fellow is standing at the table, between the keeper of the 
table and his confederate, the first of whom is slowly shuffling a pack of 
cards, for the sake of employment, till the play commences, while the 
other watches, with his little piercing grey eyes, the cards as they are 
turned up. The game itself is strange to us, although the Spaniard on 
the other side of the table, who follows its vicissitudes and the hands of 
the dealer, with a scarcely perceptible smile, and without staking for the 
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present, seems to understand it better than we do. It is monte, a 
Spanish game, and played with Spanish cards, and the strange figures 
on them, the crossed swords and golden balls, the horsemen, instead of 
queens, &c., attract the stranger’s eye above all, and impart a much 
higher and mysterious charm to the bags of silver and gold boldly 
staked upon them. The game itself bears some resemblance to our 
lansquenet ; the right-hand card is for the banker, that to the left for 
the player; and, for the sake of convenience, two or more cards are 
turned up on either side. The young fellow, in whom we feel an interest 
from the outset, cannot be more than sixteen years of age; he is tall 
and thin, and his features would have something effeminate about them, 
were it not for the gleaming eye and the ashy firmly-compressed lips. 
His right hand is supported on the green cloth of the table, upon the 
centre of which piles of dollars form a barrier round a heap of gold, as 
well as sacks of gold-dust, and three or four largish nuggets and ingots, 
more for ornament than use; his left hand is in his pocket, and from 
beneath his hat two or three locks of auburn hair peep out. His stake, 
amounting perhaps to twenty or five-and-twenty “eagles,” is on the 
ss aud his gleaming eyes are fixed nervously on the hands of the 
ealer. 

The latter, an American, sits coldly and calmly behind his table, with 
the card in his hand ready to turn up, and casting, at intervals, a rapid 
glance at the stakes to see that all is in order—the ace and queen are the 
uppermost cards—the young fellow has won, and a triumphant smile plays 
on his lips. 

“Til on you back now for the other night, Robertson,” he laughed, 
hoarsely, between his scarce opened lips. 

“T hope so!” replies the banker, calmly, with an equivocal smile. 
* You're in luck, Lowell, and ought to take advantage. of it.”’ 

“T leave it on the queen, and put this lot on the three.” Here and 
there a few stakes are altered or withdrawn, the cards are turned up again 
—both lose. 

The young man growls a fearful but hardly audible oath ; but his hand 
brings almost involuutarily fresh booty to light in the shape of a bag of 
gold-dust, which the banker does not even deign to glance at. The bag 
might contain about two pounds, and the Spaniard, standing opposite, 
now throws a couple of ounces on another card. 

“You do not trust the gentleman’s luck, seiior,” the banker said, 
smilingly, as he held the cards firmly in his left hand, but kept his eye 
firmly fixed inquiringly on that of the Californian. 

“ Quien sabe?” he muttered, with indifference ; but—his card has 
gained. 

The young gambler uttered another fearful oath, and his hand sought 
frenziedly in his pockets for more money—but in vain. “ Not there— 
not there—gone—robbed!’ he stammers to himself; and his eye 
measures distrustfully and anxiously those standing round him. He 
meets only indifferent or sarcastic glances. 

“ Come, stranger! if you don’t play any longer, make room for some 
one else!” said a bearded man, dressed in a dirty blue and torn blouse ; 
‘it seems to me you've done.” 


stop here as long as I like!” 
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“ Come, sir, if you don’t play, make room for another party,” said the 
second banker, who sate close to him; “our table is, besides, quite 

crowded.” 

“‘T have been robbed!” the young man shouted, casting a furious 
glance on the blouse—“ shamefully robbed.” 

“ Well, don’t look at me, young fellow, in that way,” said the man in 
the blouse, quietly. 

“T’'ll look at whom I please, and any one who can’t stand it may turn 
away.” 

“ Room there!” the man shouted, turning his head to those behind ; 
and, seizing the young gambler with a giant’s grasp, he lifted him up and 
hurled him back. ‘Take care—take care!” several voices shouted at 
the same moment; and two or three hands threw up the arm of the mad- 
man, who, armed with a revolver, and careless of the consequences, was 
aiming point-blank at his assailant’s head. ‘Though so quickly seized, 
the young scoundrel managed to fire twice, before they could tear the 
pistol from him, and one bullet broke the globe of a lamp, while the other 
went into the ceiling and brought down a shower of plaster. It was not 
the only mark of the same sort up there. 

“‘ Thankye,” the miner in the blue shirt quietly said to the surrounders, 
and without caring further for the infuriated lad, who was foaming at the 
mouth and struggling with those who held him, he took a packet of gold 
out of his waistcoat-pocket and put it on the nearest card. The young 
gambler had in the mean while been dragged to the door by several 
powerful Irish volunteers, where he was received by two policemen 
summoned from the adjacent station, and borne off to durance vile. All 
the curiosity-mongers in the room—and their name was legion—had 
thronged up to the spot where the shot had been fired, to see as much as 
possible of the anticipated row; even the counter was deserted for a 
second or two—but not longer. At this moment, too, shouts, laughter, 
and noise were heard from the other side of the room. What had 
occurred there ? 

“ Bravo !—that was capital—hurrah !” the mob shouted, and the shrill 
veice of a man, who was energetically protesting against something or 
other, was continually drowned in noisy bursts of applause. A peculiar 
circumstance had taken place here, in which the mob speedily performed 
the functions of judge and jury, and gave its verdict. 

A man in a black tail-coat and dark trousers, very clean and respectable, 
had come for seven evenings in succession to the same table, had watched 
the game for a while, until at last he produced a small canvas-bag from 
his breast-pocket and laid it on a eard. The card won on the first even- 
ing, and he emptied the bag on the table to count the money. It con- 
tained twenty-eight Spanish dollars, which the banker quietly paid him, 
and the “gentleman” quitted the table with his earnings, without deign- 
ing to tempt Dame Fortune again. On the second evening he returned, 
staked, and the card lost. With the greatest coolness he opened the bag, 
seized the corners, shook out the money—and it contained precisely the 
same sum as on the previous evening—and quitted the room. On the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth evenings, the same story ; the bankers 
began to know the man, and amused themselves about his strange be- 
haviour: as usual, he lost, took up the bag and walked away. 
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The seventh evening arrived; it was just a minute after eight, and 
the one banker said, laughingly, to the other, ‘“‘ We have treated him 
too hardly, and frightened him away,” when his comrade laughed, and 
the man in the black coat, without altering a feature, or paying any 
attention to the whispering and laughing, took his usual place, quietly 
watched the progress of the game till a quarter past eight, and then laid 
the bag all knew so well upon a deuce that had just been turned up. 

A couple of cards were turned up without the two making its appear- 
ance ; at last the three fell to the left, and to the right—a scarcely per- 
ceptible smile played on the banker’s lips—the two. The stranger 
turned deadly pale, but without uttering a syllable about the change in 
his luck, he stretched out his hand to the sack, and was on the point of 
opening it, in order to count the dollars, when the banker said, laugh- 
ingly : 

“Let it be; I know how many are in it—eight-and-twenty. Am I 
not right ?” 

“ Not exactly!” said the man, calmly, and shook the silver out on the 
table. He then shook the bag still more, and a roll of bank-notes, 
slightly wrapped together, fell out. 

‘« What’s that ?” the bankers cried in alarm, and the audience pressed 
curiously round. 

“ My stake!” the man said, with apparent indifference, as he un- 
fastened the thread that bound the notes. 

“Stop, that will not do!’ the banker cried, as he threw down his 
cards; “that’s false play ; youonly paid eight-and-twenty dollars on the 
previous evening.” 

“False play ?” the man shouted, and his eyebrows were menacing] 
contracted; “prove it, you shufflers; did I not lay the bag just as it is 
on the card? and have you ever refused to pay it unopened ?” 

“No! that’s all correct—quite right,” said those around, who are 
always glad to oppose the banker, because they are firmly convinced that 
he does not play fairly, although they continually throw away their 
money. “He staked and won, and must be paid,” others shouted. 

“Count your money—how much is it?” said the banker, who had 
hurriedly exchanged a few words with the confederates seated opposite— 
much is it ?” 

“In the first place, twenty-eight dollars in silver,” he said, calmly, 
while the bystanders laughed heartily, “then here in bank notes, two, 
three, four, yes, eight hundred dollars, and then er 

What more ?” 

“A small bill on Dollsmith Brothers, as good as silver, accepted and all 
—the money need only be fetched—for—three thousand.” 

“Three thousand!” the banker yelled, starting in dismay from his 
chair. “ Why that would make nearly four thousand dollars altogether ! 
Are you mad? Do you expect me to pay that ?” 

“Don’t 1?” the stranger asked in surprise; “would you not have 
taken it if I had lost?” 

‘““Of course he would—of course. Do you ask whether they would 
take it? Everything they can get, and a little more too,” shouted the 
voices round the table. ‘ He must pay !” 

“Gentlemen !” the banker protested, in the poor prospect of turning 
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their hearts—‘ gentlemen, this person staked every evening for the 
entire week 

“ And lost every time,” another interrupted him; “I have been 
present several times, and have heard so from others, and he never made 
the slightest objection.” 

‘‘ But that was only eight-and-twenty dollars.” 

‘ And if it had been so many thousand, all the same.” 

“ But do let me finish,” the banker shrieked, with aspen lips and furious 
glances ; “he only shook out twenty-eight dollars on the table and kept 
the paper back.” 

“Prove that I ever had a cent more than twenty-eight dollars in the 
bag,” the stranger exclaimed, contemptuously; “ you won’t get off by 
such excuses.” 

* Why did you not keep the bag as well, compaiiero?” laughed a 
Spaniand, who stood near. “ We always stick to everything that is 
staked.” 


“If he had lost again, no more than the confounded dollars would 
have come out of the bag,” the banker growled. 


Possible; but it can’t be proved,” the surrounding players laughed. 
“ You must pay up.” 

“ Hanged if I do,” the banker shouted, and struck the table with his 
fist; ‘* this is a new sort of robbery you are trying upon me; but you've 
come to the wrong customer—I won’t pay !”” 

“T’ve lost two hundred dollars to you in the last half hour,” a tall, 
gigantic Kentuckian shouted, as he elbowed his way to the table, “and was 
forced to pay up to the cent. If you refuse to pay that fellow, you must . 
fork over my money again.” 

“ And mine too!” a multitude of voices ejaculated. “ I’ve lost too— 
I too—ten dollars—fifty—five-and-twenty—a pound of gold—out with 
the money if he won’t pay.” 

Another banker from an adjoining table had in the mean while come 
up, and had whispered a few words to his comrade during the height of 
the tumult. The loser for a time refused, but at last yielded to his per- 
suasions, and took up the money to count it, while both carefully 
examined the notes and bill. There could be no objection raised against 
either, and with a heavy sigh the banker paid the money, which took all 
on his table, as well as several packets of gold-dust, which the stranger 
carefully cut open, examined, and then weighed at the bar. All was in 
order; and concealing the money in various pockets, he thrust what 
remained into the mysterious bag, and then quitted the room, after 
bowing his thanks to the surrounders, which were returned by a thun- 
dering hurrah and shouts of applause. 


At the upper end of the room, and at such an elevation that it could 
be seen by all the company, was the orchestra, filled with a variety of 
musicians, who made what the Americans termed “a jolly row.” They 
played dances and marches from French and German operas, Nigger 
melodies, and English ballads, whichever came first, and the purpose was 
much less amusement than a means to keep the visitors amused in the 
brilliantly-lighted rooms. If the people remained there any length of 
time, they would be seduced to play, however much they might be 
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indisposed at first; and the winnings always left an ample margin to 
cover the expenses of the band. The public, too, walked carelessly up 
and down while the music was playing, and only the backwoodsmen, 
who had stood long enough before the counter to “leave their shadows 
on the wall,” as a Yankee said, turned round and looked in silent admira- 
tion at the numerous brass instruments, and nudged one another, and 
laughed at the wonderful man, with the “ shining india-rubber trumpet.” 
The wind instruments suddenly ceased. Those nearest the centre fell 
back, and a young and very beautiful girl came forward, with a roll of 
music in one hand and a violin in the other. 

‘‘ There she is again—up there!” the nearest whispered to each other, 
and the eyes of hundreds were fixed on the charming apparition; even 
the tea was neglected at this moment, and only a long Yankee remained, 
with a full cup before him—it was the seventeenth that evening—with 
his elbows on the counter, and stared triumphantly in the pleasant face 
of the dame du comptoir, who found it very difficult not to laugh in his. 
face, and thus frighten away her best customer. The violin player now 
commenced an adagia solo, whose gentle, undulating sounds were, how- 
ever, utterly lost in the noise of the room.” ‘ Bs’t, bs’t!” was heard 
from the lips of those standing beneath the orchestra: but what did the 
gamblers care for music ? cards and dice kept their senses enchained and 
their ears closed, and loud curses were the sole reply, when any one was 
gently warned to be quiet “for the sake of the music.” 

The girl above, however, paid no attention to the noise, and played 
quietly on. The sound gradually found its way, gently, and still so power- 
fully, to the furthest limits of the room, and the musicians sat silently en- 
tranced, and listened with deep emotion to the wondrous harmony. She 
was a young girl of about seventeen years of age, certainly of a Southern 
race, with jet-black locks and eyes, but with pallid and yet exquisitely trans- 
parent features, which, in the excitement of the moment, flushed, and then 
recovered their pristine hue. How had the poor child come to this horrible 
abode of crime ?—what could have driven her to these wild inhospitable 
shores, where the thirst for gold trod under foot every noble feeling, all 
modesty and femininity—to play the part of a seductive syren in a gam- 
bling-house, and earn her pans: Be wretched bread, which she perchance 
moistened with her tears? Or was this young heart already infected by the 
ow ga atmosphere of the El Dorado? Her melancholy, innocent face 

lied any such suspicion, and yet the gentle, swelling strains of the 
instrument sounded like the heart-rending lamentation of a despairing 
and guilty bosom. 

“‘ D—d fine girl up there,” said one miner to the other, as they stood 
beneath the orchestra and looked up. “I'd give a few pounds if I could 
take her up to our winter-tent. By Jove, how the boys would stare, if I 
took back such a bread-eater with me!” 

‘She'd be an expensive luxury,” his companion replied; “she looks 
like a great lady, and isn’t for our sort.” 

**Gammon!” said the first, contemptuously. “Not for our sort! 
Why not? Ican buy anything with money. I should like to know 
where she hails from ?” 

“From the old country,” a third said, in a low voice, to the two miners; 


“but she’s not to be had: plenty have tried that game. That’s her 
father.” 
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“Where? The fellow with the shabby black coat and the long dark 
hair? That’s a Spaniard.” 

“ Yes, and as proud as if he were the king himself.” 

“But he plays high 

“ Both of them,” the American said, with a laugh; “the one up there, 
and the other below; but with this difference, that that girl is the bread- 
earner, and the old one loses the money every night before it’s earned, 
which she gets up there for seducing the ‘ greens’ to come in.” 

*«* And on what do they exist ?” 

«The Lord knows ; they do not live expensively at any rate, and I 
believe they have a room in the house somewhere under the roof.” 

« But a ir the deuce stuff is she playing ?” said the first speaker. 
“ She is certainly pretty, but is no hand with a fiddle: you couldn’t 
dance to that music.” 

“Well, she don’t play exactly for that purpose,” the other said; 
‘but who’s going to liquor ?” 

“Who's not going?” the first laughed; “drinking is always better 
than music.” 

Something now appeared to be taking place a little above the bar, and 
the spectators soon collected round a table where a lad of about thirteen 
was playing vingt-un with two “green mountain boys.” They looked 
like a couple of farmer’s sons from the hills, who had not yet seen much 
life in the world; but here, with the French cards, with which they 
were better acquainted than the Spanish, and a game which they had 
often seen in New York, or had, perhaps, themselves played, they fancied 
they could “find” their money without the trouble of going to the 
mountains and digging for it. The first five times they gained small 
sums, and one of them seemed to feel his conscience prick him for 
taking the money from such a child. 

“ Hang it,” he said, half aloud to his brother, ‘it’s really a shame for 
us two grown and sensible men to play with such a little greenhorn—let’s 
go somewhere else.” 

“ Nonsense ; I don’t see it,” saidthe other. “If the boy’s so stupid as 
to stand here and challenge others to play, we may as well pluck him as 
any one else; but what I’m so pleased at is, that he fancies he’s caught a 
couple of flats—we’ll show him the difference.” 

The lad never altered a feature while this conversation was being 
carried on, but he kept his lips closely compressed, and, had not the two 
Yankees been so busied in talking, they might have seen him exchange 
a couple of rapid glances with another lad, about his own age, who was 
standing near him, behind a large dice-box, The boy did not look in 
any way like a greenhorn. 

“ Well, my cherub, here’s a dollar on my card,” said the elder, as he 
took it up and looked at it, “and I buy.” 

“Ts that enough, sir?” 

Enough—well, yes—I'll pass !” 

* And you?” 

“Tl buy too.” 

“ A four: that will suit you.” 

No, confound it}! One more.” 

* Ts that enough ?” 


“‘ Three-and-twenty,” the younger brother exclaimed, pushing the 
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money over to the young gambler. The latter laughingly turned up his 
cards: they made fifteen. 

“pass too!” he said; and the other American, with a low curse, 
threw over the money, without showing his cards. But why had the 

oung scamp stood at fifteen? The game began again. The two 
Cuties to their surprise, lost continually, and became excited. They 
staked two dollars on a card, then three, and without their perceiving it, 
a number of spectators had collected round them, who regarded the 
plucking with all outward indications of pleasure. The two brothers, 
only more excited by this, staked higher and higher, without attending 
to many a kind word of warning: and one of them at last threw a whole 
handful of silver and several gold pieces—probably all his capital—upon 
his card for a last decisive stake. This time he must win—he had drawn 
one-and-twenty: his brother had two eagles on his card, and two kings 
in his hand—luck had turned. ‘The lad displayed his cards: he had an 
ace and a three: he could not stand on them. He bought a tenth card— 
fourteen again—he bought again a six—twenty. To buy again would 
have been madness, but his eye flew from one stake to the other, and his 
fingers played, as if in deep thought, with the pack. 

* T'll buy !” he suddenly cried, as if with a desperate determination, 
and the only card which could save him—the ace—came up, while he 
took up the money with a quiet smile. 

“Don’t give in, gentlemen—don't give in!” he exclaimed at the same 
time. ‘It will be your turn soon—luck’s everything—don’t despair— 
what’s your next stake?—let me see your next stake!” 

But the two green mountain boys had had enough for the present. 
They nudged one another and left the table, while others thronged 
forward to take their places. The next table did not appear to do such 
a flourishing trade, but, in truth, dollar after dollar was pocketed, though 
the stakes rarely amounted to more than a quarter-dollar. It was a dice- 
table—a piece of canvas, with five large letters, A. B. C. D. E., painted 
on it. Three dice lay on it, each of which bore the letters and a blank. 
The boy behind the table had a large box before him. Any one who 
wished to play staked his money on one or more letters, and then threw 
himself. Ifhis letter turned up, he received his, or even twice or thrice 
its value if fortune decreed that, for instance, he had backed D, and all 
three dice turned up D: on the other hand, the stake was lost if other 
letters came up. Next to this table was a roulette-board—then a pharo. 
Further on stood a gambler with three cards, which he moved back 
and forwards on a table, as an invitation to the astonished spectators to 
stake, who did not dare do it, or thought he was jesting with them, so 
extraordinarily simple the affair seemed to be. Right in front of the table 
a man was standing in a black coat, and watched the cards and their 
change of place very closely. Around him was collected a swarm of 
backwoodsmen and miners whispering together, while the banker moved 
the cards about in such a way that it was easy to follow each, and any 
one could say for a certainty where the ace, or the queen, or the ten— 
those were the three cards—lay. 

“Here, gentlemen, here!” he cried, at the same time holding the 
cards with their faces to the spectators, that there might be no mistake— 
“there’s the ace, which I’ll lay here, the ten comes there, and the queen 
in the middle ; see, now I change the cards; now the ace is here—there 
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—there—there—and so on ; pay attention: a man with good eyes has 
the best chance—now, where’s the ace ?” 

“Here!” said one of the miners, and pointed at the centre card, 
which the banker turned up for him—it was really the ace. 

“ Really, gentlemen, then I must mix them a little faster, else I shall 
not beat you,” the banker said, with a shrug of his shoulders. “ Here’s 
the ace now—there—there—and there,”’ at the same time moving the 
cards rather more quickly, but always slowly enough for each one to be 
easily followed. He then stopped again. 

“ Boys !” the man in the black coat now said, who stood in front, half 
turning to the miners, and in a low voice, “the fellow must be mad, or 
else he has picked up his money in the street. Here is an opportunity to 
earn something, and I won’t let it pass. I'll stake !” 

The player had, in the meanwhile, taken up the cards and shuffled 
them together, and after showing them once again to the crowd, he began 
moving them with somewhat greater rapidity. 

“ Here are ten dollars on the ace being there !” the black-coated man 
cried suddenly, and laid two pieces of gold on the card. 

“I’m very sorry, but I never bet under five-and-twenty dollars,” the 
banker said, calmly. 

“ Five-and-twenty—that’s a good deal; but, stop, don’t move the 
cards, I'll take you. Hang it,” he then whispered to the man standing 
next him, “I’m-sure that’s the right card, and I must win!’ 
ae I = it too ; I saw it,” the others said, gently; ‘the fellow must 

mad.” 

“ Stop, mind he don’t alter the cards,” the man in the black coat said 
eagerly; “‘here’s the money, twenty—one—two—three-and-twenty — 
halloh—no more—I really thought I had.” 

He felt all his pockets in vain, but three-and-twenty dollars were his 
entire capital, and he begged a bystander to lend him two dollars for a 
minute. 

“ Certainly ; with the greatest pleasure—money was never lent on such 
excellent security.” 

“Here are the twenty-five dollars—that’s the ace.” 

“Thank you, sir, for the stake; we'll soon see,” said the player. “I 
amet really confess that I don’t exactly know which is the card. So, this 
one ?” 

*¢ Yes, that one !” 

“Tt is the. ace, indeed,” the player said, stroking his chin in some 
confusion ; ‘“‘ here—it was twenty-five dollars, was it not ?” 

“ Five-and-twenty—there they lie.” 

“ Yes, it’s all right,” said the player, coolly ; “ can’t be helped—the 
next time, perhaps, you won’t guess it. Well, gentlemen, at it again. 
Here’s the ace, and now its there—there—there—there. Who'll stake?” 

“ T—I,” several voices exclaimed. 

* Not under twenty-five dollars.” 

* Here they seo-aliain are fifty more on the card!” shouted a third, 
while the man in the black coat repaid him the two dollars with the 
interest they had earned. “ That’s the ace, and I’ll wager my head, 
besides the fifty dollars, if you like to have it.” 

“ Thank you, thank you,” said the player, laughingly. “I shouldn’t 
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like to venture mine against it. Well, then, fifty on this card—no 
more.” 

“ No—turn it up—lI’d play this game all night long.” 

“ This card then ?” 

“ Yes—well ?” 

“Is the queen: you’ve made a mistake this time, sir,” said the man, 
with a most sweet and sympathising smile; “ and yet I moved the cards 


so slowly !” 


* Deuce take it!” the spectators said, in astonishment, for they had 
fancied anything rather than losing; ‘“ and the confounded ace is there !” 

“Better luck next time, sir!” the player said, with a benignant and cour- 
teous smile. ‘“ Here the cards go again—there’s the ace, and now, 
there and there—there—there—there—who'll bet, gentlemen? Pay 
attention: do you know now where the ace is? No one will believe it, but 
it is in this corner.” 

“‘ T knew it—and I too, by Jove!” several shouted. 

“ It’s unlucky you didn’t bet upon it, gentlemen. Pity that men will 
swear so easily to a thing, and yet hardly venture to back their opinion. 
Here the cards go again—going, going, going—here’s the ace, and now 
there, and there, and there, and there again—there, there, there—who 
bets ?” 

« [—I—here are my five-and-twenty—this card’s the ace—if it is not, 
the devil must be in your pay.” 

“* He’d be a dangerous companion, sir: fifty dollars then ? I’m afraid 
I shall lose my winnings again. This card then, you say ?” 

“ Yes, that card—the centre one !” several shouted. 

* T’m really very sorry, gentlemen,” sail the player, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, “ but I could have told you beforehand that’s the ten. 
The ace is here!” 

*‘ The devil!” the deceived men shouted, stamping their feet, while 
the others laughed, The man in the black coat had in the meanwhile 
retired from the table : he had not staked again—and afterwards returned 
his winnings to his confederate. 


It was now about ten o’clock, and the later it grew, and the more 
rapidly the shops were closed in the city, the more were the rooms filled 
with idlers, who had no other way of spending their evening except 
here. Hour after hour thus passed in the wild greedy striving for gold. 
What a world of passions was concentrated on this evening beneath one 
roof—triumph and despair, hatred and envy, greed and avarice—every 
breast a storm-beaten sea, heaving and falling with alternations of success 
—cheating carried on under the sanction of the law, false play and public 
robbery, waiting for the inexperienced strangers, who entered the cave of 
the Monster-God. And the livelong night this scene endures, till three 
or four in the morning at times—till the nipping morning breeze drives the 
exhausted gamblers home to their beds—to see the cards dealt in their 
dreams, and follow the chances of the game in feverish excitement. 

It was three o’clock; nearly all the bankers had packed up their money 
and carried it off, to sleep by its side with loaded revolvers, and 
their treasure. Nearly all the lights had gone out, the band had long 
ceased playing, and two bankers appeared to have remained seated at one 
table, only to seduce some one returning home, and plunder him of his 
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winnings elsewhere—a by no means uncommon ease. One of them was 
standing behind the table, the other had gone a little way up the room, 
to fetch something or other, when a Mexican, a little brown fellow, who 
had been standing for some time in the doorway, walked into the room, 
took his old torn serape from his shoulders, laid it on a bench, and then 
moved slowly up the room. The banker regarded him at first attentively; 
but the man did not look like one who had any money to part with, and 
what else brought the stranger there was of no consequence to him. The 
Mexican walked up the narrow passage which led to the table, and 
moved slightly on one side, as if desiring to pass. The banker at this 
moment turned his back to put on his cloak, and the Mexican, taking 
advantage of the opportunity, reached the table in a bound, seized the 
bag of gold, and rushed towards the door. 

“Thieves ! thieves!” the other banker shouted, who saw the move- 
ment from a distance, without being able to interfere, in consequence of 
the numerous tables and chairs in his way—“ thieves!” But the Mexican 
had almost reached the door, and once without in the dark and perfectly 
empty street, any pursuit would have been hopeless. At the po. samme 4 
the man behind the table quickly turned, and his first glance sought the 
money—it was gone! but he was also prevented from pursuit by the 
tables, and so without losing any further time in shouting or pursuing, 
he tore the revolver from his breast-pocket, aimed for a moment with 
perfect calmness at the flying Mexican, and pulled the trigger. He re- 
quired no second shot : almost with the crack of the pistol the heavy bag 
fell to the ground, and with a bound and yell the thief was out of the - 
house and in the street. : 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha!” the banker laughed, who had in the mean while 
jumped over the table, and picked up the bag; “the shot was just in 
time.” 

“Did you hit him, Bill?” cried the other. 

“ Don’t know, but I hope so; I had a fine mark.” 

“ We'll see if he bled.” 

Nonsense, what's the odds,” said the first, carelessly. ‘If he’s 
got it, they’re safe to find him in the street, when it’s light. Have you 
the keys, Jim 

“Yes, here; but it was infernal impudence of the scoundrel. He’s 
left his old serape.” 

“ Chuck it after him; and now come—every one tries in his own way, 
and if he had got off, he would have been in the right; as it was, it was 
only a sheer piece of folly.” 

And the gamblers, the last in the room, closed the door, and mounted 
slowly up to their bedroom, to take a few hours’ sleey from the morning, 
during which nothing could be gained, and then be prepared for fresh 
scenes of activity. 

Such, gentle reader, were the scenes of which I was a witness when 
fortune led me to San Francisco in the year of our Lord 1852. Have I 
done wrong in giving them their present title? But I have only pre- 
sented you with the lighter shades of the fearful picture ; were I dis- 
posed I could tell you more, ‘that would truly “harrow up your soul.” 
But for the present, enough. We may meet again—if not at Philippi— 
still in the Crockfords of the El Dorado! 
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A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
Br W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Book the first. 
VI. 


IN WHICH LETTICE ROUGHAM DISPLAYS A READY WIT. 


CiarE Farr ie had the highest opinion of Arthur Poynings. 
She did not love him, but she esteemed him for his many excel- 
lent qualities, and could not help admiring his manly — 
What her feelings might have been towards him, if she had 
known him earlier, when her affections were disengaged, we need 
not inquire. Perhaps, she herself might regret not having a heart 
to bestow upon a youth so deserving. Be this as it may, he was 
the first person she turned to in her trouble. It was rather hard to 
put his generosity to so severe a test as to call upon him to aid a 
rival; but Gage’s danger (it appeared to her) did not admit of hesi- 
tation. Scarcely, however, was the letter to Lucy gone, than Clare 
repented her bekdnn, and would have recalled it. What would 
Arthur think of her? He might be angry, but he would come. 
She knew the influence she had over him—but had she any right 
to exert it?—Yes, yes, she was bound to do everything she could 
to save Gage. So easily do we find excuses for our actions when 
love is the prompter. 

At last, Clare’s suspense was relieved by Lucy’s reply, which 
was brought her by Lettice Rougham. O, how cheered she was 
by the dear girl’s expressions of sympathy! Lucy was quite as 
anxious as herself about Gage — just as eager to serve him. 
Arthur, too, would obey her summons. QO, how kind, how 
generous in him to come! But she knew he would. 

Little Lettice Rougham, who had been watching her as she read 
the letter, and saw it contained some satisfactory intelligence, now 
threw ina word. But before we attend to her, let us see what 
Lettice was like. This then is her picture. Small in stature, 
plump as a partridge, rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, rising nineteen, 
—she was altogether a very merry, coquettish, engaging little 
creature. The exuberance of her person was carefully restrained by 
tightly-fitting bodice, crossed outside with pink ribbons ; her fair 
hair was taken back from her smooth forehead, and rolled under a 
very becoming little cap; and her scarlet grogram petticoat, with 
the chintz dress looped up above it, was luckily not long enough 


to hide the smallest feet and the neatest ankles to be seen at 
Monthermer Castle. 
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Little Lettice had just been adding an inch or two to her 
height, by standing on tiptoe, and trying to peep at the letter 
over her young lady’s shoulder ; but finding she could discover 
nothing in this way, and that she was not likely to gain much infor- 
mation by remaining silent, she began the discourse by inquiring 
whether Clare had any orders for her? 

“No, Lettice,” the other replied; but after a moment’s hesitation, 
she added, blushing slightly as she spoke, “I shall want you to 
accompany me to the Ivy Tower at nine o’clock this evening.” 

‘‘What, to see the moon rise, miss—or hear the nightingales 
sing? I don’t think they’ve begun yet. Won't it be very cold ? 
I declare it makes me quite shiver at the idea of a solitary walk at 
such an hour as that. And then somebody may be hidden in the 
ruins—and may rush out upon us, and frighten us—and we should 
be so far away from the house, that our screams couldn’t be 
heard.” 

‘** Don’t be afraid, Lettice. No harm will happen to us.” 

“1 don’t know that, miss. Strange things hove been seen in 
those old ruins. I’m not very fond of going there alone, even 
in the daytime ; and at night the owls make such a noise in the 
towers, and puff and whoop so angrily, and the jars scream so, as 
if they didn’t desire one’s company, and the bats wheel about so 
awsomely overhead, that they quite scare me; and—and—with 
your leave, miss, I should prefer supper in the servants’-hall. An 
evening stroll may be very well, if it’s to meet somebody.” 

‘* Well, Lettice, to satisfy you that I do not mean to go out 
merely to see the moon rise, or hear the nightingales sing ; and to 
prove that we shall have some company among the ruins besides 
the owls and bats, I will tell you that I do expect to meet somebody 
there—a young gentleman.” 

‘“‘Law, miss, you don’t say so! You so very particular, meet 
a young gentleman in the ruins! Everybody calls me a silly girl 
and if I were to do such a thing, it wouldn't be wapiiiig ih 
you !—I should never have expected it.” 

‘I don’t wonder you disapprove of the step, Lettice ; and, in- 
deed, I can scarcely reconcile it to my own notions of propriety. 
But it is necessary I should see Mr. Arthur Poynings alone, and 
unobserved, before he enters the house.” 

“Js Mr. Arthur the gentleman you expect to meet, miss ? If 
I'd known that, I wouldn’t have said a word against it—not 
I! I’m quite ready to go. Never mind the moon, or the 
owls, or the bats. i don’t care, if it should be as dark as pitch. 


Bless me! how things do come round, to be sure. They say 
it’s not easy to whistle a lost lover back again, but you seem to 
have found out the way, miss ; and very lad Iam of it. You'll 
excuse me—I’m free-spoken, like my father—and I may say now, 
that I always thought you very cruel to Mr. Arthur. I couldn’t 
have been so hard-hearted to so nice a young gentleman.” 

“You would have acted precisely as I have done, if your affece 
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tions had been engaged, Lettice. But I must set you right as to 
the cause of Mr. Arthur’s visit. He comes here at my request, it 
' is true, but his errand does not relate to me at all, as you will 
learn, for you will be present at our interview.” 

“Q, don’t be afraid of me, miss! I shall shut my eyes, and 
stop my ears, all the time you’re together, I can promise you.” 

“T beg you will do no such thing, Lettice. I have nothing 
to conceal from you, and I dare say your assistance will be 
required in my project, should it be carried out. You're dying 
to know what it is I perceive, but your curiosity cannot be in- 
dulged till the proper time. And now, Lettice, a word of advice, 
_ in return for your disapproval of my behaviour to Mr. Arthur 
Poynings. As you well know, I love another, and therefore I could 
not encourage Mr. Arthur’s suit. But-are you not similarly cir- 
cumstanced, let me ask, Lettice? Is not the son of an honest 
yeoman in love with you? Have you not plighted your troth 
to Joyce Wilford?” 

Lettice made no reply, but hung down her head. 

“ You do not contradict me, and therefore admit that I am 
right. Then how can you allow other young men to pay you 
attention? Such levity is highly improper, and very unfair to 
Joyce; and if he hears of it, he is certain to resent it. If you 
lose him you will be very sorry; but no one will be sorry for 
you, Lettice, for they will say you were rightly served.” 

“T don’t care what folks say of me, miss,” Lettice replied, 
pouting; ‘and if Joyce chooses to turn his back on me, he is 
quite welcome. I shan’t break my heart about him, I can tell him. 
I don’t like to be rude to young men, and if they’re polite to me, 
I'm civil to them—that’s my way.” 

*“‘ And a very silly way it is, and extremely reprehensible. You 
are sadly too fond of flattery and admiration, Lettice.” 

“ Why, if men will pay one compliments, miss, what is one to 
do? Looking cross won’t check ’em; besides, I can’t look cross 
sae the life of me, if anybody compliments me, and says I’m good- 
ooking.” 

«But you can help trying to attract attention, you giddy 
creature !” 

“T don’t try to attract it, miss; it comes naturally. Men 
show me attention whether I like it or not. There’s Mr. Bellairs, 
he’s always teasing me with his nonsense, though I do my best to 
keep him at a distance,—and that grinning Frenchman, Mounseer 
Shassymouse, who tells me I’m so jolly and so bell,—I’m sure I 
don’t encourage him, for I can’t abide him. Then there’s the two 
fine gentlemen from Lunnon—the two valets, I mean—Mr. Tibbits 
and Mr. Trickett,—I must say they’re the forrardest of all, 
though I can’t but allow they’re the best-looking and genteelest, 
and I shouldn’t object to their company, if they weren’t quite 
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so familiar. Would you believe it, miss, it was only yesterda 
that Mr. Trickett squeezed my hand, and the night before Mr. 
Tibbits tried to kiss me!—He did indeed, miss. These two im- 
“were fellows are just as troublesome to me as Sir Randal is to you. 

told ’em I was engaged to an honest young man, and couldn’t 
listen to any one else; and would you believe it, they burst out 
laughing, and said that didn’t signify in the least, they’d soon 
get rid of young Clodpole—though I don’t think they’d find 
it such easy work as they fancy, for Joyce is a broad-shouldered 
fellow, and knows how to use his fists—and as to me, I might 
have whichever of ’em I pleased for a husband, and when I got 
to Lunnon I should ride in a gilt coach like a grand lady.” 

“Don’t let your head be turned by any such nonsense, Lettice. 
These two valets are rakes and gamblers like their masters, and 
_ dangerous and designing. You cannot be too careful with 

em.” 

‘I’m sure of it, miss. I didn’t believe what they said at the 
time, and it proved to be all stuff, for Mr. Tibbits whispered in m 
ear that Mr. Trickett was married already, and soon afterwar 
Mr. Trickett told me the same thing of Mr. Tibbits; so as you say, 
miss, they’re a couple of arrant deceivers.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by a tap at the door. 
Without waiting for permission to enter, the person who knocked 
opened it, and came in. It was Chassemouche. Advancing a 
few paces towards Clare, and making an obsequious congee at each 
step, the French valet held out with the points of his fingers a 
little note, enclosed in an envelope of satin paper, with a broad 
silver border, and highly iienl. 

“Encore un billet pour mademoiselle,” he said, throwing him- 
self into a pose like a dancing-master, “ de la part de Sir Randal 
de Meschines.” 

“This is intolerable,” Clare exclaimed, her cheek flushing with 
indignation, and her eyes lighting up. ‘‘ How dare you present 
yourself again to me, sirrah? I have already told you I will re- 
ceive no communication whatever from Sir Randal. If he is a 
SS he will desist from annoying me in this way. Take 

ack the note to him. I will not touch it.” 

“T have convey your pleasure to Sir Randal, mademoiselle— 
once, twice, tree time—but he no mind. He love you, mademoi- 
selle—si furieusement—he not listen to reason. II est ensorcelé 
jusqu’a la folie. Ma foi! he draw his sword just now, and st 
its point at my poitrine, he swear a grand juron to run me throug 


de gizzard, unless I take dis billet to you, and bring him back 
une réponse favorable.” 

“Say to him I have none,” Clare cried. “If I am further 
— in this way, I shall appeal for protection to Mr. Mon- 
thermer.” 


But Chassemouche grinned, and stood his ground. 
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“Pardon me, mademoiselle, si je suis plus éclairé que vous sur 
les desseins de mon maitre. He has resign his pretensions to you 
in favour of his particular friend Sir Randal.” 

“What does he say, miss?” Lettice inquired. “Does the 
wicked wretch mean to insinuate that Squire Gage has given you 
up?” 

ad ly what you say, coquine,” Chassemouche replied, grin- 
—~ “A Mon wow ei from de field, and leave it open to Sir 

a 

“Don’t believe the vile monster, miss,” Lettice said. “ It’s 
false! Squire Gage couldn’t be capable of such conduct.” 

“Tf will condescend to’ peruse dis billet she will 
have proof dat I assert de naked truth,” Chassemouche rejoined. 

Clare looked for a moment irresolute, but quickly overcomin 
the feeling of curiosity, she said—‘‘ No, I will not be tempted. 
Take back the letter. I do not desire to know its contents.” 

“Eh bien !” the French valet exclaimed, shrugging his shoulders, 
“IT must perforce return, and leave my mission inachevé. If 
Sir Randal fulfil his threat, and kill me, I claim one tear of pity 
for my sad fate from les beaux yeux de mademoiselle. You laugh, 
friponne,” he added, shaking his hand at Lettice, ‘‘ but you know 
not what a man will do when under de influence of de grande 
passion. You almost drive me mad, yourself, wid your bewitching 
caprices. Adieu, mademoiselle !” with a profound obeisance to 
Clare ; ‘I depose my respectful homage at your foot. If you hear 
of my sudden decease, you will know at whose door to lay it.” 

“O gemini, miss!” Lettice interposed, “if you think Sir 
Randal really will kill him, you had better not let him go. I 
don’t care a pin for Mounseer Shassymouse, but I shouldn’t wish 
him to be spitted like a calf. Wouldn’t you like just to look 
at the letter, and see what it says about P wa Mn e? There 
may be something in it to set your mind at rest. You can tear 
it up, you know, when you've read it, as you did the first note.” 

Chassemouche, thinking his chance not quite over, still lingered, 
and now interposed a remark. 

‘Perhaps mademoiselle will permit me to recite de contents of 
de billet. i know dem by heart—since I hear it read to my master.” 

‘* Impossible !” Clare indignantly exclaimed. “ If aware of the 
sa of that letter, Mr. Monthermer would never sanction its 

elivery tome. You are asserting more than you have any war- 
rant for, sirrah; and when your master learns—as he shall leam— 
how you have dared to traduce him to me, you will have reason 
to your impertinence.” 

“T have no fears on that score, mademoiselle,” the Frenchman 
replied, apparently unmoved by the threat. ‘‘ Mon maitre et le 
Sieur Freke hear de billet oni, and dey both approve it—and 
Mr. Monthermer bid me give it into your own hands. I hesitate 
to obey—when Sir Randal menace my life, as I before narrate. 
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Sapristi! how de two oder gentlemen laugh. Dey tink it a bonne 
plaisanterie—but I find it no joke.” ; 

‘**More shame for ’em for laughing,” Lettice cried. “‘ Do let 
him tell us what's inside the note, miss.” 

Clare was too much agitated to speak at the moment, and 
Chassemouche did not wait for her permission, but went on. 

“ Sir Randal profess de most violent regard for you, mademoi- 
selle,” hesaid. ‘‘ Dat you comprehend; but you not comprehend 
Vexcessif ardeur de sa devotion—unless you read his letter. Mais, 
n’en parlons plus. He implore you to grant him an interview dis 
evening.” 

“ Bless me, miss, how strange !” Lettice exclaimed. 

“Sir Randal next take leave to fix de hour and de place of 
rendezvous, mademoiselle.” 

** Well, tell us what he:says without more ado?” the ampatient 
handmaiden cried. 

“Doucement, coquine. If you will accompany your jeune 
maitresse, I will be dere too. De place, mademoiselle, is de ‘petit 
jardin near de ruins of de old chiteau—de Ivy Tower, mon maitre 
tell Sir Randal to call it—de hour is nine o'clock precise. You 
not forget dat, pretty Mistress Lettice, and come wid your young 
lady. You shall find me, and I will tell you something you like 
to hear.” 

‘*My stars, miss! was there ever anything so strange ?” Let- 
tice almost screamed. ‘“ What shall we do ?” 

Clare imposed silence by a look. 

“T tell Sir Randal you come, mademoiselle,” Chassemouche 
said, bowing and backing hastily towards the door. “ Au revoir, 
pretty Mistress Lettice! I expect you.” 

“O no!—you're not to expect either of us. Stop a minute !” 

But before she could prevent him, the Frenchman was gone. 

“ Mercy on us, miss!” Lettice exclaimed, running back ‘to her 
young lady, as Chassemouche disappeared. “ Here’s a pretty 
business ! Only think this troublesome Sir Randal should fix 
the exact spot and the exact hour that you have appointed with 
Mr. Arthur.” 

‘It cannot be accidental,” Clare remarked. ‘‘ He must ‘have 
learnt my intention, in some way or other—but how?” 

“‘ Yes, miss, that’s just it. How-can he have discovered what 
you meant todo? Even J didn’t know it.” 

‘“‘ Nor any one else that I am aware of, except Mr. Arthur and 
his sister. Can my letter to Lucy, or hers to.me, have been 
tampered with? I thought the messenger trusty.” 

. “ NedClinch! he’s trusty enough for a groom, but I’m afraid a» 
guinea might tempt him. Most likely the letters have been 
opened.” 


‘‘ But if such should unluckily be the case, my object would be 
defeated,” Clare cried. 


“We can’t be quite sure, ‘miss, but it’s better to be prepared 
for the worst and think so. I'd try and get it out of Ned, but he’d 
be cunning enough to keep his own counsel. What do you ‘pro- 
pose to do? Mr. Arthur, I suppose, is sure to come ?” 

“Quite sure, Lettice. And Isee no means of informing him of . 
the difficulty in which I am placed.” 

“ Tt’s very perplexing indeed. I wish I could think of a plan 
—but I’m quite at my wits’ end. Stay, miss—I have it—shall I 
goin your place?” 

“ But are you not afraid to do so, Lettice?’ Clare observed, 
evidently much relieved by the suggestion. 

‘“ Not a bit, miss. You can be = i what to'say to Mr. Arthur, 
and I shan’t mind Sir Randal in the least. It'll be good fun to 
laugh at him. He won’t find out who it is just at first in the 
dark. You must lend me your manteau and hat, and though I’m 
not quite so tall as you, I dare say if I walk on the points of my 
feet in this way, Sir Randal won’t notice the difference.” 

“Tf you can only warn Mr. Arthur of Sir Randal’s proximity 
before the latter can surprise him, it will be sufficient, Lettice, and 
may prevent a quarrel between the two gentlemen. I shall never 
forgive myself if Arthur should suffer on my account. But you 
must not go alone. I will be within call.” 

“Why can’t you put on my red camlet cloak, miss, and draw the 
hood over your face, and then you may pass very well for me, and 
may find an opportunity of speaking to Mr. Arthur, while I en- 
gage the other’s attention.” 

“*You are very adroit I must say, Lettice, and seem to have 
quite a talent for an affair of this kind. But:you must now leave 
me. I must try to collect my scattered thoughts, and consider 
what is best to be done under the circumstances. I think I shall 
adopt your plan, though it is not altogether to my taste. Come 
to me by-and-by.” 

‘Don’t hesitate, miss. It will be turning the tables nicely on 
Sir Randal. For my part, I’m so eager for the frolic that I wish 
it only wanted a quarter to nine, and we were on our way to the 
Ivy Tower—you in my camlet cloak, and I in your silk manteau.” 

And she quitted the room, leaving Clare to her meditations. 


Vil. 
WHENCE MR, FAIRLIE OBTAINED INTELLIGENCE, AND HOW HE PAID FOR IT. 


InsTEAD of at once returning, as might naturally have been ex- 
pected, to the young baronet, whose emissary he professed to be, 
Monsieur Chassemouche, on quitting Clare’s presence, betook him- 
self to a room on the ground-floor which Mr. Fairlie claimed as his 
own, and in which he usually transacted business. Tapping against 
the door, the Frenchman, in this instance, did pause, and it 
was not until he had knocked twice that he was admitted. It 
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then appeared that the steward was just dismissing Ned Clinch, 
the groom. The latter was grinning and thrusting a coin into his 
waistcoat-pocket, which the quick eyes of the Frenchman detected 
as a piece of gold; and as Ned passed out he bestowed a knowing 
wink upon his fellow-servant, and probable accomplice. 

As soon as they were alone, Mr. Fairlie, who was seated at a 
table with writing materials before him, and with one of those bi 
account-books, which were Gage’s especial aver$ion, close at hand, 
proceeded to set Chassemouche’s tongue at a and having 
done so, speedily learnt all that the Frenchman had to impart 
concerning his recent interview with Clare. Mr. Fairlie seemed 
vexed that his daughter could not be prevailed upon to open the 
billet, which Chassemouche laid upon the table beside him, and 
which he presently took up and placed in a drawer; but he 
complimented the upon his address in contriving to 
make her aware of its contents, which he said would do just as 
well as if she had read the letter. This recital over, Mr. Fairlie 
seemed to be occupied a few minutes in reflection, during which 
he kept turning the key in the lock of the drawer, heedless that 
his movements were keenly watched by Chassemouche. At last, 
as with an effort, he took out a guinea from a small wooden bowl, 
half full of such glittering coin, carefully locked the drawer, and 
gave the money to the Frenchman, who received it with his usual 
obsequious bow. 

“* Secret service costs one a good deal, Chassemouche,” he re- 
marked. ‘This is the third guinea I’ve parted with on that 
account to-day. I’ve just paid Ned Clinch for bringing me the 
letter he received from in answer to my daughter's 
communication, which he laid before me in like manner previously 
to setting out on his errand. Two letters, two guineas, Chasse- 
mouche. The fellow will get rich, if he goes on at this rate. 
It will be your own fault, if you don’t get rich in the same 
way. I’m always ready to pay for intelligence—in proportion to 
its value, Chassemouche. T like to know what is going on in 
every part of the house—what is said, as well as done, by the 
servants, where they go, and whom they see. There are fine doings 
just. now in the butler’s pantry. Pudsey and Bellairs, I hear, 
have lost a great deal of money at gleek and other games to 
Sir Randal’s valet, Trickett. Mr. Freke’s servant, Tibbits, is also, 
I’m told, a considerable winner. You play a little yourself, I 
know—nay, no excuses, I’m not going to take you to taskk—I wish 
to put you on your guard against that rascal Trickett,—a regular 
sharper, who will never rest till he has fleeced Pudsey and Bellairs 
of every farthing they possess.” 

‘“*Ma foi, monsieur,’ Chassemouche replied, with a grin, “ dat 
is done already. Deir pockets were quite cleaned out last night. 
Corbleu! dey both owe money to Trickett, and dey give him tie 


paroles d’honneur to pay him dis evening. Poor Pussey lose a 
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great deal—more den I like to mention, monsieur,—and it puzzle 
me to tink how he shall get out of de scrape—ha! ha! Bellairs 
want to borrow money from me—but I not lend him one sou. He 
may go hang—le maudit chien—for vat I care—ha! ha!” 

“ Just as 1 could wish,” Fairlie muttered—* then they are sure 
to apply to me. Now go to Sir Randal, and tell him you have 
succeeded this time.” 

‘*¢ Mais, monsieur—I fear he not credit me.” 

** Yes—yes—he will. The coxcomb will believe anything that 
flatters his vanity. DoasI bid you. Tell him the young lady 
received his note, and though she didn’t say so, she uelad consent. 
That will be sufficient for him. Such good tidings ought to be 
worth another guinea to you.” 

** Assez, monsieur—lI swear to him she will come.” 

‘** About it at once, then,” Fairlie cried. 

The Frenchman had not been gone many minutes when his 
place was supplied by Mr. Bellairs. The — smirking valet 
wore rather a hang-dog look. Mr. Fairlie perfectly understood the 
cause of his trouble, but choosing to feign ignorance, he inquired 
whether anything was amiss ? ; 

“Why yes, sir,” Mr. Bellairs replied—‘‘I am a little incon- 
venienced, that’s the truth of it. ee a debt of honour, which 
must be paid to-day, and I don’t know how to meet it, unless 
you will be so very obleeging as to advance me a quarter’s wages.” 

*“* Why, you’ve been gambling, rascal !” 

‘‘ ve only followed my master’s example, sir. The gentlemen 
are always at play up-stairs, and there’s something so enticing in 
the rattling of a 5 as. or the dealing of a pack of cards, that 
I’m sure to sit down to a game if there’s a place at table.” 

‘“* And equally sure to lose when you have sat down, I fancy, 
Bellairs,—especially if Mr. Trickett should happen to be your 
adversary. Ten, that’s your own affair. I’m not going to point 
out to you the folly of your conduct. I’m not a moralist, Bellairs.” 

*“*T should think not,” the valet mentally ejaculated. 

** By-the-way, Bellairs,” Mr. Fairlie pursued, “‘ you are a great 
deal about your master, and very much in his confidence. He 
may sometimes make remarks about me which it is desirable 
I know.” 


**O yes, sir,” the valet replied, at once taking the hint. ‘‘ He 
often talks to me about you.” 

‘* Well, what does he say, Bellairs ?—what does he say ?” 

‘* Excuse me—but I’ve a very bad memory, sir.” 

“You want it refreshing—eh ?” 

‘“* Why yes, sir; I should like to know whether I am to have the 
quarter’s wages ?” 

‘You shall have them provided I am sure you will earn them. 
Hark ye, Bellairs—there’s no use in beating about the bush when 
we can come to the point. You may be useful to me in bringing 
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me early intelligence about your master—as to his plans and move- 
ments—what he says and what he does——” 

“In a word, to betray him, sir. I can’t do it,” Bellairs’said, 
placing his hand upon his heart—‘ TI can’t, upon my honour.” 

“ Pshaw, fellow! this affectation won’t pass with me. You want 
to be bought. Well, make yourself useful, and you shall have no 
reason to complain. You can play the spy as well as another, 
I suppose ?” 

““T should hope I can, sir, but I object to the appellation. It’s 
a low term, and not in use now-a-days amongst gentlemen.” 

“‘T perceive we understand each other, Bellairs, and so you 
shall have the sum you require. Forty pounds a year—that’s ten 
pounds the quarter,” Fairlie said, taking money from the drawer, 
and opening a small book in which he entered the amount, 
he handed it to the valet, bidding him write a receipt. 

This done, and while pocketing the money, Bellairs observed: 

“@ 18 you don’t trust that Frenchman, sir—a double-dealing 
scoundrel who will be certain to betray you.” 

“T’ve no great opinion of him, Bellairs, and if I catch him 
tripping, I shall pack him off. Keep an eye upon him. I rely 
on your discretion.” 

Fust at this moment another tap was heard at the door, and Mr. 
Pudsey came in. The butler stared at the valet, and the valet 
stared at the butler, but neither spoke. At a sign from Mr. 
Fairlie, Bellairs withdrew, but he remained outside, with his ear 
to the keyhole. 

** Soh, Pudsey, you are come on the same errand as Bellairs— 
eh?” Mr. Fairlie began. “ You have been gaming like him, and 
lost your money, eh? I read an answer in your face. How 
much do you want ?” 

“ Really, sir, I didn’t expect you to oblige me so readily-———” 

“J haven’t said I would oblige you, aloe. I make no pro- 
mises. But I again ask you how much you require?” 

“ Why, sir, since it must out, I ree be glad of fifty pounds.” 

“T dare saw you would, Pudsey; but you won't get 1t from me. 
I admire your assurance in preferring such a request. It does you 
infinite credit—ha! ha! Why, Bellairs was content with ten.” 

“That may be, sir, but my losses have been greater than_his. 
Besides, I stand on wholly different ground from Bellairs, and am 
able to make better terms. You pay him for intelligence—you must 
pay me to be silent.” 

“Pay you to be silent! What do you mean?” Fairlie de- 
manded, knitting his brows. 

“ T mean this, sir—that I want money, and must have it. You 
will make a better bargain with me than you would have done, if 
I hadn’t been in this strait, and may therefore congratulate your- 
self upon the smallness of my demand. It was my intention to ask 
—ay, and to have—as many hundreds, as I now require pounds.” 
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“Having explained why you so modestly limit your demand, 
Pudsey, you will next, perhaps, have the goodness to inform me 
how it is you venture to make any demand at all ?” 

*‘ Readily, sir. A pocket-book was dropped in the dining-room 

esterday. I _ it up, and on inspection discovered it to 

long to Sir Randal de Meschines, as his name is written in it. 
It contains nothing of importance—nothing valuable, I mean— 
except certain entries of sums of money won at play from my 
master. ‘These sums are divided among three parties: one share 
being allotted to the young baronet. himself—another to Mr. Freke 
—and the third to you.” 

“ Zounds!” ejaculated Fairlie, unable to repress his anger. 

“That these memoranda refer to you,” in pursued, “is 
confirmed by two notes from Mr. Freke, enclosed in the pocket- 
book, in which your name is alluded to, in no very complimentary 
terms, as their partner.” 

“T believe you are lying, Pudsey. I dare you to produce that 
pocket-book.” 

“Nothing more easy, sir; and depend upon it, if we cannot 
come to a right ‘understanding, which for your own sake is most 
desirable, it shall be laid before my master.” 

“ And you want to borrow fifty pounds from me?” 

“ No, sir, I require that.sum; but I have no intention of return- 
ing it.” 

‘ It must be a loan on my part, unless you deliver up the pocket- 
book. I will lend you the money, and you shall sign a memoran- 
dum, which I will give up to you when you bring me the book 
and the letters.” 

“Tam quite content with that arrangement, sir. You may trust 
to my honour to deliver them to you.” 

“ Rather a poor security, I fear, Pudsey. Nevertheless, I will 
trust you.” 

“Because you can’t help yourself,” the cunning butler thought, 
as the other drew up the memorandum. 

It did not take Mr. Fairlie long to write it. out, after which 
Pudsey signed the paper without troubling himself to read it, and 
then received the money, which he took care to count. 

“ All right, sir,” he observed, after going through this agreeable 
ceremonial; ‘ you may depend upon it Vil deal with you on the 
square. To-morrow your mind shall be made easy as to the pocket- 
book: and its contents.” 

‘‘ Before then, I trust,” Mr. Fairlie cried,.as the butler took his 
departure. ‘ An hour shall not elapse before I have them in m 
—- By Heaven! I should Tike to hang the villam. I’ 

ave his boxes instantly searched.” 

While he was ondiehe whom he should employ for this- pur- 
pose, Mr. Bellairs suddenly stood before him. 


“ Behold the man you want!” the valet said, with. his customary 
confidence. 
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Fairlie regarded him inquiringly. 

“TI have overheard what has just passed between you and Pudsey, 
sir,” Bellairs continued, “ and I can assist you. I know where he 
has hidden this pocket-book, and will bring it to you.” 

**Do so, and you shall not find me ungrateful.” 

“‘ Better reduce your gratitude to figures, sir. You must give 
me as much as you have just given Pudsey.” 

“ Acreed.” 

“Tn ten minutes you shall have what you require. I watched 
Pudsey go down stairs—the rogue was laughing to himself—lI’ll 
steal up to his room at once.” 

“Take care to bring both the letters.” 

“‘ Never fear, sir; til leave nothing behind. I wish I’d asked 
a hundred. He would have given it just as readily as fifty,” the 
valet muttered to himself as he left the room. 

“ How excessively incautious in Sir Randal to make those 
entries, and to preserve Mr. Freke’s letters!” Fairlie muttered, as 
he was left alone. ‘I shall lose a hundred pounds, but I shall get 
rid of these damnatory proofs, and Pudsey will then be fifty pounds 
in my debt, and consequently in my power.” 

Mr. Fairlie was not long left to fis ruminations, whatever they 
might be. Voices and loud laughter resounding in the passage 
informed him that some persons were approaching his retreat, and 
presently afterwards the door opened, and Gage entered, accom- 
— by Beau Freke, Sir Randal, Lord Melton, and Brice 

unbury. The whole party seemed in high spirits, and did not 
cease laughing as they took possession of the room, throwing 
themselves into lounging attitudes, wherever they could find a 
seat—some on chairs, and the others on the edge of the steward’s 
table. Amongst the latter were Gage and the young baronet. 

“Well, Fairlie,” Sir Randal began, patting his shapely leg, 
encased in a silken stocking to the finest web, embroidered with 
ers clocks, “I have come to tell you I shall win my wager. 

ou betted me a hundred pounds, and Monthermer did the same, 
that _ daughter never would consent to meet me.” 

“ We betted that she would not meet you at the Ivy Tower at 
‘nine o'clock this evening. Pray be particular, Sir Randal.” 

“Yes, that was our bet, and I think it pretty safe, Fairlie, eh?” 
Gage remarked, laughing. ‘It was made at your suggestion, for 
I should never have thought of such a strange proposal, which I 
look upon as an affront to the young lady. owever, if it is so, 
you are bound to resent it, not I, Fairlie.’ 

“T look upon the affair as a mere jest—a jest at my own ex- 

nse, perhaps—but still I can afford to laugh at it; and, therefore, 

see nothing to resent,” Fairlie replied. “ Sir Randal offered to 
lay me a hundred pounds that my daughter would meet him, 
leaving it to me to fix the time and the place of rendezvous. 
I took the bet—naming the most unlikely spot, and the most 
unlikely hour—and I shall win his money.” 
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“ And so shall I,” Gage cried. “ Notwithstanding what he 
affirms, I would make it a thousand she don’t come.” 

“Done!” Sir Randal exclaimed. “A thousand be it. I only 
wish you would say ten. Are you disposed to increase your bet to 
the same amount, Fairlie ?” 

“T should feel perfect security in doing so, Sir Randal,” the 
other replied, “ but I do not wish to gain so large a sum of money 
in such a way. I will rest content with the hundred.” 

“ We must all be present. We must see fair play,” Beau Freke 
cried. 

“You must keep out of sight, then,” Sir Randal rejoined. 
*T will allow no interference.” 

“T won't answer for myself if she does come!” Gage exclaimed ; 
“but that is wholly impossible.” 

“Not quite so impossible as you fancy,” the young baronet 
rejoined. “ When you are satisfied that it 7s the young lady—as 
you shall be—I call upon you as men of honour to withdraw.” 

“O yes, we'll retire,” all the young men replied, laughing, 
except Gage. 

“And we'll take Monthermer along with us,” Beau Freke said. 
“ Your interview shan’t be interrupted.” 

‘“’Sdeath! if I thought there would be an interview I'd spoil 
it,” Gage cried. 

‘Poh! poh! let things take their course,” Beau Freke whis- 

red. “If she meets Ties it will cure your silly passion for 
he. If not, you will win a thousand pounds. Either way you 
are benefited.” 

Gage was not quite convinced by this reasoning, but he suffered 
himself to be tranquillised by it. 

Just then the door suddenly burst open, and Bellairs rushed 
in with a small packet in his hand, exclaiming—“ I’ve got it! 
here it is, sir!” 

Aghast at the sight of the assemblage, he let the packet fall, and 
would have beaten a hasty retreat, had not Gage commanded him 
to stay. 

“ What have you dropped there, sirrah ?” the young gentleman 
demanded. “ Give it to me.” 

‘I beg pardon, sir,” the valet replied, tremblingly handing him 
the packet. ‘I didn’t know Mr. Fairlie was engaged, or I wouldn’t 
have intruded in this way.” 

“Your master will excuse you, I am persuaded, when he learns 
that you have come on urgent business,” Mr. Fairlie remarked, 
not at all disconcerted. ‘‘ Here, take this money,” he added, giving 
him a bank-note, ‘“ to the person who is waiting for it, and bring 
me a receipt.” And as the valet joyfully retired, he observed 


with admirable self-possession to Monthermer—‘“ I don’t think you 
need open that packet, sir. It won’t interest you much. It con- 
sists id of a heap of old bills which have been accidentally 
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‘Why didn’t you tell me so at first, Fairlie, and then I would 
never have pea it?” Gage cried, tossing the packet to him 
in — disgust. ‘*Bills! faugh! nothing disgusts me so much 

as a bill.” 

“I’m quite of your opinion, Monthermer,” Brice Bunbury ex- 
claimed. ‘Nothing is so intolerably annoying as a bill. By 
Jove! I can’t bear the sight of one.” 

“ Then you shan’t be further troubled by these,” Fairlie observed, 
locking up the packet. 

“Hark! the dinner-bell, gentlemen,” Gage exclaimed ;; “I 
hope your appetites will not fail you.” 

“ Most assuredly mine will not, for I never felt in better cue,” 
Brice replied. “I shall do. justice to all the good things, and 
not flinch from the burgundy. By Jove! that clos-de-vougeot is 
magnificent, Monthermer.” 

“ Enchanted you like it. Allons, messieurs,” Gage said, leading 
the way. 

Reon Freke and Sir Randal lingered for a moment behind the 
others. 

We've had a narrow escape. What do you think that packet 
contained, Sir Randal?” Fairlie remarked. 

“I guess—my lost pocket-book. I at once suspected the truth, 
and was terribly afraid lest Monthermer should open it... Burn it, 
Fairlie. I shall be more careful in future what pon down—and 
what letters I keep.” 

“ Ay, you were highly imprudent, as I told you, to keep mine, 
and I’m very angry with you for doing so,” Beau Freke fa 
*“‘ However, we’ve no time to talk now. The: grand coup will be 
made this evening, Fairlie. We shall ply him with wine as much 
as we can.” 

“He wants little persuasion to drink,” the steward replied; 
“and I have told the butler to put out some of his favourite 
claret. It will fire his veins.” 

“We shall. have no difficulty then,” Sir Randal remarked. 
‘“‘Egad! Fairlie, I must say this is a clever contrivance of yours to 
get rid of young Poynings, who, if he had obtained admittance to 
the house, might have given us trouble. We shall now be able 
to fasten a quarrel upon him before he has an opportunity of 
explanation.” 

“ An admirable device, o’ my conscience,” Beau. Freke said; 
“ but all Fairlie’s schemes are admirable. But we must go.. Do 
you not dine with us; Fairlie ?” 

‘‘No; these late dinners do not suit me,” the steward replied. 
= keep a clear head. I will join you before you 
to y.” 

ereupon the two gentlemen withdrew, and. the steward was 
once more left alone. 
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THE RESOURCES OF THE ANATOLIAN SHORES OF 
THE BLACK SEA. 


Next to the almost criminal incompetency which has been dis- 
played in effecting the transport of clothing, food, materials for 
shelter and fire, and of ammunition from the port of Balaklava to 
the camp, the most astounding instance of neglect of available 
resources — itself in the indifference hitherto paid to the 
produce of the shores of Asia Minor, within twelve hours’ sail, for 
steam transports, from Balaklava. Here coal is met with ; wood 
for construction and firewood exist in inexhaustible stores; here 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle wander unsought; here fowls, 
geese, and turkeys, the latter at a shilling a head, are taken in some 
venturesome bark by a greedy Greek to be sold at Balaklava for 
15s. to 20s. each. Here vegetables and fruits of all kinds, so essen- 
tial to the health and well-being of soldier and sailor, are to be 
obtained for the trouble of catering ; here horses, and forage, and 
oxen, and, best of all, buffaloes are to be obtained in any numbers 
for the transport service, but there is no one to fetch them. The 
buffalo is the most serviceable animal of all for draught in mud. It 
lives in marshes, and its foot is constructed to resist sinking deep. 
We have seen them transporting gigantic trees in waggons buried 
far above the axle-trees in the ruts and mud of the forests of Ana- 
tolia, yet ultimately extricating their charge, and toiling on with 
it to its destination. 

The great forests of Anatolia commence within a very short 
distance of Constantinople. Already in the parallel of Nicomedia 
the hilly tracts become covered with timber of fine growth, chiefly 
oak and beech, which in their prolongation to the eastward are 
known to the Turks as the Aghaz Denghiz, or “ Sea of Trees.” 
It is hence that the chief supply of timber for house and ship- 
building is derived, being shipped at Ismid or Nicomedia for the 
capital. It is to be noted that almost all the hilly tracts of the 
northern shores of Anatolia are tree-clad ; there are exceptions, 
but they are very few indeed. The same is the case with regard 
to the southern and western coasts. It is only in the great central 
uplands that the mountains and plains are found naked in parts; but 
even there, there isa great deal of wood. 

The valleys of the Kudjaili, as the district is called, in which the 
sea of trees is first encountered, are beyond description rich and 
fertile, although much neglected, as, indeed, everything else is in 
this country, so favoured by nature, so disregarded by man. The 
gulf of Nicomedia is prolonged by great lawns, diversified by lofty 
trees, among which are many gigantic planes, and hedges covered 
with wild vines, hops, and virgin’s bower. The foot of the hills 
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is covered with dwarf oak and other shrubs, topped by forest trees 
of magnificent growth. 

The upper portions of the Sakkariyah, or Sangarius, water the 
sea cultivated, pastoral, and, in part, wooded regions of 

utayah, Eski Shahir, Sevri Hisar, and Angora, with their at- 
tached towns and villages. The lower portions water many culti- 
vated plains, orchards, vineyards, and mulberry groves, and also 
abound with villages. Any amount of wood, and a considerable 
extent of agricultural produce, could be floated in rafts down this 
river and shipped at the port of Malin, close by. A. coasting trade 
is also carried on at two stations further east, called Chuvalli, 
Tskalah-si, or Bay Stairs, and Akchah Shahir, “ Money Town,” 
H where are slips for the construction of native boats. This last 
station also commands the agricultural district of Uskub, and 
| Duzcha. The woods around Akchah Shahir are chiefly oak and 
beech, with a beautiful undergrowth of rhododendrons, arbutus, bay, 
laurel, myrtle, daphne, box, and other shrubs. Amid these woods 
are occasional villages of hardy foresters, who get their liveli- 
hood by felling or cutting timber. They are a most hospitable, 
kindly race of people. Between Akchah Shahir and Harakli is the 
small port of Alabli, with about fifty houses. It is the scala of an 
extensive agricultural district with many villages. Harakli is, 
however, from its safe anchorage and town-like resources, the great 
station of this _ of the country. Here a consular or commis- 
sariat agent could at once collect the agricultural and pastoral pro- 
duce of the surrounding country—the timber of the Kara Tagh, or 
Black Mountain, andthe Yaila Tagh, or Summer Quarters Range, 
and superintend the transport of the coal from the neighbouring 
mines. Harakli has always been one of the most comenkabla cities of 
Bithynia ; it has filled an important place in the political and com- 
mercial history of the Black Sea, and as one of the few safe har- 
bours on the north coast of Asia Minor, its neighbourhood to Con- 
stantinople, its own resources, and its lately discovered coal mines, 
its ancient prosperity would_be at once revived by the opening of 
a free port in the Euxine. 

The valley of the Filiyas, ancient Billeus, some thirty miles to 
the eastward, presents, however, the most remarkable opening into 
the interior in this part of the coast. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the open-wooded, pastoral, or cultivated valley of this 
fine river. Both the valley and its offsets are crowded with villages, 
and it opens at its southern extremity into the remarkably rich 
and fertile district of Boli, ancient Hadrianopolis. The ancients 
long ago availed themselves of this easy access to the interior pre- 
sented by the valley of the Billeus. ‘The Antonine Itinerary con- 
tains the record of a high road which led from Tium at the mouth 
of the river, to Ancyra, and thence to all parts of Asia Minor. 

The indications of this highway—of gateways, guard-houses, and 
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stations—are still to be seen at almost every step. But Tium in 
the present day is a mere picturesque ruin, a castle of more modern 
times crowns a knoll that rises up between the city and the: xiver, 
and there are several villages around, but a coasting lugger or two 
are all that is generally to be witnessed of commercial life in a 
region of exceeding fertility and unbounded resources. 

The next valley to the eastward—that of the Parthenius—which 
formerly separated Bithynia from Paphlagonia—is less favoured in 
its natural configuration than that of the Billeus, but it. is more 
patronised by the Turks, who have here the bustling little commer- 
cial town of Bartan, the river being navigable in coasters up to the 
town, which is at some distance from the sea. In any commissariat 
operations carried on along this coast, these native boats would. be 
of the greatest use. Close by is the port and town of Amastria, 
much favoured by the Greeks and Romans, and still more so by 
the Genoese, who made it one of their most prosperous commercial 
entrepéts on the Euxine. But Amaserah, as the Turks.call it, is 
separated from the interior by rude, precipitous, yet wooded. cliffs, 
along which Roman industry alone carried a practicable road. 
Bartan is in the same manner separated from the populous and 
fertile regions of the Giik Irmak, or Blue River, with its pros- 
perous towns and rich agricultural districts. of Zafaran Boli, the 
city of Saffron, Kastamuni, Tash Kupri, and Boiabad, by the lofty 
Ormmius,,a forest-clad mountain range, with here and there stu- 
pendous: naked: precipices. 

The uplands of Paphlagonia, with a. mean. elevation. of from 
2000 to 3000 feet, are among the most productive: corn countries 
of Lesser Asia., As a general average, 220lbs. of wheat fetch 
25 piastres, or five shillings; the same measure of barley three 
shillings. Maize and. rice, cabbages,. pumpkins, melons, cucum- 
bers, French beans, and a number of other vegetables, are culti- 
vated. Zafaran Boli, which as Flaviopolis was as celebrated for its 
saffron cultivation in old times as at present, is a goodly town, 
surrounded by villages and suburbs, in which are the comfortable 
homes of the. more: prosperous and industrious Christians. Kasta- 
muni,. the ancient Castra Comneni,.is one of the most populous and 
flourishing cities of Asia Minor, exceeding in those respects— 
although not the seat of a. pasha—Angora, Koniyah, or Sivas. 
Tash Kupri and Boiabad. are small towns, but the whole valley of 
the “Blue River,” some seventy miles in extent, is fertile, and for 
the most part cultivated, or diversified with orchards or vineyards; 
while the hills around feed large flocks of sheep, and in their 
higher parts are clothed with the loftiest pines in the country. 
The natural port of this productive district is Sinope, as that of 
Tium is-of Boli and Angora; it is certain, however, that Samsun 
would be the best station for a commissariat agent. Sinope is 
nearly inaccessible. Bafra would command to a certain extent the 
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valley of the Halys, while Samsun commands with the Halys and 
the Blue River the important districts of Amasiyah and Tokat. 
Samsun is, indeed, the nearest port to the Halys, near the mouth 
of which is Bafra, of which Kumjaus is the mere scala. Samsun 
presents the additional advantages of having a tolerably easy con- 
nexion with the rivers which water the fertile and populous dis- 
tricts of Tokat, Amasiyah, and Niksar. This town and port is 
at present the seat of a British vice-consulate; but these appoint- 
ments being under the Foreign-office, some demur has been 
made as to their undertaking commissariat duties under the 
department of War. The punctilios of office ought to give 
way before the necessities of the case, and all considerations of 
discrepancy between two official employments be waived when 
the honour of the country and the welfare of her army are con- 
cerned. 

The lower portion of the Halys opens on one side into the pre- 
viously-noticed rich districts of the Blue River, and on the other 
into the less extensive, but by no means unproductive, regions of 
Vizir Kupri, but it presents the peculiarity of being closed up by 
impassable cliffs from its middle portions. The more open and 
accessible portions of this great river commence at Osmanjik, a 
little town in the midst of cultivated lands; beyond which are ex- 
tensive pastoral districts, where Turkman tribes pasture immense 
herds of buffaloes, cattle, sheep, and goats. In this region also 
are the thriving towns of Eskilub, Changri, and Kalahjik. The 
a — of the Halys water the great Cis-Taurian regions of 

irshahir, Kaisariyah, and Sivas, or Suaz, with their attached 
towns and villages, and extensive pastoral, cultivated, and mining 
districts. 

Nearer to Samsun are the well-cultivated regions of Churum, 
Marzivan, Amasiyah, Zilah, Tokat, and Niksar. Churum, at an 
average elevation of 2500 feet, and Marzivan, at nearly a similar 
elevation, are essentially corn countries, and are dotted with agri- 
cultural villages. Marzivan is also surrounded by orchards and 
gardens. Amasiyah, Tokat, and Zilah, being at a lower elevation, 
are more productive of rice, maize, mulberries, and the fruit and 
vegetables of the country. Red and white wines are manufac- 
tured at Tokat, which are more full-bodied than the equally good- 
flavoured wines of Angora. The celebrated sheep and goats of the 
latter region still abound. Among the fruit and vegetables cultivated 
at Tokat, besides the extensive vineyards, are peaches, apricots, 
plums, cherries, pomegranates, Bamiyah, Baydanjam, gourds, 
oa gr cucumbers, melons, cabbages, spinach, lettuce, onions, 

rench beans, and broad beans. Tokat devotes itself most to 
manufactures of cotton (after its copper furnaces); Zilah to the 
cultivation of hemp, and the manufacture of cord and rope; Ama- 
siyah to the growth of mulberry-trees, and the manufacture of 
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silk. There are, however, all the usual Oriental manufactures of 
stuffs, carpets, leather, pipes, pottery, &c. They are also all popu- 
lous and thriving districts, as far as misgovernment, want of roads 
of communication, and external commerce will allow them to be. 

Niksar is situated on a very extensive and remarkably rich plain. 
Rice is extensively cultivated. The town itself, like Tokat, stands 
amidst a forest of fruittrees. The country inland, and the districts 
along the coast to the east and west of Samsun, it is also to be re- 
pos abound, like most of the regions before noticed, in the 
first necessaries of life, and yield wheat, barley, maize, rice, hemp, 
linseed, flax, hides, and bees’-wax, as well as large quantities of to- 
bacco, and no end of timber. The country between Samsun and the 
interior is hilly and wooded, but, excepting the valley of the Billeus, 
the hills are nowhere so steep or so rugged as elsewhere, and next 
to the Billzus, it is the spot from whence the interior of Asia Minor 
is more easy of access than any other spot along the northern coast— 
a facility which has been to a small extent increased by a so-called 
military road opened by Rashid Muhammad Pasha, thence by Ama- 
siyah, Tokat, Sivas, and Malatiyah, to Diarbekir. 

We believe that the two last-mentioned places have been sug- 
gested as points for obtaining supplies of horses, cattle, and the 
necessaries of life ; but both are objectionable: Diarbekir as so far 
removed, and being beyond the Taurus, besides that its resources 
are by no means equal to those of some of the more proximate and 
fertile districts we have alluded to. Malatiyah is now a very poor 
place. Its once extensive and fertile plain is nearly an uncultivated 
waste. Its gardens alone attest its former prosperity. The neigh- 
bouring district of Kharput is more flourishing and better culti- 
vated; but both are in the midst of tribes of Kurds, always in 
hostility with the government, and who render the road between 
Malatiyah and Sivas very unsafe. 

The position of this latter town—the capital of a pashalik—is a 
very excellent one for an important commercial city, and it is, like 
Kaisariyah, one of the principal marts in the centre of Asia 
Minor. It is, indeed, a town whose resources, not only for sup- 
plying the first necessaries of life but also objects of export, as 
also its position in the heart of an extensive and populous region 
which would consume considerable supplies of our own manufac- 
tures, has been too long neglected. 

It is not our object, ina hasty and imperfect sketch like the pre- 
sent, to dwell at length upon the resources of the more easterly 
districts of Armenia and Lazistan. Trebizond, although a port of 
considerable commercial importance, has few resources in itself and 
its immediate neighbourhood, whilst the access thence to the in- 
terior is the most difficult and expensive of any place on the 
coast. All that Trebizond sends of its own to Constantinople is 
tobacco, bees’-wax, nuts, honey, butter, and kidney beans. Po- 
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tatoes have been introduced, but not to such an extent as to be 
available. In Lazistan the country is so wooded and mountainous 
that it does not produce grain sufficient for the consumption of the 

pulation. What the country does not supply is procured from 
ariel and Mingrelia. The central table-land of Armenia is a 
fertile corn country, and abounds also in pastures, but the difficulty 
and expense lies in the transport. Kara Hisar, distant about-seventy 
miles east of Niksar, has a considerable trade both with the coast 
and the interior. Kerasunt and Trebizond are the ‘ports on the 
Black Sea with which its communications are most active. Mr. 
W. J. Hamilton describes the country around Kerasun Darah-su— 
the site of Cerasus, whence Lucullus first imported the cherry— 
as still covered with natural woods of mulberry and cherry trees, 
aud with groves of filberts. There is also the port or triple har- 
bour of Tireboli (Tripolis) on the same coast, but sunken rocks 
are said to render it unsafe. Near Aptar, on the same coast, are 
level tracts, which feed many herds of cattle, while the pools and 
more marshy spots are crowded with buffaloes. The fertile plains 
which are watered by the Thermodon, the Iris, and their congeners, 
are covered with woods of fruit trees, flourishing, as in Strabo’s 
time, in all their native wildness. Apples, pears, plums, vines, 
medlars, and filberts, are in great abundance, and amongst them 
are here and there sycamores, ash trees, oaks, and thorns. 

The mouth of the Thermodon presents, like that of the other 
great Tivers upon the same coast, a wide extent of rich flat coun- 
try, with alternate smooth and grassy glades dotted over with 
single trees, festooned with the long branches of the vine, 
clematis, and other creepers. Large herds of cattle, buffaloes, and 
horses feed on these rich pastures, bounded everywhere by luxu- 
riant woods. The latter are said to contain many thousand head 
of wild cattle and buffaloes. 

Vessels ascend the river as far as Thermah to fetch grain and 
rice. ‘The cattle in the same district are larger and ‘more hand- 
some than the common breeds. ‘Towards Charshambah cultiva- 
tion increases over pasture, and gardens become more frequent. 
Flax and maize-are largely cultivated, and the oaks and elm ‘trees 
attain a greater size. One of the Darah Beys, or “ Valley Princes,” 
as they are called, of Asia Minor, holds 300 chifliks, or farms, on 
these vast and fertile plains, once the home of the fabled Amazons, 
and the rents of these farms average from 25,000 to 30,000 piastres 
each per annum. 

The plains at the mouth of the Halys are in part meadow-land, 
‘part covered with woods, presenting a striking mixture of forest and 
park-like scenery, the pleasing effect of which is enhanced ‘by the 
cattle grazing at large over the whole of this unreclaimed district. 
Near Bafra there is more cultivation, and chifliks or farms become 
more frequent. Bafta itself is embosomed in gardens and ‘trees. 
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This district has ever since Strabo’s time been celebrated for its 
wool, Horses are also to be seen grazing in every direction. 

Westward of the valley of the Halys the rising ground is covered 
with forest trees of fine growth, among which are wild apples, 
pears, and medlars. Sometimes the road leads through natural 
orchards of these apples, for which Paphlagonia has from all time 
been celebrated. The town of Ghirsah and villages around, close 
to Sinope, are celebrated for a remarkably fine breed of fowls, 
which are sent to Constantinople as presents even to the Sultan. 
A cock and hen fetch four shillings, the price of common fowls in 
= same neighbourhood being from one shilling to eighteenpence 

pair. 

The environs of Sinope present some districts that are perfectly 
English in appearance; our own rich arable and wooded counties 
are perfectly represented, only hedges of bay and myrtle, instead of 
thorn, protect the gardens and orchards, and the wild climbing 
vine bears testimony to a more favoured climate. Between Sinope 
and the valley of the Blue River is a range of mountains, clothed 
to their very summits with fir and beech trees of considerable size, 
— of those extensive forests for which, under the name of 

eucia Silva, the shores of the Black Sea were celebrated in 
antiquity. 

e have the materials for describing the resources of these 
countries in much greater detail, but at the present moment have 
deemed this general glance at the subject to be sufficient. Govern- 
ment having, we understand, in view to establish commissariat 
agencies in Asia Minor, it is as well that the opinions of one prac- 
tically and intimately acquainted with the country should be given. 
The er Yoav are, we believe, to be Sinope, the best port no 
doubt, but a port having little or no intercourse with the interior. 

The two points from which access into the interior are alone 
tolerably easy are Tium and Samsun. ‘The last is pointed out as 
head-quarters by its roadsteads and its central position, and its easy 
communication with the most productive regions of Anatolia. But 
the best of these roads are little better than tracks formed by ‘the 
constant passage of travellers and caravans; only in parts are they 
available to buffalo and ox-drawn arabas, and it is no uncommon 
thing to see these stopped till a fallen tree can be removed. The 
great stations of the interior, from whence horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep, grain, and other necessaries of life could be hunted up, are 
Tokat, Sivas, Kaisariyah, Koniyah, Angora, Kutayah, Kastamuni, 
and Osmanjik; the most available ports are Harakli and Samsun. 
The south-western and southern regions of Asia Minor, Cilicia, 
Syria, and the Trans-Taurian districts come under another order of 
considerations, for the expenses that would be entailed by transport 
at once mark the more readily available districts as the first to be 
placed under requisition. 
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“ GraTTEz le Russe, et vouz trouverez le Tartare!” Never was a 
truer remark made, or one which has been more fully borne out by facts. 
Every new contribution to our Russian literature shows us that the Russ 
is, after all, a savage, and that the higher classes have received a thin 
varnish, which is only too liable to be rubbed off by any accidental 
collision, and reveal the real nature of the man beneath. In fact, it is 
hardly possible to conceive any character so utterly odious and repulsive ; 
the vile garb of hypocrisy is donned by every man who has ambition to 
satisfy or a fortune to acquire: from the highest to the lowest of the 
Russian nobility, they are cringing to their superiors, and brutal to their 
subordinates—as it were, striving to wash out the offensive stigina of 
humiliation by fretting their little hour in the character of tyrants. The 
lower classes, however, have fortunately hitherto escaped the contagion, 
and their character, consequently, is at any rate natural, even if it be not 
admirable in every respect. That these views are not ex parte statements, 
but that the more enlightened Russians themselves coincide in them, will 
be found by a perusal of “Home Life in Russia,” an adaptation of 
Gogol’s “ Dead Souls,” which was recently published. In this book the 
Russian gentleman is exposed in all his fearful deformity: falsehood, 
theft, and brutality appear to be his second nature, and the reader in- 
stinctively shudders when he peruses pages which have a guarantee of 
authenticity from the mere fact that they were passed by the Imperial 
censorship, notoriously the most severe in the world. 

We all remember, of course, the gratifying reception given to Lieu- 
tenant Royer by the highest personage in the empire: the Czaric sic 
volo, sic jubeo, rendered him at once the fashion ; the highest dignitaries 
vied in representing everything couleur de rose, and the result the 
aimed at was attained. The poor young man, under the mesmeric 
influence of the “mild eyes,” straightway began to see everything 
through Russian spectacles, and, when sufficiently primed, was sent to 
England to tell his incredulous countrymen the wonders of Russia the 
Holy. This would have been endurable, had he confined his attention to 
’ a plain recital of his experiences: we would have even forgiven him, had 
he been assailed by the prevailing epidemic, and hired a large room to 
lecture on Russia; but, proh pudor! to write a book and propagate 
statements which the slightest reflection must have told him were inspired 
by the remembrance of Russian hospitality, isan unpardonable act. But, 
besides the lieutenant, there are other parties to be blamed, for, surely, next 
to the sin of writing such a book is that of reading it. But we are, 
fortunately, enabled to hold up the reverse of the medal by mentioning an 
anecdote which we can vouch for as authentic. An English lady, eight- 
and-twenty years ago, was appointed governess to a Russian princess, 
and pleased the family so greatly, that, when her services were no longer 
required, a pension was given to her, and she was engaged as companion 
to the lady of an officer of high rank. She was treated like one of the 
family until the war broke out, and then—her pension was withdrawn, 
she was turned out on the wide streets, and now eighty-two years of age, 
has not a place to lay her head, unless her relations in England send her 
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the funds to bring her home. In making this statement, we do not wish 
to cast any blame on the Emperor—for we feel sure that, were the 
circumstances known to him, he would see the poor old lady comfortably 
provided for—but we have a right to complain of such a degree of sub- 
serviency which caused these people to commit an act of cruelty, for fear 
their charity to an enemy might reach the authorities, and cause them 
possible annoyance. 

In writing about the Russians, it is almost inevitable that the higher 
classes alone should form the topic, for the people, as we should call them 
in England, possess no social status. Hence it is that, of that capital 
book, “ The Englishwoman in Russia,” nearly three-fourths are occupied 
with anecdotes of the aristocracy, and, indeed, tell a fearful tale. Some 
of these anecdotes, it seems to us, the authoress has picked up elsewhere 
than in Russia, for we remember reading some of them in the Frankfiirter 
Didaskalia so far back as 1846 ; but, for all that, the book is indubitably 
a first-rate one, and fully deserves the general attention it has obtained. 
The Englishwoman moved in the first circles, and naturally this may have 
caused her attention being more especially devoted to them, and, as a 
work relating to the nobility, it could not be surpassed. A few extracts 
we propose to make presently will amply prove the justice of our remarks. 
In the first instance, however, we should like to give our readers a de- 
scription of some curious customs prevalent among the Russians, as we 
find them described in Hanstein’s “ Reise Erindringer fra Sibirien.” 
Hanstein is a celebrated Norwegian professor, belonging to the University 
of Christiania, and was sent a few years back by the government to make 
astronomical observations in Siberia, and he has only very recently allowed 
his reminiscences to be published. At Tobolsk he was witness of a 
Russian marriage, and the description he gives of it is sufficiently amusing 
for quotation. 

It appears that whenever a Russ belonging to the lower classes feels 
an inclination to marry, he applies to an old negotiator, called by the 
Russians Svacha, a species of brides’ stepmother, who is well acquainted 
with all the unmarried and marriageable girls in the village. He re- 
quests her to procure him a wife, possessed of certain qualifications he 
describes to her, and on which he sets great store. Svacha then men- 
tally goes through the list of all the girls she knows, and then mentions 
one to him who she thinks will suit him. As a general rule, he is as 
ignorant of the bride proposed as she is of him. Svacha then calls on 
the girl, and tells her that the bachelor M. or N. has expressed a wish to 
marry, if he could only find an honest, persevering, and pretty girl. She 
reckons up his various qualifications—for instance, that he is sober, in- 
dustrious, and so on ; and if she can add that he possesses a good samovar, 
or tea machine, that circumstance goes a great way in his favour. 
Tea is the favourite beverage in Russia: it is offered to every guest 
who enters any respectable house, whatever may be the hour of the day. 
When servants are hired, it is a usual circumstance for them to bargain 
for tea so many times a day. ‘The possession of a samovar is, conse- 
quently, the sign of a certain degree or prosperity or comfort. If Svacha 

nds the girl not absolutely disinclined to accept the proposal, she con- 
trives a meeting at some third place—for instance, in the church. This 
is the first act of the courtship, and is called the “ Smotrenie.” Svacha 
brings them together, and introduces them to each other; but they fre- 
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uently do not exchange a syllable, so great is their embarrassment. 
They merely take a look at one another and then separate. If they find 
that they are not mutually repugnant, especially if the lover finds 
the girl rather good-looking, he begs Svacha to continue the nego- 
tiations, and she goes back and forwards between them, praising their 
various perfections. If she is at all successful, a little party is given by 
the family of one or the other, to which strangers are also invited, that 
they may have an opportunity of conversing together. This is the second 
act of the courtship, and is called “ Svidanie.” If the young man is not 
a perfect idiot, he tries to make himself as amiable as he can; but fre- 
quently he can hardly utter a couple of sentences, although Svacha gives 
herself all possible trouble to keep up an amusing conversation. Svacha 
then continues her labours, and tries to induce the girl to give a decided 
answer. If this is effected by the arguments of Svacha, or of her own 
family, she gives her hand either to Svacha or to the young man himself: 
and this third act of the courtship is called “Rukobitie.” When 
things have gone so far, they are regarded as betrothed, and the family 
of the bride, or her mistress, if she is in service, arranges a little party, to 
which all the youthful female acquaintances and friends of the bride are 
invited. They there sing all sorts of songs, drink tea—and brandy ‘in the 
bargain—dance a little to the voice or to a violin, or a balalaika, an in- 
‘strument with four metallic strings, which can be purchased in any shop 
for fifty copecks. This is the fourth act, and is called “ Deritschnik,” or 
‘the evening on which the young girl bids farewell to her companions to 
assume the yoke of matrimony. On this evening her hair is combed out 
down her back, and not plaited again till after the marriage festival, 
when it is always covered by a cap, or else is cut off altogether. On the 
next day, the marriage, or “Swadba,” takes place—the jifth and last act 
of the play, which, according to circumstances, either is a tragedy or a 
comedy. 
or states very truly that, though there is a law by 
which serfs cannot be sold without the land to which they belong, this 
law is frequently evaded. She appears to be ignorant of the fact that 
for emigration purposes they can be sold separately, and it is on this cir- 
cumstance that the plot of Gogol’s ““ Dead Souls” hinges. By the Russian 
law, every serf owner pays a capitation-tax on his serfs, and the number re- 
turned at the last census is taken as the basis. As the census is only taken 
every fifty years, it is evident that the owner must continue to pay for those 
serfs who have died in the intermediate time, but this is compensated by 
the fact that those born during the same period are exempt from the tax. 
The hero of the tale, having occasion to mortgage some serfs for a period, 
discovers this fact, and the luminous idea occurs to him of buying up the 
dead serfs, as if for the purpose of emigration. That this was legitimate 
is proved by the circumstance that the governor of the district is the inti- 
mate friend of the hero, and manages the transfer for him. His notion— 
and it is certainly a clever one—was to purchase several thousand of these 
dead men, and then-mortgage them to the government for a large sum, 
as actually existing personages. The government policy being to obtain 
as many crown serfs as possible, he would have ‘found no difficulty in 


suecessfully carrying on this delicate speculation, had not a kind friend 
betrayed him. 
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One of the most oppressive acts of tyranny to which the serfs are 
ed is, that their owners have the option of allowing their serfs to 
be hired, on condition of their paying them the yearly abrock, or poll- 
tax; but as this sum is not Bred by law, and the amount is entirely 
dependent on the will of the proprietor, he often abuses his trust, and 
manages to exercise a tyrannical influence over those even of his serfs 
who are at a distance. Of this the Englishwoman gives the following 
instance : 

“The chief euisinter in Madame B——’s house, at Twer, belon 
tova landowner who lived in Kalonga, and who had furnished him with a 
passport. The man was clever at his profession, and had served a seven 
years’ apprenticeship to a French house in St. Petersburg. He was, 
therefore, a valuable acquisition in a large establishment : he had three 
other cooks under him, and was very much respected. Madame B—— 
was generous : his wages were high, and, in addition, she kindly allowed 
him to superintend public suppers and ‘private parties in the houses of 
the neighbouring gentry, for which he received so good a remuneration 
that he realised a handsome profit. So far so good. By economy he 
might have saved in a few years sufficient money to buy his freedom, and 
he would have done so, as he was extremely anxious to marry one of the 
upper servants that lived in the same family; but then there was the 
abrock, and his master was one who never seemed to have enough. As 
soon as he found that Vassili was ‘making money, he raised the amount 
of the poll-tax, and by adding every year a little more to it, contrived to 
squeeze out of the poor fellow’s hands almost all his earnings. Many 
and many a time have I seen the tears rolling down his cheeks, as he 
saw that his hopes for the future were daily growing more indistinct, 
and that he had no ‘prospect of becoming free and wedding Grushia. 
‘One day we found him sobbing bitterly over an open letter; he had just 
received it from his proprietor. It was as usual demanding more abrock ; 
but, worse than all, it was an answer to a proposition made by Madame 
regarding his purchase. She, with her wonted kindness, wished to render 
all her household as happy as it lay in‘her power to do, and had told 
Vassili to inquire what amount was necessary to make him a free man. 
The sum named was so exorbitant that it was beyond the lady’s means. 
Apparently his master was determined not to part with a property that 
ont him so great an annual profit, and the hopes of increasing it in 

ture.” 

It is also customary for many of the nobles to apprentice their serfs 
to various trades, and they are generally made useful in the house. In 
many of the larger houses there are even serfs who have been taught to 
sing and play. Our Englishwoman, on this head, tells a capital story of 
an old Russian noble, who:possessed an immense fortune, and spent it 
generally in the worship of ‘his sole duty—his stomach. Among other 
ingenious devises for tickling his palate, he sent several of his serfs, one 
to Vienna, another to Berlin, and a third to Paris, to study the different 
peculiarities of continental ewisines. The last of the ¢rio was the one in 
whom he placed all his hopes, for, abstracting from his own love of 
French dishes, the youth had specially ‘been selected on account of his 
artistic talents. Years rolled away; the old gentleman at last hoped to 
‘receive the interest for the money he had laid out, when he was utterly 
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confounded by receiving a letter from the said youth, stating that he had 
learned the hetep of liberty while in Paris, and intended to remain 
there for the future. Serf owners are not allowed by law to beat their 
property, and that appears to be their only advantage over a horse, or 
any other beast of burden; but there is a very simple remedy, by send- 
ing the refractory serf to the police-office, where he always meets with 
his deserts. But they see no disgrace in a blow, and, strange to say, 
their masters appear to have the same obliquity of vision, if all that 
Gogol says be true; and we have no reason to doubt him. 

Of course, when it is the proprietor’s interest to keep the serfs ignorant 
and brutalised—and there seems to be as much anxiety on this account in 
Russia as in the slave states of the Union—there are but very few schools, 
The Englishwoman visited one on the estate of a gentleman who was 
considered to be very attentive to the welfare of his serfs, and she found 
only eight boys present, and those were only being taught those branches 
of education which would be of use in the trades to which they would be 
eventually apprenticed. As an instance of their gross superstition, we 
may mention the following circumstance: “A balloon ascent was an- 
nounced to take place in St. Petersburg, and a French gentleman was to 
go up in the car. Everything went off admirably among the gratified 
expressions of the citizens and the assembled company. It was a fine 
day, with but little wind, and the enormous globe sailed beautifully along 
until entirely lost to view. I believe it was the last time that such a sight 
was seen in St. Petersburg, and it certainly was the last time that chs 
balloon was seen. For a long while no one knew what had become of 
it and the unfortunate aeronaut; every one concluded that it had de- 
scended into the lake either of Onega or Ladoga, and nothing more was 
said about it. At last it was discovered that it had come down in the 
midst of a field near a village only some fifty versts from the capital, and 
that the peasants, who had never seen such a thing before, had murdered 
the unhappy Frenchman, under the conviction that he was a supernatural 
being, especially as they could not understand a word he said.” This 
reminds us of the fate of the first Mongolfier balloon, which was sent up 
from Paris at the close of the last century, and which the peasants of 
Ecouen also took for a visitor from the clouds, and eventually mustered 
sufficient courage to destroy. Of course, under such a fearful system 
as that of the Russian serfdom, cunning and deceit are predominant, and 
yet we can hardly blame them for it. These, as well as their want of 

onesty, and dire propensity to intoxication, must be laid to the charge 
of the government. 

One of the most amusing scenes in Gogol’s book is that in which the 
purchaser of the dead serfs proceeds to the government-office to have the 
necessary transfer deeds signed. The extraordinary ignorance of the 
official to whom he applies is admirably contrasted with his sharpness as 
soon as a five-rouble note has been applied as a salve. This is merely a 
gentle instance of the corruption prevalent among the employés. The 
Englishwoman justly says: ‘The most detestably mean class in Russia 
is certainly the government employés. There is no baseness too base, no 
dishonesty too dishonest, no cringing too low, no lie too barefaced, no 
time-serving too vile for them.”—“ ‘ Do you see those men in their gold- 
laced coats, cocked-hats, swords, and ribbons ? said a governor’s lady to 
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me one day; ‘they are all coming to congratulate my husband. There 
is not one but would think it an honour to wipe the den off his shoes.’ ”’ 
Every official in Russia appears to imagine that he is only placed in an 
office to fill his own pockets as quickly as possible; and dup do it with 
some effect. Now and then one of them is detected, and he is sent to 
Siberia as a warning example; but the instances of detection are so rare, 
that the game is carried on without fear or scruple. This is an evil for 
which there appears to be no remedy, and the government properly re- 
members the fable of the fox and the leeches, and prefers to be plundered 
by the old scoundrels than remove them to make way for a new set, who 
would be even more rapacious. The system of bribery pervades every 
class, and an anecdote occurs to us which we remember to have read some 
little while back. In the government of Moscow a young man had a 
very large estate left him. His neighbour took advantage of ‘his igno- 
rance of business, and laid claim to a large tract of forest. The young man 
went to his uncle, who was at the head of the department before which 
the matter would be brought, and explained the case to him, in order to 
learn whether he ought to come to terms or fight it out at law. His 
uncle replied: “As you have explained the case to me, you must gain 
the cause, for your opponent can show no title.” The young man pro- 
ceeded to Moscow, leaving the affair in his uncle’s hands. A few months 
afterwards he was informed that he had lost his cause. He could not 
believe it, but was assured that he had lost it on account of a bribe of 
10,000 roubles which his uncle had accepted. He immediately hurried 
to reproach his uncle for his treacherous conduct. He listened to him 
very quietly, and then remarked: “ You have heard that you have lost 
your suit, that is true; you heard, too, that I had accepted a bribe of 
10,000 roubles from your opponent, and that isalso true. Listen, it was 
of the last importance to him to gain his cause. I discovered, on sure 
authority, that he had only this sum at his command; if, then, I had 
allowed you to gain the suit, as would only have been just, he would have 
gone to St. Petersburg with the money, and gained the cause on appeal ; 
now do you take the money and appeal to the senate, and you will gain 
your suit.” Such facts as these require no commentary. 

But the Englishwoman does not merely charge the employés with 
bribery and corruption, but deliberately accuses them of theft. She 
asserts that she saw one coolly pocket some money belonging to a card- 
player by his side, without any one appearing to take the slightest 
notice of. it. But this weakness is not confined alone to employés, 
persons moving in higher circles, the lady states, are given to it, and 
mentions that, on visiting at a friend’s house, and examining her objects 
of bijouterie, she was surprised at the lady of the house watching her 
with Argus eyes. On inquiring the cause afterwards, she was told that 
it was a very necessary precaution, as so many things were being con- 
tinually lost. One of the most notorious instances of robbery is that of 
the pious lady, who so fervently kissed the picture of Our Lady in the 
Kazan Church at Moscow, until some of the jewels accidentally re- 
mained in her mouth. The Englishwoman, in mentioning this anecdote, 
states the lady was sent to Siberia; but the version we read in the 
Frankfiirt Didaskalia was, that, on being interrogated, she boldly re- 
plied that the Bogoroditza (Mother of God) had given her the jewels. 
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The police were too pious Christians to doubt this story, and so let the 
lady go: but, as such generosity on the part of the saint might 
eventually become expensive, a ukase was promulgated that no one 
would be allowed to receive presents from the Virgin, under penalty of 
being sent to Siberia. Which of the two is correct we cannot say, but 
the last, at any rate, si non é vero, é ben trovato. 

The immorality prevailing among the higher classes in Russia is 
something frightful to. contemplate. There is an old nursery hymn, 
stating that. “Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” and 
this is too much the case in St. Petersburg: the Russians, generally, 
are uneducated. They possess a vast number of superficial sme 
ments, but in other respects they are lamentably ignorant. The onl 
reading they incline to is that of highly-spiced French romances ; and, 
we might almost venture to add, English newspapers ought to form a 
staple of their literature, if they often contained such additional scenes 
from the ‘“ Mysteries of Paris” as a recent trial produced. (N.B. This re- 
mark is not ours, but belongs exclusively to Lord Campbell, who attempted 
to do the facetious once more, apparently forgetting his last alarming 
failure in that. line.) When we meet a Russian in England, and find 
him able to converse in five or six European languages, we are apt to 
regard him with reverence, and scrape up our reminiscences about Sir 
William Jones and Cardinal Mezzofanti, forgetting that this is a “ servile 
capability” peeuliar to all Sclavons. The majority of literati in Russia 
are Germans: and they have served to maintain Russia’s place in the 
literary hemisphere, just as their countrymen have striven, and very suc- 
cessfully, in the political. Without the German element, Russia would, 
long ere this, have reverted to its native barbarism. 

The carnival is kept up with some degree of merriment in Russia, 
and masked balls are given, at which the gentlemen are obliged to go 
unmasked. Any lady is allowed. to inériguer the Emperor; but. it is a 
dangerous game, in which only one can lose, according to the following 
anecdote, which we also recognise as an old acquaintance: “ A lady, the 
daughter of General. B——, was one evening at the masquerade; she 
intrigued a personage of very high rank, and while so doing was impru- 
dent enough. to touch upon some forbidden subject.. Shortly after she 
left the assembly, quite unconscious that orders had been given not to 
let her out of sight until her name and place of residence had been dis- 
covered. The next morning she was Dguaiiy surprised by a visit 
from an officer of the secret. police, who politely requested her to accom- 
pany him to Count Orloff’s:office.. Such an invitation was, of course, not 
to be refused: she went immediately. The gentleman who received her 
was amabilité itself; he kindly pointed to a seat that stood near, and 
blandly proceeded to ask her a few questions concerning the previous 
evening’s amusement, to all of which the terrified lady tremblingly 
replied ‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,’ for no 
equivocation would have availed her in that place. When the interroga- 
tion was finished, the chair suddenly sank through the floor, and, I am 
ashamed to say, that from the hand of some unseen person below she 
received a correction such as little boys used formerly to be subjected to 
from the birch of old-fashioned masters.” 

‘ According to our authoress, the English were always more respected 
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than liked in Russia ; and as for the French, they hold them in the most 
utter contempt. They believe that as they were able to defeat them 
once (forgetting what a tremendous ally they had in the elements),. 
they are quite competent to do so again. The progress of the Crimean 
campaign. has shown us what the Russian soldiers really are, and—it may 
be a theory on our part—but we fancy that education has more to do 
with fighting than is generally supposed. Mere animal courage is all 
very well as.long as it meets with success; but let a period of reverses 
come, and then what becomes of the serf-soldier? Had the Russians 
been compelled to endure one-tenth part of the fearful privations to which 
our troops have been exposed by ministerial incapability, they would, long 
ere this, have been utterly demoralised. The condition of the soldier, 
however, in Russia appears-to be frightful, though the Baron von Hax- 
thausen has striven to represent the Imperial forces. as the very acme of 
perfection. They are cheated of their pay, their rations, and their 
clothes, they have no hope of any amelioration, and they are thoroughly 
dispirited and wretched, unless cheered by copious draughts.of vodka. 
Confident in their numbers, and fanaticised by their priests, they have 
hitherto fought well, and, undoubtedly, the extraordinary forbearance 
shown them, and the wretched results of the attack on Odessa, have done 
much to render them bolder. But when once the war is set about with 
that euergy which the nation demands after a period of twelve months’ 
comparative inactivity, the Russians will be taught a different lesson. If, 
in addition, the policy of a strict blockade is carried out, the end of the 
war cannot be long deferred. Russia, within her own confines, contains 
ample materials to destroy the most flourishing state; unparalleled luxury 
has ruined the nobility, and their sole dependence has hitherto been on 
the sale of their produce, of which England has been. almost the ex- 
clusive purchaser. Discontent will soon arise among them, through their 
resources being exhausted, and their inability to satisfy their luxurious 
propensities ; and it must not be forgotten that the nobility are the only 
class in. Russia who, by combined action, can effect. anything. 

We are not of those who have affected to regard the present. war as 
an unfortunate one:. war in the abstract is always. a.deplorable thing, 
and though we, who call ourselves the enlightened generation.par excel- 
lence, may feel disgust at such. a necessity, there is.no other alternative 
by which. to check the. audacious. aspirations of a worse than barbarous 
nation. Even among savages such scenes could not. have occurred as 
those which have branded the Russians with indelible disgrace during 
the present war, and they ought to serve as a.lesson of what we might 
expect were the Russian Empire permitted to carry out its iniquitous 
designs. But we must not shut our eyes to the fact that we have 
engaged in a war, the most serious of all those which England has ever 
yet waged; we must gird up our loins for the contest, and spare no 
exertions, no expense, by which the desired end can be most speedily 
obtained. A cruel and most unmerited. aspersion has been thrown on the 
nation at large, that the fearful condition of the army in the Crimea is 
owing to our undue parsimony. God knows, nothing has been be- 
grudged, and the numerous funds to which we have hitherto subscribed 

urnish a sufficient proof that no thought of saving has crossed our minds. 
But there is so far truth in the statement that we are a “ nation of shop- 
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keepers,” that we will not have our money recklessly thrown away; and 
when we read of a cargo of porter, meant for the use of our suffering 
soldiers, which has positively been brought hack to the Thames, owing 
to some official at Balaklava who would not receive it without an in- 


voice, we have a right to demand who is responsible for such an iniquitous 


waste of money. A committee has been appointed to sit on the subject, 
and our object must be not to see it burked. 

Great hopes have been entertained that a change of ministry will at 
once, as with an enchanter’s wand, restore our brave soldiers to health and 
comfort, but past experience teaches us that too much must not be ex- 
pected. The greatest efforts of the new ministry appear to be confined 
to sending out commissioners to examine into the state of things, and we 
are anxious to know when a report may be expect>d from them. But 
there is not the slightest wish displayed to alter the system to which all 
our misfortunes, under Providence, are owing. The new minister at war, 
who is to effect so many miracles, is, —we will not say what, but we do not 
believe that any good can come out of Nazareth. The ministry is formed 
of precisely the same elements, “ the cards have been shuffled, it may be 
that they are new cards, but they are in the old hands,” and it is our 
impression that it cannot, by its very nature, respond to the wishes of the 
nation. It is much to be regretted that Lord Derby was foiled in his 
attempt to form a powerful ministry ; let us hope that, whenever the op- 
portunity is again afforded him, he will assume the responsibility, without 
striving for that great Barnum of the present day—a Coalition. 

The fact is, and it is useless to disguise it, the whole system of minis- 
terial management is on the eve of a general break-up; past blunders 
have enabled us to find out its defects, and nought but a radical change 
will avail us at present. The army, the navy, every branch of the public 
service, has been tried in the balance of common sense, and found want- 
ing; but the difficulty is, where to find the Hercules whom Mr. Bernal 
Osborne would summon to cleanse the Augean Stable at Whitehall ? One 
man there is who, in our humble opinion, could alone satisfy these re- 
quirements, and we trust that, ere long, we shall have the satisfaction of 
seeing him minister at war. From the commencement of the campaign, 
in his speeches he has displayed the highest military talents; he has laid 
bare the ulcer which is corroding the nation’s vitals ; he has pointed out 
the path which ought to be pursued, would we humble the power of our 
foe; and, like Cassandra of old, his prophecies have only been allowed to 
be true, when too late. Fortunately for England, the hour will rapidly 
arrive, and Lorp ELLENBoROUGH, we feel sure, will be ready. 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
By Monkshoov. 


“ GRAVE AND Gay”—such is the descriptive or indicative title 
prefixed by Mr. de Quincey to his “Selections,” as characteristic 
of their general contents. And it is a title of significance and 
truth. It brings a word of promise to the ear, and keeps it to the 
hope. The pon is sometimes grave—say not as a salen, but as 
sorrow, as mystery, as the burden of this unintelligible world, as 
life brooded over by the shadow of death. Gay sometimes he is, 
—though ever with an arritre pensée, ever with a difference—as 
—— youth, as festal laughter, as May-time and the cheerful 

wn. 

Nevertheless, this very title is suggestive, to not a few, of what 
they account a special offset or drawback against the author's 
merits,—his habit of interweaving the grave with the gay, after a 
startling and eccentric pattern,—of interlarding the sublime with 
the ridiculous, in defiance of weak nerves and sober judgment,—of 
abruptly changing the buskin for the sock, without warning given, 
and the statuesque grandeur of the tragic mask for the broad grin 
of the comic, without hint of transfer or note of preparation, but 
with all the suddenness and none of the consistency of pantomimic 
trick-mastery. You are admiring, as well you may, and as pro- 
foundly you must, the stately beauty of some cathedral column, 
rich with fretted tracery, and solemn with dim religious light, 
when you are shocked (if that must be the word) by the incon- 
gruous revelation of one of those grimacing heads, which to man 
observers spoil the unity and pollute the sacredness of the else all- 
glorious oil . Something at least of this incongruity is felt by 
numerous readers, and preferred by them as a standing objection, 
in limine, to the writings of the sometime English Opium-eater. 
And although we may fail to sympathise with them in general, 
and have very frequently the bad taste to find not only amuse- 
ment, but a far deeper underlying power (peculiar to the genuine 
humorist), in what their good taste rejects and condemns, yet is 
it impossible not to see, and in some measure regret, the fact, that 
if this author is neither so widely nor so deeply valued as he 
deserves, it is very much to his cherished manner of composition, 
call it wilful, capricious, or what you please, that the result is to be 
ascribed. It is not given to every man to be himself grave and 
gay: non omnia possumus omnes: grave people are often aggrieved, 
perhaps confounded, by being asked for a smile (or, for that 
matter, a ringing laugh) in the same paragraph that deals with 


pathos, and _— with earnest eloquence; while many gay people, 


gay to the French standard of levity, are au désespoir the moment 
VOL. XXXVII. s 
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a shade of serious passion overcasts the stage, to wring from them 
the complaint, For oh, for oh, the hobby-horse is forgot! It 
is the want of keeping which grave people and gay people severally 
complain of, in our author; they are disturbed much as a listener 
to fine music is, when the movement is abruptly, and against plea- 
surable expectation, altered by some unaccountable acceleration 
in the tempo, or some extraordinary insertion of “ accidentals:” to 
apply the lines of Horace—only that Ais allusion is to player, not 
listener, and so far inapplicable: 


Nam neque chorda sonum reddit, quem vult manus et mens ; 
Poscentique gravem perseepe reddit acutum. 


The paper on the ‘System of the Heavens as revealed by Lord 
Rosse’s Telescopes” (republished in Miscellanies, vol. i.) is a 
signal example of this sort of tantalising transition, or quasi fusion, 
to which Mr. de Quincey subjects his gravities and gaieties; and 
it may be observed, that in a somewhat apologetic tone, to account 
for his way of dealing with such a topic, he explains his purpose 
to have been, the selection, from amongst the many relations of 
astronomy to man, of such as “ might allow of a solemn and im- 
passioned, or of a gay and playful treatment;” adding, that if, 
through the light torrent spray of fanciful images or allusions, the 
reader catches at intervals momentary glimpses of objects vast and 
awful in the rear, a much more impressive effect is likely to be 
obtained than through any amount of scientific discussion, and, at 
any rate, all the effect that the writer contemplated. Verily, in 
his management of the composition of opposing forces, he reminds 
us of Boyet's description of Moth’s rehearsal in the thicket, before 
the lovers royal and noble, who were thereby moved, he says, 
To such a zealous laughter so profound, 


That in this spleen ridiculous appears, 
To check their folly, passion’s solemn tears. 


The alternations of solemn and ludicrous, the jostling of sublimit 
against absurdity, the collision of the lofty with the low, in this 
essay on the stars and man, afford as owtré an example as can 
perhaps be named, amongst all his essays, of Mr. de Quincey’s 
audacity in this line, when so frequently Si paullum summo 
decessit, vergit ad imum. Let a fragment, not of outré character, 
. but sufficiently indicative of his mixed mood, be put in evidence 
from the essay in question—the particular point under considera- 
tion being the age of our Earth, 7. ¢. in relation to the total career 
allotted to her. ‘“ But others there are, a class whom I perfectly 
abominate, that place our Earth in the category of decaying, nay, 
of decayed women. Hair like Arctic snows, failure of vital heat, 
palsy that shakes the head as in the porcelain toys on our mantel- 
pieces, asthma that shakes the whole fabric—these they absolutely 
fancy themselves to see. They absolutely hear. the tellurian lungs 
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wheezing, panting, crying, ‘ Bellows to mend! periodically as the 
Earth at this point demur 
arises upon the total question. Kant’s very problem explodes, as 
Venetian wine-glasses of old were shivered by any treacherous 
poison they might contain. For is there, after all, any stationary 
meaning in the question? Perhaps, in reality, the Earth is both 
young and old. Young? If she is not young at present, perhaps 
she will be so in future. Old? If she is not old at this moment, 
perhaps she has been old, and has a fair chance of becoming so 
again. In fact, she is a Phenix that is known to have secret 
processes for rebuilding herself out of her own ashes. Little doubt 
there is but she has seen many a birthday, many a funeral night, 
and many a morning of resurrection. For, listen:—Where now 
the mightiest of oceans rolls in pacific beauty, once were anchored 
continents and boundless forests. Where the south pole now shuts 
her frozen gates ae against the intrusions of flesh, once 
were probably accumulated the ribs of empires; man’s imperial 
forehead, woman’s roseate lips, gleamed upon ten thousand hills; 
and there were innumerable contributions to antarctic journals 
almost as good (but not quite) as our own. Even within our 
domestic limits, even where little England, in her south-eastern 

uarter, now devolves so quietly to the sea her sweet pastoral 
rivulets, once came roaring down in pomp of waters, a regal 
Ganges, that drained some hyperbolical continent, some Quinbus 
Flestrin of Asiatic proportions, long since gone to the dogs. All 
things pass away. Generations wax old as doth a garment: but 
eternally God says: ‘Come again, ye children of men.’ Wilder- 
nesses of fruit, and worlds of flowers, are annually gathered in 
solitary South America to ancestral graves: yet still the Fauna of 
Earth, yet still the Flora of Earth, yet still the Sylva of Earth, 
does not become superannuated, but blossoms in everlasting youth. 
Not otherwise by secular periods known to us geologically as facts, 
though obscure as durations, Tellus herself, the planet, as a whole, 
is for ever working by golden balances of change and compensa- 
tion, of ruin and restoration. She recasts her glorious habitations 
in decomposing them; she lies down for death, which perhaps a 
thousand times she has suffered; she rises for a new birth, which 
perhaps for the thousandth time has glorified her disc. Hers is 
the wedding-garment, hers is the shroud, that eternally is being 
woven in the loom of palingenesis. And God imposes upon her 
the awful necessity of working for ever at her own grave, yet of 
listening for ever to his far-off trumpet of resurrection.” 

As in this strain so high of mood the author could not refrain 
from the comical entremets of “ Bellows to mend!”—paralytic 
porcelain ware—and antarctic journals—so in the perngreph im- 
mediately following it, he begins jesting incontinently about “ so 
great a swell as Immanuel Kant,” and the dual philosophers who 
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milked (or tried to milk) a he-goat, and about the Earth, whom 
he calls “ mamma,” being either “a mere chicken” or ‘ getting 
up in years,” or being a lady “of a certain age,” which in 
“mamma's” case may mean a million years, or perhaps not much 
above seventy thousand—the absolute age of this planet being a 
still vexed question. 

In his postscript to the wxsthetic lecture on Murder, Mr. de 
Quincey has a word to say of those who bring no smile, in esse or 
in posse, to the perusal of his facetie. ‘ It is impossible,” he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ to conciliate readers of so saturnine and gloomy a class, 
that they cannot enter with genial sympathy into any gaiety what- 
ever, but, least of all, when the gaiety trespasses a little into the 
province of the extravagant. In such a case, not to sympathise is 
not to understand; and the playfulness which is not relished, 
becomes flat and insipid, or absolutely without meaning.” All 
such ‘‘churls,” as he styles them, may therefore be fairly warned 
to take themselves off, when the performance is going to begin, 
for the performer will go all lengths in comic tours de force, bent 
on upsetting gravity the most specific.* That he zs capable, how- 
ever, of self-restraint in this madcap mood, which some censors .as 
good as deny, he has proved over and over again in articles all 
but entirely free from these tricksy spirits; in such narratives, for 
instance, as that of the “ Flight of the Tartars,” a noble specimen 
of energetic English prose ; or the admirable notice of Shakspeare 


in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica;” or the pe of the Marr and 


Williamson murders, in power and pathos and thrilling interest 
a record probably unrivalled of its strange ghastly kind ; or some 
sections of the Suspiria de profundis—as the Palimpsest, a chapter 
most solemn in matter, and in manner wholly corresponding to, 
and in majestic harmony with, its high argument: 

How like a silent stream shaded with night, 

And gliding softly with those windy sighs, 

Moves the whole frame of this solemnity !¢ 
Or, as other samples of his faits accomplis in sustained composition, 
dignified, rich, and massive, inquirers might be directed to divisions 
of the history of ‘‘ The Cesars,” to the dissertations on ‘‘ Greek 
Tragedy,” on ‘Greece under the Romans,” on ‘ Miracles,” on 
. Modern Superstitions,” on ‘‘ Milton,” the story of “* The Avenger,” 
&c., all to be found in old volumes of Blackwood, though none of 
them yet reprinted in the “ Selections.” 

Not to be overlooked (or looked over, some will add) is Mr. de 

Quincey’s very free-trade in slang. ‘Though impatient of some of 


* Talking of Lamb’s whimsicalities, Mr. de Quincey remarks, in his interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘ Charles Lamb and his Friends”—* Both Lamb and myself had a 
furious love for nonsense; headlong nonsense. Excepting Professor Wilson, I 
have known nobody who had the same passion to the same extent.” 

t Massinger’s Fatal Dowry. 
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its forms, for others he has a palpable relish. In one of his 
numerous essays on the English language, he remarks, that there 
are cases, and at present far too abundant, in which the necessities 
of social intercourse, and not unfrequently those of philosophic 
speculation even, are provisionally supplied by slang, and the 
phraseology that is born and bred in the streets. ‘ The market- 
place and the highway, the forum and the trivium, are rich seed- 

lots for the sowing and the reaping of many indispensable ideas.” 
But with his wonted sensitiveness of discrimination, he will only 
endure slang that can show cause, to his satisfaction, in a some- 
thing racy, suggestive, unique, exceptional, about it; it must be 
forcible, no mere drivelling synonym, or coarse spiritless alias,— 
and then never mind how strong it is,—probably the stronger the 
better. Thus we find him complaining “ How shocking to hear 
an official dignitary saying (as but yesterday was heard), ‘ What 
on earth could the clause mean ?’ ”— Shocking he calls this, because 
he regards such a phrase as simply disgusting from its vulgarity, 
without adding anything to the meaning or to the rhetorical 
force. On the other hand, he stands up for (e.g.) the word 
humbug, as resting on a rich and comprehensive basis, a word not 
to be adequately rendered either by German or by Greek, the two 
richest of human languages, and a word without which, so ex- 
pressive is it, ‘‘ we should all be disarmed for one great case, con- 
tinually recurrent, of social enormity. A vast mass of villany, that 
cannot otherwise be reached by legal penalties or brought within 
the rhetoric of scorn, would go at large with absolute impunity, 
were it not through the stern Rhadamanthian aid of this virtuous 
and inexorable word.” With his argumentative adroitness, he 
could, there is little doubt, set up a philosophical, philological, and 
perhaps even ethical defence of the ‘¢slang” which so often bristles 
on his pages, and of the “ trivial” (¢rivium) jests, and broadcast 
Joe Millerisms, with which they repeatedly are rife. Others, 
however, who yet are susceptible to a joke, and tolerant of a ‘oe, 
even though an old one, will and do think and say that the author 
would better have consulted the general taste and his own literary 
success, by a more sparse and chary draught upon Young America 
among the moderns and Mr. Joseph Miller among the antiques.* 


* To jot down just a few that we have noted currente calamo : Milton’s allusion 
to the ambition of angels glorying in a “ zoble stroke,” elicits the comment : 
“To have delivered a ‘facer,’ or a back-handed blow, or to have cut St. George 
with a broadsword over the conk of an archangel—ah, faugh! who can blame 
me for being sick? .... To ‘fib’ a man, to ‘ punish’ him, to ‘draw his claret,’ 
or to get his cocoa-nut into ‘chancery,’ cannot be so thoroughly unworthy of a 
bargeman, or the Tipton Slasher, if it’s quite becoming to a Grecian Milo, or a 
Phrygian Entellus, or even—horresco referens—not beneath a Miltonic — “ 
Fast and furious, hot and heavy, come such expressions as, “I must ‘take a 
rise out of? somebody,” “that’s handsome, I calculate,” “wolfy about the 
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To the same category may be referred his recurring colloquialisms 
with the reader, with whom he gossips in easiest dressing-gown 
and slippers style, in superb defiance of the proprieties, and as 
though in malice prepense to vex “ particular” and fidgety people, 
who are appalled by an approach to the “low” and the familiar.* 
Whether more than one reader in the dozen feels complimented 
by this personally confidential tone, may well, it is to be feared, 
admit a doubt. It jumps not with the humour of all : sunt quos 
genus hoc minime juvat. 

There are those, sunt quos, again, who are offended (where 
offence there is none) by the self-arrogating air Mr. de Quincey 
often puts on, as though in sheer defiance of prigs, prudes, 
and pedants—an air of peremptory, oracular, dogmatic assump- 


shoulders,” “taking a shy,” “larking,” “cut his stick,” “hopping the twig,” 
* kick the bucket,” “fork out,” “his cadaverous mug,” “sent him down like a 
shot,” “the horrid ‘funk’ in which Des Cartes must have found himself,” &c., 
&ce. Then again we read of the ancient “ Roman and his pals ;” of Cesar 
and his military staff in “ full fig ;” of Pyrrhus the Epirote saying, “ One or two 
more such victories, and I’m a gone ’coon ;” of “some top-sawyer of the [Ro- 
man] senatorian order,” of “so great a swell as Immanuel Kant,” of a proof 
“clearer than the most eminent pike-staff,’ &c. The papers on Homer and the 
Homeride teem with similar morceau: e. g. “ Now, Diomed was a swell of the 
first magnitude ;’—“ a stout young shepherd, like Paris, ought to have found 
no trouble in taking the conceit out of an elderly diner-out, such as Menelaus. 
And perhaps with his mauleys he would. Finding, however, how the affair was 
likely to go, Venus withdraws her man;’—“Sarpedon is so wounded in 
the leg... that an operation might be looked for. Operation indeed! Two 
oo “ns he is stumping about upon his pins, and ‘operating’ upon other 
eople ;” &e, 
. # An instance or two must be cited of ¢his characteristic also—viz., of the 
author’s undress asides to his reader. ZF. q: in the Spanish Military Nun : “Let 
me spend a word of apology on poor Kate’s errors, We all commit many; both 
you and I, reader. No, stop; that’s not civil. You, reader, I know, are a saint ; 
am wot, though very near it. I do err at long intervals; and then I think 
with indulgence of the many circumstances that plead for this poor girl.” 

Again, on Kate’s nearing the Cordilleras : “ However, our Kate can do every- 
thing; and she’s the girl, if ever girl did such a thing, that I back at any od 
for crossing the Cordilleras. I would bet you something now, reader, if I thought 
you would deposit your stakes by return of post (as they play at chess through 
the post-office), that Kate does the trick.” 

Again: ‘A man must be a poor creature that can’t invent a hoax. For two 
centuries we have had a first-rate one; and its name is Freemasonry. Do you 
know the secret, my reader? Or shall I tell you? Send me a consideration, 
and I will. But stay, the weather being so fine, and philosophers, therefore, so 
good-tempered, I'll tell it you for nothing ; whereas, if you become a mason, you 
must pay for it.’—Secret Societies. Part IL. 

With which compare a parallel appeal—touching the import of the Greek 
vhapsodos. “But what does the word mean? We intend to write a German 
quarto upon this question. It will be adapted to the use of posterity... . . . 
Rhapsodia shows by its ending that it is poetry, some kind or other; but what 
kind? Why, that secret is confided to the heaping of rhaps. And what may 
vhaps mean? Oh, sir, you are not to know all for nothing. Please to subscribe 
for a copy of our quarto,” &c.—Zlomer and the Homeride. Part I. 
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tion, in which they are slow to see either mirth or meaning.* 
Many a supplementary essay, truly, might be annexed to that one 
of Lamb’s on “ Imperfect Sympathies”’—to which mental pecu- 
liarity may be traced most of the cavils at our author’s whimsicali- 
ties. A quarrel is picked with him, too, for his hot onslaughts 
against certain distinguished names—and it must be owned he is 
no niggard of his “ ing” terms, nor a whit ‘“‘ mealy-mouthed” 
in anion out round abuse ore rotundo, when the object of his 
attack is deep in his bad books. Grotius is one of the “illustrious” 
whom it is his pleasure to flout—Groot, as he will call him—“a 
littérateur of no very great masculine intellect, Hugh Groot”—‘“a 

low Dutch rascal,” “raised into an authority merely by force of 
his own coxcombry and self-sufficiency.”t Conyers Middleton is 
a special béte noire, against whom our author returns to the charge 
again and again—* the most malignant of a malignant crew,” who 
“could combine the part of sycophant upon occasion with that of 
assassin-like lampooner,” a ‘‘ most venomous writer,” and “ exten- 
sive plagiarist,"$ as well as unprincipled free-thinker. Milner, 
again, “the papist of Winchester”—‘ this ruffian, for such he 
really was;”§—not to cite kindlier liberties with such good souls as 
“ wicked Will Whiston,” the ‘depraved Entick,” “the monster 
Pinkerton,” “the rabid Ritson,” Bishop Watson, Roscoe, Schlosser, 
Michelet, &c., &c. If you are unprepared to give Mr. de Quincey 
the length of his tether, there can be no compact, — en 
rapport between you: for a volley of sharp words, fierce and loud 
enough to bay the moon (though, after all, his bark is worse than 
his bite, and is an honest bark, and a hearty), or for a light tissue 
of seemingly feather-brained nonsense, but with a residuum of queer 
significance au fond, he is an artist extraordinary. To illustrate 
the latter quality—what we may call a sort of inductio ad absurdum 


* As exaggerated samples of the burlesque tone here referred to, take the 
following (first, from a review of Schlosser’s Magnum Opus): “..... But 
does not this prove that I myself have been in the wrong as well as Schlosser ? 
No: that’s impossible. Schlosser’s always in the wrong; but it’s the next thing 
to an impossibility that I should be detected in an error: philosophically speak- 
ing, it is to involve a contradiction.” —Literary History of the Eighteenth 
tury. Part I. 

po touching a dispute with a lady friend: “ . . . I was right, as usually 
I am, but on this occasion must have been,” &c.—Secret Societies. Part I. 

Again, of the Socratic dialogue-debates: “It is always Socrates and Crito, or 
Socrates and Phedrus, or Socrates and Ischomachus ; in fact, Socrates and some 
man of straw, or -humoured nine-pin set up to be bowled down as a matter 
of course. How inevitably the reader feels his — itching, to take up the 
cudgels instead of Crito for one ten minutes! we been favoured with an 
interview, we can answer for it, the philosopher should not have had it all his own 
+ J a should have been a ‘scratch’ at least between us,” &c.—Sfyle. 


“ Kant in his Miscellaneous Essays.” 
Review of Monk’s “ Life of Richard Bentley.” Part I. 
“ Dr. Parr and his Contemporaries.” Part IV. 
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—the author’s habit of pondering aloud, as it were, and in all 
sequential soberness of speculation, on the flimsiest bubbles of the 
mind,—take an extract from a reference to certain boyish polemics 
with a lady friend: “She was just five times my age when our 
warfare of disputation commenced, I being seven she thirty-five ; 
and she was not quite four times my age when our warfare termi- 
nated by sudden separation, I being then ten, and she thirty- 
eight.—This change, by the way, in the multiple that expressed 
her chronological relations to myself, used greatly to puzzle me ; 
because, as the interval between us had diminished, within the 
memory of man, so rapidly, that, from being five times ee I 
found myself less than four times younger, the natural inference 
seemed to be, that in a few years, I should not be younger at all, 
but might come to be the older of the two; in which case, I should 
certainly have ‘taken my change’ out of the airs she continually 
gave herself on the score of experience.”* In the same vein is a 
passage describing his loss of sleep, during his struggles to cast off 
the tyranny of opium: “ Under the full oppression of opium, it 
was impossible for me to rise at any hour that could, by the most 
indulgent courtesy, be described as within the pale of morning, 
but no sooner had there been established any considerable relief 
from this oppression than the tendency was in the opposite direc- 
tion: the difficulty became continually greater of sleeping, even to 
a reasonable hour. Having once accomplished the feat of waking 
at nine A.M., I backed in a space of seven or eight months to eight 
o'clock, to seven, to six, five, four, three; until at this point a meta- 
physical fear fell upon me that I was actually backing into ‘ yester- 
day,’ and should soon have no sleep at all.”+ Love me, love my 
dog, says the proverb; Love me, love my whim, Mr. de Quincey 
may say; and indeed, in respect of all these oddities, it may in a 
sense be alleged of him that 


—— you must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 


Sometimes he starts a fancy, or broaches a theory, or fights for 
a position, so peculiar and, as you believe, untenable, that you can 
by no means assent to his conclusion, although pretty sure to 
accompany him to it, if only to “see the fun” of his polemical 
adroitness and ingenuity. By far the majority of his readers will, 
for instance, shrink from ex animo or any other subscription to his 
argument on the Essenes, notwithstanding the vigorous logic with 
which he seeks to make his hypothesis an absolute demonstration ; 
or to his new reading of the Sphinx’s Riddle—to which the 
answer of CEdipus, he contends, gives merely a solution, not the 
solution; or to his hermeneutics on the New Testament history of 


* “Secret Societies.” Part I. 
t+ “On the Temperance Movement of Modern Times.” 
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Judas Iscariot—one of the latest and (pace tanti viri) least con- 
vincing essays from his well-worn but diamond-pointed pen ; not 
to cite other examples of his love of paradox, if paradoxes he will 
allow these to be called—which, however, he probably will not,— 
for we remember his “ falling foul” of one of his critics, who had 
called his papers on the Essenes paradozical ; and as the manner of 
his reply to that critic is characteristic of his jealous precision in the 
use of terms, and the careful scrutiny with which he appraises the 
value of words, let us quote his objection. ‘‘ Now paradox,” he 
says, “is a very charming thing, and since leaving off opium, I 
e a great deal too much of it for my health. But in this case 
[seil. the ‘* Essenes”], the paradox lies precisely and outrageously 
in the other direction ;* that is, when used (as the word paradox 
commonly is) to mean something that startles by its extravagance. 
Else I have twice or three times explained in print, for the benefit 
of my female or non-Grecian readers, that parador, being a purel 
Greek word, ought strictly to be read by a Grecian light, and then 
it implies nothing, of necessity, that may not be right. Here 
follows a rigorous definition of paradox in a Greek sense. Not 
that only is paradoxical which, being really false, puts on the 
semblance of truth ; but secondly, that also, which being really 
true, puts on the semblance of falschood. For, literally speaking, 
everything is paradoxical which contradicts the public doza (8ofu), 
that is, contradicts the popular opinion, or the public expectation, 
which may be done by a truth as easily asa falsehood :” which posi- 
tion is illustrated by the fact, that the very weightiest truths now 
received among men have nearly all of them, in turn, in some 
one stage of their development, been found strong paradoxes to 
the popular mind—whence the title paradozes affixed by several 
philosophic writers to their exposition of certain first-rate truths to 
which they desired to attract public attention—Boyle, for example, 
publishing some elementary principles in hydrostatics as paradoxes, 
and natural philosophy being overrun with them.t 
parallel instances might be added of Mr. de Quincey’s fondness 
for, and accuracy in, this kind of verbal analysis; one especially 
may be mentioned—where he scrupulously differentiates ** hypo- 
thesis” from ‘ theory”{—undertaken on behalf of the rights of 
language, and for the instruction of the unlearned, and the caution 
of the undiscriminating. He unquestionably has a peculiar tact 
in making clear his meaning, to all who give him their attention, 
in grammatical niceties of this description ; and works out his 
e ition so “ neatly”—as they say in the Senate-house at Cam- 
ridge—and irradiates its dark corners with such a flood of illus- 
trative power, that ever again to forget a distinction he has proved 
* The imputed paradox being, that the Essenes were, in fact, not what 


Josephus represents them, but actual Christians. 
t Secret Societies. Part II. t “Kant in his Miscellaneous Essays.” 


